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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



Fob the present edition the text has been carefully examined^ 
and yarious changes and amplifications have been made* 

Additional illustratiye examples have been introduced, and 
fully worked out, and those proposed for exercise have been re- 
arranged throughout, examples which have been found useless 
being excluded, and new examples appended to most of the 
Chapters. 

In correcting the proof sheets I have received much valuable 
assistance from Mr £• Hill, Fellow of St John's College, who has 
kindly examined the whole of them, and has tested many of 
the examples. 

I venture to hope that the alterations which have been 
made, and the care which has been taken to ensure accuracy 
of results, will render this treatise of increased utility to the 
mathematical student. 



W. H. BESANT. 



Nw, 1867. 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



In compiling the present treatise, I have endeavoured to place 
before the reader the course of study, in theoretical Hydrostatics 
and Hydrodynamics, which is usually required in the Exami- 
nation for the Mathematical Tripos. 

For the main portions of the subject, I have consulted chiefly 
Foisson's M^canique and Duhamel's Gours de M^nique, but I 
have occasionally found it necessary to refer to the larger and 
more important works of Laplace and Lagrange, the Miccmique 
Celeste and the M^ntqtie Analytique. The problem discussed 
in Chapter vii., for instance, is given with greater clearness and 
fulness by Laplace, than by any subsequent writer whose works 
I have been able to consult 

By the kindness of Professor Stokes I have been permitted 
to make some extracts, on a difficult part of the subject, from a 
very valuable paper by him in the Cambridge Philosophical 
Transactions. 

The Examples by which the various Chapters are illustrated, 
and which it is hoped will form a sufficient and useful set of 
exercises for the student, have been chosen almost entirely from 
the Senate-House papers of the last few years, and from the 
Examination papers of St John's College and Caius College. 



Till PREFACE. 

The investigations, relating to the vibrations of rods and 
strings, which have been introduced in Chapter xiii., can hardly 
be said to belong to the province of HydrodTnamics ; they are 
however so closely connected with the theory of sonnd, and 
especially of musical sounds, that a chapter on the subject is not 
complete without them, and I have therefore ventured to devote 
a few articles to their discussion. 

I have to offer my best thanks to several friends who have 
kindly assisted me by their advice, and in particular to Mr G. D. 
Liveing, of St John's College, and also to the Rev. J. R. Lunn, 
of St John's College, to whom I am indebted for important hints 
and corrections in the chapter on musical sounds. 

W. H. BESANT. 

St John's Collboe, 
June 7, 1859. 
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CHAPTER I. 

1. We learn from common experience that sach substances 
as air and water are characterised by the ease with which por- 
tions of their mass can be removed, and by their extreme divi- 
sibility. These properties are illustrated by varioas common 
facts; if, for instance, we consider the ease with which flciids 
can be made to permeate each other, the extreme tenuity to 
which one fluid can be reduced by mixture with a large portion 
of another fluid, the rarefaction of air which can be effected by 
means of an air-pump, and other facts of a similar kind, it is 
clear that, practically, the divisibility of fluid is unlimited : we 
find, moreover, that in separating portions of fluids from each 
other, the resistance offered to the division is very slight, and in 
general almost inappreciable. By a generalization from such 
observations, the conception naturally arises of a substance pos- 
sessing in the highest degree these properties, which exist, in a 
greater or less degree, in every fluid with which we are acquaint- 
ed, and hence. we are led to the following 

Definition of a Fluid. 

2. A fluid is an aggregation of particles which yield to the 
slightest effort made to separate them from, each other. 

If then an indefinitely thin plane be made to divide a fluid 
in any diraction, no resistance will be offered to the division, 
and the pressure exerted by the fluid on the plane will be en- 
tirely normal to it ; that is, a perfect fluid is assumed to have 
no ** viscosity," no property of the nature of friction. 

The following fundamental property of a fluid is therefore 
obtained from the above definition* 

The pressure of a fluid is alioays normal to any surface with 
which it is in contact. 

B. u. 1 



2 DEFINITION OP A FLUID. 

As a matter of fact, all fluids do more or less offer a resist- 
ance to separation or division, but, just as the idea of a rigid 
body is obtained from the observation of bodies in nature which 
only change form slightly on the application of great force, so 
is the idea of a perfect fluid obtained from our experiences of 
substances which possess the characteristics of extremely easy 
separability and apparently unlimited divisibility. 

3. Fluids are divided into Liquids and Gases ; the former, 
such as water and mercury, are not sensibly compressible, ex- 
cept under very great pressures ; the latter are easily compres- 
sible, and expand freely if permitted to do so. 

Hence the former are sometimes called inelastic, and the 
latter elastic fluids. 

4. Fluids are acted upon by the force of gravity in the 
same way as solids ; with regard to liquids this is obvious ; and 
that air has weight can be shewn directly by weighing a closed 
vessel, exhausted as far as possible : moreover, the phaenomena 
of the tides shew that fluids are subject to the attractive forces of 
the sun and moon as well as of the earth, and it is assumed, from 
these and other similar facts, that fluids of all kinds are subject to 
the law of gravitation, that is, that they attract, and are attracted 
by, all other portions of matter, in accordance with that law. 

Measure of the Pressure of Fluids. 

5. Consider a mass of fluid at rest under the action of any 
forces, and let A be the area of a plane surface exposed to the 
action of the fluid, that is, in contact with it, and P the force 
which is required to counterbalance the action of the fluid upon 

P 

A, If the action of the fluid upon A be uniform, then -j is 

the pressure on each unit of the area A. If the pressure be not 
uniform, it must be considered as varying continuously from 
point to point of the area A, and if «r be the pressure on a small 

portion a of the area about a given point, then — will approxi- 
mately express the rate of pressure over a. When a, is indefi- 
nitely diminished let — ultimately =jp, then p is defined to be 



JilEASURE OF THE PRESSURE OF FLUIDS. 8 

the mjeasure of the pressure at the point consideredj p being: the 
pressure which would be exerted on an unit of area, if the rata 
of pressure over the unit were uniform and the same as at the 
point considered. ^ 

The pressure upon any small area a about a point, the 
pressure at which is p^ is therefore |?a + 7, where 7 vanishes 
ultimately in comparison with pa when a (and consequently ^a) 
vanishes. 

6. In order to employ the principles of Statics in the dis- 
cussion of the equilibrium of fluids, the following proposition is 
necessary. 

In a mass of fluid at rest any portion may he supposed to 
become solid toithout any other change in the circumstances of the 
equilibrium. 

For, if this supposition be made, there will be no alteration 
in the forces acting on the fluid, and the action between the 
solidified portion and the rest of the fluid, or between the solidi- 
fied portion and any smo6th surface with which it may be in 
contact, will be, as before, normal to its surface ; the equilibrium 
jof the solid can therefore be considered as niaintained by the 
external forces which act upon it, and the pressure of the re- 
maining fluid. 

7. The pressure at any point of a fluid at rest is the same in 
every direction. 

This is the most important of the characteristic propertied 
of a fluid; it can be deduced from Articles (2) and (6) in the 
following manner ; 

Let a small tetrahedron of fluid be supposed solidified ; then 
it is kept at rest by the pressures on its faces, and by the im- 
pressed force on its mass. 

The former forces depending on the areas of the faces vary 
as the square, and the latter depending on the volume and 
density varies as the cube of one of the edges of the solid, which 
is considered to be homogeneous, and therefore supposing the 
solid indefinitely diminished, while it retains always a similar 
form, the latter force vanishes in comparison with the pressures 

1-2 



4 MEASUBE OF THE PBESSUBE OF FLUIDS. 

on the &ce8 ; and these pressnres consequently form a system 
of forces in equilibriam. 

Let p^ p* be the units of pressure on the faces ABCt BCD^ 
and resolve the forces parallel to the edge ^ 

AD ; then, since the projections of the areas > 

ABCy BCD on a plane perpendicular to / 

AD are the same (each equal to a suppose), a ^ 

we have ultimately, ^X, 

piL—p*ai 

or p—p\ 

And similarly it may be shewn that the pressures on the other 
two faces are each equal \x>p or p\ 

As the tetrahedron may be taken with its faces in any direc- 
tion, it follows that the pressure at a point is the same in 
every direction. 

8. The following proof of the foregoing proposition is taken 
from Cauchy's Exerdcea^ 

Let P and Q be two points in a fluid at a finite distance 
from each other ; about PQ as axis describe a cylinder of very 
small radius, draw a plane through Q perpendicular to QP, 
draw any plane through P, and suppose the portion of fluid 
PQ to become solid. 

The solid PQ is kept at rest by the pressures on its ends 
and on its curved surface, and by the impressed forces which 
act upon it. 

Let p^ p' be the pressures at Q and P, a the area of the 

section Q of the cylinder, and r^ y^ 

o! of the section P; then the viz L^' 

pressure pd on the end P, resolved parallel to the axis of the 
cylinder, is equal to^a, and therefore 

pa —pa = the impressed force, resolved parallel to QP. 

Now whatever be the direction of the plane through P, this 
impressed force, when the radius of the cylinder is indefinitely 



* Seconde AnnSe, 1827, page 23. 
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diminished, is ultimately equal to the impressed force on the 
portion QP of the cylinder cut off by a plane through P per- 
pendicular to the axis^, that is, to 



/. 



PQ 

fpadx, 





where mf is the force on a particle m of the fluid at a distance 
X from Q. Hence 

rPQ 

p'=p+ pfdx, 

Jo . 

orp' is constant for all positions of the plane through P. 



Transmission of Fluid Pressure, 

9. Any pressure^ or additional pressure^ applied to the 
surface^ or to any other party of an incompressible fluid kept at 
restf is transmitted equally to all parts of the fluid. 

This property of incompressible fluids is a direct result of 
experiment, and, as such, is sometimes assumed. It is however 
deducible from our definition of a fluid by aid of the proposition 
of Art. 6. 




* The following considerations may complete this part of the proof : 

Let A B, A'B' be the two planes 

through P\pp' the mean densities ^^wn^' 

of AFA', BPB'; and //' the ac- q HS 

oelerations of the forces which are V J 

A' A 

acting on these portions of fluid. 

Then the difference of the forces on QAB and QA'B', (the volumes of which are 
equal) 

sithe difference of the forces on APA^ and BPB' 

=0>'/'-/>/).vol.^Pi' 
= b(pf).^aAA% 



and therefore i>'=jp + / pfdx + 5- AA\ 8 (/>/). 

Jo «^ 



The forces being continuous, the last term is obviously evanescent compared 
with the other quantities in the equation, and y is therefore constant. 



6 TRANSMISSION OF FLUID PBESSURE. 

Let P be a point in the soiface of a fluid at rest, and Q aiij 
other point in the fluid; about the straight line PQ describe a 
cylinder, of very small radius, bounded by the surface at P and 
by a plane through Q, perpendicular to QPy and suppose this 
cylinder to become solid. 

If Ahe pressure at P be increased by/?, the additional force on 
the cylinder, resolved in the direction of its axis, is^a, a being 
the area of the section of the cylinder perpendicular to its axis, 
and this must be counteracted by an equal force pa at Q in the 
direction QP, since the pressure /)f the fluid on the curved surface 
is perpendicular to the axis. The pressure at Q is therefore 
increasecl by p. 

I£ the straight line PQ do not lie entirely in the fluid, P and 
Q can be connected by a number of straight lines, all lying in 
the fluid, and a repetition of the above reasoning will shew that 
the pressure^ is transmitted^ unchanged, to the point Q, 

10. In consequence of this property, a mass of inelastic 
fluid can be used as a 'machine' for the purpose of multiplying 
power. 

Thus, if in a closed vessel full of water two apertures be 
made and pistons A, A' fitted in them, any pressure P applied 
to one piston must be counteracted by a pressure P on the othe^: 
piston, such that P : P in the ratio of the area A' : A, for the 
increased rate of pressure at every point of A is transmitted to 
evert/ point of A\ and the amount of pressure upon -4' depends 
therefore upon its area*. 

The action between the two is analogous to the action of a 
lever, and it is clear that by increasing A' and diminishing -4, 
we can make the ratio P' : P as large as we please. It is equally 
clear that this is independent of the quantity of fluid employed, 
and hence 

" The Hydrostatic Paradox" 

Any quantity of fluidy however emails can he made to sup- 
port any weighty however large. 

This statement is of course only practically true within the 



* Bramah^s PresB is an instance of the practical use of this property of fluids. 



TRANSMISSION OF FLUID PRESSUBE. 7 

limits assigned by the strength of the materials employed in 
the construction of the necessary machinery. 

11. The pressure of an elastic fluid is found to depend upon 
its density and temperature, as well as upon the nature of the 
fluid itself. 

When the temperature is constant, experiment shews that 
the pressure varies inversely as the space occupied by the fluid, 
that is, directly as its density. 

Hence if p be the density of an elastic fluid, and p its 
pressure, tiien, as long as the temperature remains the same, 

where A; is a constant, to be determined experimentally in any 
given case. 

Measures of Weighty Mass, and Density. 

12. The weight, mass, and density of a fluid are measured 
in the same way as for solid bodies. 

K Whe the weight of a mass M of fluid, then, in accordance 
with the usual convention which defines the unit of mass. 

Next, let p be the density and V the volume of the mass M 
of fluid, which we suppose homogeneous, and p the density, V 
the volume of an unit of mass of a standard fluid ; 

Then M: 1 :: pV: p'V\ 

m 

Let F' = 1, and make p the unit of density. 

Then M=pV, 
and W — gpV. 

13. Sometimes the conception of the intrinsic weight of 
a fluid is required, and for this the term " specific gravity" is 
employed. 

Measure of Specific Chravity, 

The specific gravity of a fluid is the ratio of the weight of any 
volume of it to that of an equal volume of a standard substance. 



8 MEASUBE OF SPECIFIC GBAYITT. 

Thus, if 117 be the weight of an anit of volume of the standard 
substance, and 8 the specific gravity of any fluid, the weight W 
of a volume V is given hj the equation 

W:=8wr, 
or if 117= 1, 

14. It will be observed that the unit of weight, implied in 
the equation W^sV, is not necessarily the same as in the 
equation W=^ffpV, and in fact, from the arbitrary way in which 
the units have been chosen, they are in general different 
quantities. 

In order to illustrate this point, we proceed to consider, in 
two cases, the nature of the relations between the several units 
employed in the equations under discussion. 

First case. Let the unit of length be the same in both 
equations, and take also the standard substance the same ; then 
the equation TF=«F implies that the unit of weight is the 
weight of an unit of volume of the standard substance, whereas 
from W=gpV, putting p = 1, and F= 1, we obtain 

Weight of an unit of volume of the standard substance = g 
times the unit of weight, 

and therefore the unit of weight in the latter formula is - th of 

3 
the unit in the former. 

• 

Second case. Let the unit of length be as before the same 
in both equations, and suppose the unit of weight assigned, and 
the same in both, taking it for example to be 1 lb. Now it is 
known that a cubic foot of water at a certain temperature weighs 
1000 oz.; if then one foot be the unit of length, and « represent 
the specific gravity of water, the equation W^sV gives 

1000 „ „ 1000 

-jy lbs. = « lbs., or5 = -j^, 

that is, the specific gravity of water = -— - (the specific gravity 
of the standard substance). 
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Again, considering p as the density of water, we obtain from 
the equation W^gpY^ 

1000 „ „ 1000 

-^Ibs. =5rplbs., or p = — , 

that is, 

the density of the standard substance : the density of water 

:: Uff : 1000; 

the numerical value of g of course depending on the unit of 
time. 

In a similar manner other arrangements of the units can be 
treated, but the two cases just discussed will sufficiently illustrate 
the meanings of the symbols employed. 

15. In the previous articles no account has been taken of 
fluids in which the density is variable ; but it is easy to con- 
ceive the density of a mass of inelastic fluid varying continuously 
from point to point, aind it will be hereafter found that a mass 
of elastic fluid, at rest under the action of gravity, and having a 
constant temperature throughout, is necessarily heterogeneous: 
the density at a point of a fluid must therefore be measured in 
the same way as the pressure at & point, or any other con- 
tinuously varying quantity. 

Measure of the density at any point of a heterogeneous mass 
of fluid, 

. Let m be the mass of a volume v of fluid enclosing a given 
point, and suppose p the density of a homogeneous fluid such 
that the mass of a volume v is equal to m, or such that 

m=^pv; 

then p may be defined as the mean density of the portion v of 
the heterogeneous fluid, and the ultimate value of p when v is 
indefinitely diminished, supposing it always to enclose the point, 
is the density of the fluid at that point. 

In a similar manner the specific gravity at any point of a 
heterogeneous fluid is measured. 



EXAMPLES. 



(In these Ezamplee g is taken to be 32, when a foot and a second are units.) 



1. The top of a Hydrostatic Bellows is a circular plate, 5 feet 
in diameter, and the diameter of the cylindrical pipe is one^ighth of 
an inch;, the machine being filled with water,, find the weight which 
can be lifted by a pressure of 15 lbs. applied to the water in the pipa 

2. ABCD is a rectangular area subject to fluid pressure; AB 
is a fixed line, and the pressure on the area is a given function {P) 
S}t the length BG (a?) ; prove that the pressure at any point of CD 

' dP 

is —J- , where a = AB. 
ddx 

K A be a fixed point, and AB, AD fixed in direction, and if 

d'F 

AB = X and AD = y, the pressure at (7 = J~3~* 

3. If in the equation W=8V, the unit of weight be 100 lbs., 
and thie tinit of length 2 feet, compare the specific gravity of the 
standard substance with that of water. 

4. In the equation W=gpV, if the units of weight and length 
be the same as above, and the unit of time ^th of a second, compare 
the densiiy of the standard with that of water. 

5. If the units of weight and length be the same in the two 
equations W=8Vy W=gpV, and if the unit of length be 8 feet, and 
the unit of time half a second, compare the standard substances. 

6. If the unit of length be 2 feet in each equation, but the unit 
of weight in the first equation four times what it is in the second, 
compare the standards, the unit of time being half a second. 
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7. If the units of weight and length be the same in the two 
equations, the latter being 128 feet, find the unit of time in order 
that the standards may be the same. 

8. If the standards and the units of weight be the same, and the 

9 
unit of time —j^ seconds, compare the units of length. 

9. A velocity of four feet per second is the unit of velocity; 
water is the standard substance and the unit of weight is 125 lbs.; 
find the units of time and length in the equation W=gpV. 

r 

10. If the same substance be the standard for density and 
specific gravity, find the unit of time in order that W^sVinaj give 
the weight in pounds, and p = gpz the pressure in ounces. 

. ' ■ . • • ■ ■ 'A 

11. The unit of time is one^third of a second, and the unit of 
acceleration that of a filing body; find in lbs. the unit of weight in 

the equation W=gpV. 

••.'■■■■ - ' ' 

12. A velocity of 8 feet per second is the unit of velocity, th^ 
unit of acceleration is that of a falling body, and the unit of weighji 
is a ton; compare the density of the standard with that of water in 
the equation TFss^p F. 



.J 



V. .' 



CHAPTER II. 

THE CONDITIONS OP THE EQUILIBBIUM OP PLUIDS. 

16. Taking the most general case, suppose a mass of flmd, 
elastic or non-elastic, homogeneous or heterogeneous, to be at 
rest imder the action of given forces, and let it be required to 
determine the conditions of equilibrium, and the pressure at anj 
point 

Let a;, y, z, be the co-ordinates referred to rectangular axes, 
of any point Pin the fluid, and let Q be a point near it, so taken 
that PQ is parallel to the axis of x. 

Take «+&?, y, «, as the co-ordinates of Q; about PQ 
describe a small prism or cylinder bounded by planes perpen- 
dicular to PQy and conceive this cylinder to be solidified. 

Let a be the area of the section of the cylinder perpendicular 
to its axis, p the pressure at P and p + Sp the pressure at Q. 

Then, a being very small the pressure at any point of the 
plane P will be very nearly equal to jp, and the pressure upon it 
will therefore be 

where 7 vanishes in comparison with p when a is indefinitely 
diminished. 

We can therefore consider a so small that 7 may be neglected 
in comparison with p, and the pressure on the end P of the 
cylinder may be taken equal to j?a, and similarly the pressure on 
the end Q equal to 

{p + Sp)a. 

If /D be the mean density of the cylinder PQy its mass = paSx, 
and XpaSx will represent the force on PQ parallel to its axis, 
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if XSm^ YBm, ZSm, be the components of the forces acting on 
a particle Sm of fluid at the point xyz. 

Hence for the equilibrium of PQj a necessary condition is 

{p + Sp) a — /?a = XpaBxf 
or Sp = pXSx. 

Proceeding to the limit when &c, and therefore Sp, is in- 
definitely diminished, p will be the density at P, and we obtain 



t^pX*. 



By a similar process, 



dx 






But 



dp^:i,dx + ^dy + £dz; 



dx 



dz 



.\dp = p{Xdx+ Ydy + Zdz) (a), 

the equation which determines the pressure. 

17. It is therefore an essential condition of equilibrium 
that p {Xdx + Ydy + Zdz) should be a perfect differential of some 
function /(a?, ^, z) ; and 



dy 



dz 



dx 



J 



(/3), 



* In the above proof, a is talien so small that its linear dimensions may be 
neglected in comparison mth &b ; that is, the change in p, corresponding to a 
change dx in oe^ is considered, undisturbed by any alterations in y and s. 
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from which by diffsientiating, multiplying the equations respect 
tivelj bj Z^ X^ and F, and adding, we obtain 

^fdY dZ\ ^rfdZ dX\ „fdX dY\ 

a necessary although not a sufficient condition of equilibrium. 

18. Homogeneous Liquids. If the fluid be homogeneous 
and incompressible, Xdx + Ydy + Zdz must be a perfect diffe* 
rential (dV) in order that equilibrium may be possible. 

We then have d]^=^pdV^ 

and p=pV4-C. 

19. If the forces tend to fixed centres and are functions of 
the distances from those centres, we have 

X=2{^«^}, Y^%[Hr)^Y ^=2{*(r)^-Zf}, 

where (a, i, c) are co-ordinates of the centre to which the force 
j> (r) tends 

Now r"=(ir-a)»+(y-i)» + («-c)», 

.\Xdx-\- Ydt/ + Zdz = t<f>{r)dr, 
and dj) ^pX <f> {r) dr. 

In this case, since 

it is obvious that the equation (7) is always satisfied, but it 
is not to be inferred that the equilibrium of a heterogeneous 
fluid is always possible with such a system of forces. 

When the density is constant, the equations {13) become 

dX^dY dZ^dY dX^dZ 
dy dx^ dy dz ^ dz dx* 
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which are in this case always satisfied, and therefore the equili- 
brium of a homogeneous fluid under the action of such forces id 
always possible. 

20. Elastic Fluids. When the fluid is elastic, an additional 
condition is introduced, for, if the temperature be constant, 

.\^=^{Xclx+Ydy + Zdz) (S). 

If Xdx + Ydy + Zdz be a perfect differential dVy 

k^ = dV, 
P 

.-. ^log-^= F, 

I CI 

orp = (7€*, andp = -T€*. 

When the forces tend to fixed centres and are functions of the 
distances, Art. (19), this equation takes the form 

k^ = t<l>{r)dr, 
p 

and p can be determined. 

If the temperature be variable, the relation between the 
pressure, density, and temperature is found to be 

p:=kp{l + OLt), 

where t is the temperature, and a = '003665. 

In this case — = , . {Xdx + Ydy + Zdz), 

JP K (A "T" OX) 

and therefore t must be a ftmction of x, y, and z. 

In any of these cases, if the pressure at any particular point 
be given the constant can be determined. 

In the case of elastic fluids, if the mass of fluid and the space 
within which it is contained be given, the constant is determined. 
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21. The equation for determining p may also be obtained 
in the following manner. 

Let PQ be the axis of a very small cylinder bounded by 
planes perpendicular to PQ» and imagine this cylinder solidified. 

Let p and p + ip be the pressures at P and Q, a the areal 
section, and Ss the length of PQ. Then, if 8Sm be the compo- 
nent, in the direction PQ, of the forces acting on an element Bm, 

ip + Sp) a — />a = poiSBsy 

and therefore, proceeding to the limit, 

dp = p8d8. 

If a;, y, be the co-ordinates of P, and X, V, Z the com- 
ponents of B parallel to the axes, 

as as as 

and •', dp = p {Xdx+ Ydy + Zdz) as in Art 16. 

If the position of P be given by r, 0, and z, where r and 
are the polar co-ordinates of the projection of P on the plane xy, 
and if P, T, Z, be the components of S in the directions of r, 0, «, 

as as as 

and the equation for^ becomes 

dp^p{Pdr'\-Trd0 + Zdz]. 

In a similar manner the expression for dp msLj be obtained 
for any other system of co-ordinates. 

22. Surfaces of equal pressure. In all cases, in which the 
equilibrium of the fluid is possible, we obtain by integration 

p=^^{x,y,z). 

lip be constant and equal to p, 

^(a?,y,«)=y (A), 

is the equation to the surface at all points of which the pressure 
is constant, and by giving diflferent values to p we obtain a series 
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of surfaces of equal pressure, and tHe external surface, or free 
surface, is obtained by making p' equal to the pressure external 
to the fluid. 

If the external pressure be zero the free surface is therefore 

* <^ (aj, y, 2) = 0. 

The quantities 

d(l> d<f> d^ 
dx^ dy'* dz^ 

which are proportional to the direction-cosines of the normal at 
the point (a?, y, z) of the surface -4, are equal to 

dp dp dp 
dx^ dy^ dz^ 

respectively, i.e. to pX, pY, pZ^ and are therefore proportional 
to X, F, Z. 

Hence the resultant force at any point is in direction of the 
normal to the surface of equal pressure passing through the 
point*. 

23. In the particular cases, in which Xdx-^- Ydy + Zdz is a 
perfect differential rfF, p must be a function of F. 

For dp^pdV 

and dp being a perfect differential, p must be a function of V; 

letp=/'(F). 

ihea dp =f {V) dV, 

p=f{V)+G. 



* This last result may also be obtained in the following manner: 
Consider two consecutive surfaces of equal pressure, containing between them 
a stratum of fluid, and let a small circle be described about a point P in one surface, 
and a portion of the fluid cut out by normals through the circumference. The 
portion of fluid so cut out may be considered rigid, and kept at rest by the impressed 
force, and the pressures on its ends and on its circumference. Being very nearly 
a small cylinder, and the pressures at all points of its circumference being equal, 
the difference of the pressures on its two faces must be due to the foroe, which 
must therefore act in the same direction as these pressures, t.«. in direetioo of the 
normal at P. , . 

B. H. 2 
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Henoe F, and therefore p, is a fonction of ;p, and surfaces of equal 
pressure are also surfaces of equal densitj. 

I£ the fluid be elastic and the temperature variable 



jp k{l+at) 



dV. 



Hence by a similar process of reasoning t ia a, function of p, and 
surfaces of equal pressure are also surfaces of equal temperature. 

24. If however Xdx + Ydy + Zdz be not a perfect diflfe- 
rential, these surfaces will not in general coincide. 

1st. Let the fluid be heterogeneous and incompressible; then 
the surfaces of equal pressure and of equal density are given 
respectively by the equations 

dp = 0, dp = 0, 
or Xdx+ Ydy + Zdz^^O'i 

t^*t^-t^-o\ '''• 

These then are the diflerential equations of surfaces which by 
their intersections determine cm-ves of equal pressure and density. 



From (B) we obtain 

dx dy dz 

^dp Y^9 x^ _ ^^ Y ^^ X ^^ 
dy dz dz dx dx dy 

But from the conditions of equilibrium we have 

dX y^P ^ dY '^dp 
dy dy'~'^ dx dx' 

dY TT^P — ^^ y^P 
dz dz ^ dy dy ' 

dZ . rw dp dX TT do 



■(C). 
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and therefore the equations (C) become 

dx dy _ dz --^. 

dZ^dY^d^^d^^d^y^^ .....(l^j, 

dy dz dz dx dx dy 

the differential equations of the curves of equal pressure and 
density. 

2nd. Let the fluid be elastic and of variable temperature ; 

apd the curves of equal pressure and tem^perature are given by the 
simultaneous equations 

dp = 0, dt=^0; 

or Xdx+Ydy + Zdz = 

dt y , dt T ■ dt J 
-j~ax+-rdy + ^~dz = 
ax dy ^ dz 

But, since — is a perfect differential, the conditions of equi- 
librium are in this case 



d r X \^d f Y \ 
dy \l + CLt) dx\\-^ at) ' 



,. , .dX ^ dt ,^ , .dY ^^ dt 

with similar equations between X and Z, and Y and Z respec- 
tively. 

From the preceding equations, we obtain 

doc dy dz 

■ydt ^ dt y dt Y^ Y^ y dt ^ 
dz dy dx dz dy dx . 

dt yrdt _ l'{-at /dX dY\ 
dy dx^ a \dy dx) 



dx dz a \dx dz J 



2—2 
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and 



dz dy a \dz dyj' 

dx _ d^ _ dz 
iZ ^Y^dX dZ^dY dX' 



dy dz dz dx dx dy 

equations of the same form as (D), are in this case the 
differential equations of the curves of equal pressure and 
temperature, and therefore also of equal density. 

25. Fluid at rest under the action of gravity. 

Taking the axis of z vertical, and measuring z downwards, 

z=o, r=o, Z^g, 

and the equation (a) becomes 

dp = gpdzj 

» 

an equation which may also be obtained directly by consider- 
ing the equilibrium of a small vertical cylinder. 

In tlie case of homogeneous liquid, 

I>'=gpz+ G, 
and the surfaces of equal pressure are horizontal planes. 

Hence the free surface is a horizontal plane, and, taking the 
origin in the free surface, and 11 as the external pressure; 

n= a, 

and p=gpz + Il. 

If there be no pressure on the free surface, 

or the pressure at any point is proportional to the dqpth below the 
surface. 

26. If two liquids^ which do not mix^ meet in a bent tuhe, the 
heights of the free surfaces above the common surface are inversely 
as the densities. 
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For the pressures at the common surface are the same, and if 
3, z* be the heights of the upper surfaces above the common 
surface, and />, p the densities, these pressures are respectively 

and /. - = ^ . 

z p 

27. In the case of heterogeneous liquid, the equation 

dp = gpdz, 

shews that p must be a function of z. The density and pressure 
are therefore constant for all points in the same horizontal plane. 

As an example^ let pec z* = fiz^^ 
then P — QfJi' 7 + n. 

28. If the fluid be elastic, p = Ap, 

and -^^s^dz: 

p k 



.'. log^ = x ^^^ p'^Ce 



^ 



The surfaces of equal pressure are in this case also horizontal 
planes, and the constant G must be determined by a knowledge 
of the pressure for a given value of «, or by some other fact in 
connection with the particular case. 

Example. A closed cylinder^ the aans of which is vertical^ 
contains a given mass of air. 

Measuring z from the top of the cylinder, 

/. if M be the given mass, a the radius, and h the height of the 

cylinder, 

ff^ G ^ 

ilf = I pira^dz = ira'— (e* - 1), 

whence G is determined. 
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29. Itttistrations of the tise of the general equation, 

(1) Let a given volume V of liquid be acted upon by forces 

fUC /^ flZ 

respectively parallel to the axes; 

then dp^pir-^dx-^^^dy-^^dz^, 

m 

and ^=(7_^e(g + |V?.;). 

The surfaces of equal pressure are therefore similar ellipsoids, 
and the equation to the free surface is 

assuming that there is no external pressure* 

The condition which determines the constant is that the 
volume of the fluid is given, and we have 

(2) A given volume of heavy liquid is ai rest under the action^ 
of a force to a fixed point varying as the distance from that point. 

Take the fixed point as origin, and measure z vertically 
downwards ; 

then X= — /Lta?, Y^ — fjuy, and Z=g^ fjbz; 

,\ dp = p {-^ fjLxdx -- fiydy + {g — fiz)dz\, 

and s ^^G-fi % Vgz. 
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The surfaces ef equal pressure are spheres, and the free sur- 
face, supposing the external pressure zero, is given by the equation 

The volume of this sphere is 



4 /2C 



equating this to the given volume, the constant C is deter- 
mined, and the pressure at any point is then given in terms of 
r and z. 

Rotating Fluid, 

30. If a quantity of fluid revolve uniformly and without any 
relative displacement of its particles, about a fixed axis, the pre- 
ceding equations will enable us to determine the pressure at any 
point, and the nature of the surfaces of equal pressure. 

For, in such cases of relative equilibrium, every particle of 
the fluid moves uniformly in a circle, and the resultant of the 
external forces acting on any particle m of the fluid, and of the 
fluid pressure upon it, must be equal to a force twcdV towards the 
axis, 0) being the angular velocity, and r the distance of m from 
the axis ; it follows therefore that the external forces, combined 
with the fluid pressures and forces wcdV acting from the axis, 
form a system in statical equilibrium, to which the equations of 
the previous articles are applicable. 

31. A ma88 of homogeneous liquid^ contained in a vessel, re- 
volves uniformly about a vertical axis ; required to determine the 
pressure at any point, a/nd the surfaces of equal pressure. 

Take the vertical axis as the axis of z ; then, resolving the 
force 7WG)V parallel to the axes, its components are m(i?x and 
m(i?y, and the general equation of fluid equilibrium becomes 

dp^p {oD^xdx + cD^ydy — gdz)^ 
and therefore 
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The snrfa^^s of equal pressure are therefore paraboloids of 
revolution, and if the vessel be open at the top, the free surface 
is given by the equation 

where 11 is the external pressure. 

The constant must be determined by help of the data of each 
particular case. 

For iiistance, let the vessel be closed at the top and be vety 
nearly filled with fluid, and let 11 = 0; then, taking the origin at 
the highest point of the axis, ^ = when x y and z vanish, and 
therefore (7=0, and 

32. Next consider the case of elastic fluid enclosed in a 
vessel which rotates about a vertical axis ; 

as before dp^p\ii? {xdx + ydy) — gdz\^ 

and^s/tp; 

.-. ^logp = a)"^-J^ -gz-^Cy 
so that the surfaces of equal pressure and density are paraboloids. 

Let the containing vessel be a cylinder rotating about its 
axis, and suppose the whole mass of fluid given ; then, to de- 
termine the constant, consider the fluid arranged in elementary 
liorizontal rings each of uniform density: let r be the radius 
of one of these rings at a height z^ hr its horizontal and hz 
its vertical thickness, h the height, and a the radius of the 
cylinder ; 

the mass of the ring = 27rprSrBz, 

and the whole mass (M) of the fluid = / / ^irprdrdz^ 

J oj 

the origin being taken at the base of the cylinder. 
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Now p = €* . € 2* ; 

and .'. M=^ — r€*(c2* -i)(i-€'*), 
4in equation by which C is determined. 

33. In general the equation of equilibrium for a fluid re- 
volving uniformly and acted upon by forces of any^ kind, is 

dp^ p [Xdx + Ydy + Zdz + taf {xdx +y<?y){. 

In order that the equilibrium may be possible, three equation^ 
of condition must be satisfied, expressing that {^ is a perfect 
differential, and, if these conditions are satisfied, the surfaces of 
equal pressure, and, in certain cases, the free surface can be de- 
termined; but it must be observed that a free surface is not 
always possible. In fact, in order that there may be a free sur* 
face, the surfaces of equal pressure must be symmetrical with 
respect to the axis of rotation. 

Example. A closed vessel is completely filled with homo- 
geneous liquid, which fV made to rotate tmiformly about an axis 
inclined to the vertical, required to find the surfaces of equal 
pressure. 

Let a be the inx^lination of the axis ta the vertical, and take 
the axis of a; in the vertical plane through the axis of rotation; 
then 

■ 1 
— dp=((»'b — 5rsina)flS2? + 6)'yrfy--^cosa<&, * 

- = J©* (a;" + y*) — ^ajsina — ^2fco8a+ (7, 

r 

and the required surfaces are paraboloids having their conmion 
axis parallel to the axis of revolution. 

It will be seen that in this case the pressure about any given 
particle of fluid varies with its position in the circle in which 
it is moving ; in other words, a given particle of fluid passes 
across different surfaces of equal pressure in the course of its 
revolution. 
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Whole Pressure. 

84. Dep. The whole pressure of a fluid on any surface with 
which it is in contact is the sum of the normal pressures on each of 
its elements. 

If then p be the pressure at a point of an element 88 of the 
surface, 

pB8 is the pressure on the element, 

and JJpdS is the whole pressure, the summation extending over 
the whole of the surface considered. 

If the fluid be homogeneous liquid, and gravity the only 
force in action, p==gpz, measuring z vertically downwards from 
the surface of the liquid, 

and JJpdS =ffgped8. 

Let i be the depth of the centre of gravity of the surface 8^ 

then ». 8 :^Jfzd8; 

... * 

and .\ the whole pressure =^p5iS', 

i.e. the whole pressure is equal to the weight, of a cylindrical 
colimin of fluid, the height of which is z, and the base a plane 
area equal to the area of the surface. 

35. We now add some examples of the determination of 
whole pressure. 

(1) A hemispherical howl filled with water. 
Let r be its radius, p the density of water* 
Then the surface = 27rr', 

and z= -t; 

.*. whole pressure = ^'pTTr', 
i.e. whole pressure : the weight of the fluid :: 3 : 2. 
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(2) The density of a heavy li^id varies as the square of thA 
depth ; it is required to find the whole pressure on a semi-circular 
inrea immersed vertically with its hounding diameter in the surface. 

Let OP«r, AOP^e-, 

tjien (Art. 26) if the density 
= /L6 (depth)', the plressure at P 

and the whole pressure 
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= 2 r j' ff r" sm* ddOdr, 



(3) A cylindrical vessel is closed at the top, and very riettrly 
filled with incompressible fluids which rotates unifomdy about the 
axis of the cylinder ; to find the whole pressure on the curved 
surface and on the top ofthfi cylinder. 

In this case, taking the centre of the top as origin, and 
measuring z downwards, 

2 S 

p (or 

p 2 ^ 

Let a be the radius of the cylinder, h its height; then at 
a depth Zj the pressure at its surface 

an element of surface = 2ira ,Bz: 

/• the whole pressure on the curved surface 

= I 29rap {i^V-\-gz) dz, 

= irpa^hco^ + irpagh^ 

The pressure on the top at a distance r 6om the origin = J />6)V, 

and an element of its area = 27rrSr ; 
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therefore the whole pressure on the top 

(4) A hollow spherical shell is just filled with homogeneous 
liquid, and the liquid is at rest under the action of a force, to a 
point on the inner surface of the shell, proportional to the distance 
from that point; it is required to find tJie whole pressure on the 
sheU. 

Let be the centre of force, and r the distance of any point 
from 0. 



Then dp = — fiprdr, 

r 
and P^f^^l^PTi' 



r 



The pressure vanishes at the other extremity of the diameter 
OA, and therefore 

a beii^g tiie radius A G. 

If P be a point in the sphere and 

AGP^e, OP=2acos|, 

and th^ pressure at Ps 2fipcf sin* ^ . 

If PGQ = iO, in the plane of 0, the surface generated by the 
revolution of the arc PQ about OA 

= 27raS^.'asin^, 

and .*. the whole pressure on the surface 

/•» 

= 1 47rfi/9a* sin* ~ sin ^£{0 



= 2irfipa* \ {\ — cos 0) sin 



0d0 



= Am'fi^pa^. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. A rectangular area ABCD is just immersed in water with the 
side AB in the surface ; find a point P in AB such that the pressure 
on the triangle APD may be one-fourth of the pressure on the rect- 
angle. 

2. The side AB of a triangle ABC is in the surface of a fluid, 
and points D, E, are taken in AGy such that the pressures on the 
triangles BAD^ BDE^ BECy are equal ; find the ratios 

AB X BE \ EG. 

3. A triangle ABC is immersed in fluid, in such a position that 
the point ^ is in the surface and the lines ABy AC, are equally in- 
clined to it ; BC being produced to meet the surface in E, shew that 
the pressures on the triangles ABC, ACE, are in the ratio 

AB'-AC : AC. 

4. The density of a liquid varies as the square of the depth 
below the surface ; find the whole pressures, 1st, on a rectangular 
area just innnersed vertically with one side in the surfitce, 2nd, on a 
circular area just immersed. 

5. A parabolic area, bounded by the latus rectum, is just im- 
mersed vertically, with its vertex in the surface of a liquid ; find the 
whole pressure upon it, 1st, when the liquid is homogeneous, 2nd, 
when its density varies as the depth. 

6. A solid cone is completely immersed in water with a gene- 
rating line vertical, and its vertex in the sur&ce ; compare the whole 
pressures on the curved surface, and the base. 

7. Find the surfaces of equal pressure when the forces tend to 
fixed centres and vary as the distances from those centres. 

8. A regular tetrahedron is filled with fluid, and held so that 
two of its opposite edges are horizontal ; compai'e the pressures on its 
several sides with the weight of the fluid. 
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9. A spherical mass of elastic fluid is compressed into tbe 
cube which can be inscribed within the sphere ; compare the whole 
pressures on the surfaces of the cube and sphere. 

10. A thin tube in the form of an isosceles triangle is just filled 
with three liquids which do not mix; and, when held with its base 
vertical, the three points of junction bisect the sides ; prove that the 
densities are in arithmetic progression. 

11. In a solid sphere two spherical cavities, whose radii are equal 
to half the radius of the solid sphere, are filled with liquid ; the solid 
and liquid particles attract each other with forces which vary as the 
distance : prove that the surfaces of equal pressure are spheres con- 
centric with the solid sphere. 

12. A given quantity of elastic, fluid is contained in a hollow 
sphere, and its particles are acted upon by a force to the centre 
.of the sphere varying inversely as the distance. The sphere being 
supposed to vary in size, shew that the whole pressure on its surface 
.varies inversely as its radius, provided fi < 3k, where fi is the absolute > 
force, and k the ratio of the pressure to the density of the fluid. 

13. A quantity of incompressible fluid within a cylinder is acted 
upon by a force to a point in its axis Varying directly as the distance, 
and is made to rotate uniformly about the axis. Taking no account 
of gravity, determine the nature of the free sur£a.ces for different 
angular velocities ; and in particular, find the angular velocity for 
which the free sur&ce will be that of a cone. 

14. A closed cylindrical vessel is very nearly filled with in- 
compressible fluid, which is. acted upon by a force, varying as the 
distance, to the middle point of the axis of the cylinder ; if 2a be the 
length of the axis and c the radius of either end, shew that the whole 
pressure on the curved surface : the whole pressure on the ends 
:: 8a' : 3c\ 

Also find this ratio when the centre of force is at the centre of 
either end of the cylinder. 

15. A mass of fluid rests upon a plane subject to a central attrac- 
tive force (-pjy situated at a distance c from the plane on the side oppo- 
site to that on which the fluid is; and a is the radius of the tree 
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spherical surface of the fluid : shew that the whole pressore on the plane 

16. If 3 seconds be the unit of time, what must be the unit of 
length in order that the formula p = gpz may give the pressure in 
pounds, supposing the unit of volume of the standard substance to 
weigh 20 lbs.? 

17. If the density of water be the unit of density and a velocity 
of a yard per second the unit of velocity, find the units of space and 
time in order that the formula p = gpz may give the pressure in 
pounds. 

18. The unit of velocity being a velocity of one foot per second, 
and the unit of acceleration that of a falling body, find the unit 
of weight in the equation p » gpz, water being taken as the standard 
substance. 

19. A cylindrical rod, of radius one inch and length eight inches, 
is placed in a vessel of water ten inches deep, with one end on the 
bottom of the vessel,- and is inclined to the vertical at an angle A5^; if 
an inch be the unit of length, a yard per second the unit of velocity, 
and the density of water the unit of density, find the number of units 
of weight in the whole pressure on the rod. 

20. A vertical cylinder contains water which is made to rotate 

uniformly about the axis ; if - th of the axis be above the sur&ce 

when there is no rotation, prove that the greatest angular velocity 
which can be imparted to the liquid without causing any of it to 

leave the cylinder, is - ^ — , h being the height and a the radius of 
the cylinder. 

21. A conical vessel, of which the vertical angle is 60^, is placed 
with its axis vertical and vertex downwards, and half filled with water ; 
prove that the greatest angular velocity about the axis which the water 

/2g 
can have without overflowing is ^ -~ , where h is the height of the 

cone. 
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22. A diosed cylinder, with its axis vertical, is just filled with 
liquid which rotates uniformly about a generating line; fiad the 
whole pressures on the base, the upper end, and the curved surface. 

; 23. A vessel in the form of an inverted cone is partly filled with 
fluid, and closed with a lid ; it is then made to revolve uniformly 
about its axis ; if a small hole be now made at the vertex, determine 
how much of the fluid will escape, considering the different cases that 
arise according to the magnitude of the angular velocity. If this be 
indefinitely increased, prove that the surface of the fluid is a circular 
cylinder, and find its radius. 

24. An open vessel, containing two fluids which do not mix, 
revolves round a vertical axis with a given angular velocity; find the 
pressure at any point of the denser fluid, when the fluids have attained 
a state of relative rest, the depth of the lighter fluid in that state 
being given. 

25. If r, 0, (f> be polar co-ordinates of a point in a mass of homo- 
geneous liquid at rest under the action of a system of forces, the ac- 
celerating components of which are B, T, S, in the directions of r, of 
a line at right angles to the plane of ^, and of a line at right angles 
to both of these, and if p be the pressure at the point, prove that 

P 

26. A hollow sphere is just filled with liquid, which rotates uni- 
formly about a diameter, and is acted upon by a force to the centre 
which is a iunction of the distance ; prove that the pressure on the 
sphere is unaffected by the existence of the force. 

27. A circular cone, of vertical angle ^ , is just filled with 

water, and has a generating line rigidly attached to a horizontal 
plane. The plane is caused to revolve with uniform angular velocity 
about a vertical axis through the apex of the cone : find the greatest 
velocity which will allow of the pressure being zero at the highest 
point ; and in this case find the whole pressure on the base. 

28. A straight rod, every particle of which attracts with a force 
varying inversely as the square of the distance, is surrounded by a 
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mass of liomogeneous incompressible fluid; find the form of the 
sur&ces of equal pressure. 

29. Water in a vessel completely full is made to rotate uniformly 
about a horizontal axis ; And the surfaces of equal pressure. 

30. A quantity of heavy homogeneous fluid is attracted to a 
fixed centre, by a constant force the intensity of which is equal to the 
force of gravity, and is supported by a horizontal plane. Find the 
form of the surfaces of equal pressure ; and also the pressure on the 
plane, proving that when the plane passes through ike centre of force 
it is equal to four-thirds of the weight of the fluid. Find also ex- 
pressions for the pressure on the plane when it is either above or 
below the centre of force. 

31. A rigid spherical shell is filled with homogeneous inelastic 
fluid, every particle of which attracts every other with a force varying 
inversely as the square of the distance ; shew that the diflerence be- 
tween the pressures at the surfiuse and at any point within the fiuid 
varies as the area of the least section of the sphere through the point. 

32. At the vertex of a solid cone (vertical angle 2a) there is a 

centre of force the attraction to which varies as the distance ; and a 

given quantity of liquid is in equilibrium under the action of this 

force alone. Determine the form of its free surface. If the volume 

4 a 

of the liquid be ^ira'cos*,^, prove that the whole pressure on the 

surfisuse of the cone =^ \ fiptra* sin a, where p is the density of the 
liquid and /a the absolute force. 

33. An open vessel containing liquid is made to revolve about a 
vertical axis with uniform angular velocity. Find the form of the 
vessel and its dimensions in order that it may be just emptied. 

34. A quantity of liquid (gravity being supposed not to act) just 
fills a hollow sphere, and is repelled firom a point in the surface of 
the sphere by a force =fxx distance : if the liquid revolve round the 
diameter passing through the centre of force with uniform angular 
velocity w, find the whole pressure on the surface of the sphere. If, 
by diminishing the angular velocity one half, the pressure is also di- 
minished one half, shew that o' = 6/i, 

35. A rectangular plate of thin metal of given size is bent and held 
so that two opposite edges are parallel and in the same horizontal 

B. H. 8 
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plfme^ and the yertical eads are then dosed by flat plates ; if this yes- 
sel be filled with water, find its form when the whole pressure upon 
its curved surface is a minimum. 

36. An infinite mass of homogeneous fluid surrounds a closed 
sur&ce and is attracted to a point (0) within the surfieuse with a force 
which varies inversely as the cube of the distance. If the pressure 
on any element of the surfigice about a point P be resolved along FOy 
prove that the whole radial pressure, thus estimated, is constant, 
whatever be the shape and size •of the surface, it being given that ike 
pressure of the fluid vanishes at an infinite distance firom the point 0. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE RESULTANT PRESSUfiES OF FLUIDS ON SURFACKa 



36. In the preceding Chapter we have shewn how to in- 
vestigate the pressure at any 'point of a fluid at rest under the 
action of given forces ; we now proceed to determine the result- 
ants of the pressures exerted by fluids up(m swr/ace^ with which 
they are in contact. 

We shall consider, first, the action of fluids on plane surfaces, 
secondly, of fluids under the action of gravity upon curved 
surfaces, and thirdly, of fluids at rest under any given forces, 
upon curved surfaces. 



Fluid Pressures on Plane Surfaces. 

The pressures at all points of a plane being perpendicular 
to it, and in the same direction, the resultant pressure is equal 
to the sum of these pressures, that is, to the whole pressure, and 
acts in the same direction. 

Hence, if the fluid be incompressible and acted upon by 
gravity only, the resultant pressure on a plane 

= the whole pressure 

=gp~zA, 

where A is the area and z the depth of the centre of gravity. 

In general, if the fluid be of any kind, and at rest under the 
action of any given forces, take the axes of x and y in the 
plane, and let^ be the pressure at the point (a;, y). 

3—2 
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The pressure on an element of area &oSy ^pBxSy ; 
.\ the resultant pressure ^jjpdydx^ 
the integration extending over the whole of the area considered. 

K polar co-ordinates be used, the resultant pressure is given 
by the expression 

^jprdrdO. 

37. Def. The centre of pressure is the point at which the 
direction of the single force, which is equivalent to the fluid 
pressures on the plane surface, meets the surface. 

The centre of pressure is here defined with respect to plane 
surfaces only ; it will be seen afterwards that the resultant action 
of fluid on a curved surface is not always reducible to a single 
force. 

In the case of a heavy fluid, it is clear that the centre of 
pressure of a horizontal area, the pressure on every point of which 
is the same, is its centre of gravity; and, since pressure increases 
with the depth, the centre of pressure of any plane area, not 
horizontal, is below its centre of gravity. 

Prop. To obtain formulae for the determination of the centre 
of pressure of any plane area. 




Let p be the pressure at the point (a?, y),. referred to rectan- 
gular axes in the plane, x-\-hx,y + ty, the co-ordinates of Q^ 
^i y» co-ordinates of the centre of pressure. 
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Then y.jjpdydx = moment of the resultant pressure about OX, 

= the sum of the moments of the pressures 
on all the elements of area about OXy 

'=^!Spydydx] 

' JJpdydx' 

and similarly 0.=^.^^, 

the integrals being taken so as to include the area considered. 

If polar co-ordinates be employed, a similar process will give 
the equations 

^ ^Jfpr^ COS 0drd0 - _ ffp^ si^ OdrdO 
^~ SfprdrdO ' ^ Jfprdrde ' 

38. If the fluid be homogeneous and inelastic, and if gravity 
be the only force in action, 

p=gph, 

where h is the depth of the point P below the surface ; and we 
obtain 

- ffhxdydx ^ fjhydydx 

*~ fjhdydx ' 2^"" ffhdydx ^"^' 

It is sometimes useful to take for one of the axes the line of 
intersection of the plane with the surface of the fluid : if we take 
this line for the axis of a;, and as the inclination of the plane 
to the horizon, p =ffpy sin^, and therefore 

- _ Il^ydydx JJy'dydx 

^" ffydydx ' y'^W^ ^^^- 

From these last equations (fi) it appears that the position of 
the centre of pressure is independent of the inclination of the 
plane to the horizon, so that if a plane area be immersed in fluid, 
and then turned about its line of intersection with the surface as 
a fixed axis, the centre of pressure will remain unchanged. 
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If in the equations (a) we make K constant, that is, if we suppose 
the plane horizontal, x and y are the co-ordinates of the centre 
of gravity of the area, a result in accordance with Art. (36) ; but, 
in the equations (/S), the values of x and y are independent of 
d, and are therefore unaffected hj the evanescence of 0. This 
apparent anomaly is explained by considering that, however 
small 6 be taken, the portion of fluid between the plane area and 
the surface of the fluid is always wedge-like in form, and the 
pressures at the different points of the plane, although they all 
vanish in the limit, do not vanish in ratios of equality, but in 
the constant ratios which they bear to one another for any finite 
value of ^. 

e39. Ex. 1. A given volume of ineldstic fluid is at rest on 
a flxed plane^ under tha action ofaforcey to a fixed point in the 
plane f varying as the distance ; required to find the pressure on the 
plane. 

Taking the fixed point as origin, the expression for the 
pressure at any point is 

p^C-ifip (a^+y' + z^ = C-^fipr\ 

where r is the distance firom the origin ; and if fTra* be the given 
volume, the free surface is a hemisphere of radius a, and 



* The equatioDB of this article may be obtained by the following reasoning, 
which, as a slightly different method, it may be perhaps useful to insert. 

Through the boundary line of the plane area draw vertical lines to the surface, 
and let the fluid so enclosed be considered solid ; then the reaction of the plane, re- 
solved vertically, is equal to the weight of the solidified fluid, which acts in a vertical 
line through its centre of gravity ; and the point in which this line meets the plane 
.is the centre of pressure. 

Taking the same axes as in (38), the weight of an elementary prism, acting 
through the point x, y, is gphbxBycos 0, where 6 is the inclination of the plane to 
the horizon ; and therefore the centre of these paraJlel forces (Todhunter's Statics, 
Art. 66) acting at points of the plane, is given by the equations 

__ffgph X COS Odydx _ _ffgph y cos Odydx 
*~ ffgphcoaedydx ' ^~^ ffgphcoB0dydx * 

ffhxdydx - _ ffhydydx 
'''' ""' ffhdydx' ^'' ffhdydx ' 
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The portion of the plane in contact with floid is a c&cle of 
radius a, and therefore the pressure upon it 

rftr ra 

= I I ptdrdO 

Jo Jo 

This result may be written in the form /A§a . fwpa*, which 
is the expression for the attraction on the whole mass of fluid, 
supposed to be condensed into a material particle at its centre of 
gravity, and might in fact have been at once obtained by con- 
sidering the fluid solidified, and kept at rest by the attraction to 
the centre of force and the reaction of the plane. (See Tod- 
hunter's Statics, Art. 220.) 

Ex. 2. A rectangle has two sides horizontal, to find its centre 
of pressure. 

Take the upper side for axis of y and its middle point as 
origin ; let a, J, be the sides of the rectangle, c the depth of the 
origin, and the inclination to the horizon of the plane of the 
rectangle. 

Divide the rectangle into horizontal strips, and let x be the 
distance of one of these from the origin ; then its depth is 

c + aj sin ^, 
and the pressure on an elementary strip 

=gp {c + x sin 0)hSx; 



I x(c + xam0)dx 
-Jo a 



_ . I* 3c + 2o sin ^ 



I {c + xmi0)dx 



8 2c + a sin ^ ' 



and the value of ^ is evidently zero. 

If^ = 0, 5=:^, btltifc=.0, S = |a, 

results illustrative of the remarks of Art. 38. 

Ex. 3. A quadrant of a circle just immersed vertically in 
a heavy homogeneous liquid, with one edge in the surface. 
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Take Ox^ the edge in the sorface, as the axis of a;, 

and ;- /oVo^^^'^^^^y zJlt^l 

the limits of the integrations for y being the same as for x. 

ffydxdy = i/(a*- a?) c&= J a», 
JJanfdxdy=^ifx. (a* — «•) db= Ja*, 

SIy'dxdy^iJ{a'-af)*dx^ ^^, 
- 3 3 

Emplojing polar co-ordinates and taking the line Ox as the 
initial line, we should have p = gfyr sin d, and 

ir 

[* rr"" COS &9m0drde _ 



Tra* 



sin d c2r{2d 



f' ft" ain* 0drde 

t: * •' 



8^' 



3 



J j f^ sine drdd ^^ 

Ex. 4. A circular area^ radius a, w immersed with its plane 
verticalyjand its centre at a depth c» 

Take the centre as the origin, and the vertical downwards 
from the centre as the initial line ; then if phe the pressure at 
the point r, 0, 

p=gp{c + rco&0), 
and the depth below the centre of the centre of pressure 

2j I r^cos0{c + rcos0)drd0 , 

2 j/r {c + r cos 0) drd0 ^ 
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Ex. 5. A vertical rectangle^ eicposed to the (icttan of the 
atmosphere at an equable temperature. 

If n be the atmospheric pressure at the base of the rectangle, 

the pressure at a height z is lie *, Art (25), and if b denote the 
breadth, the pressure upon a horizontal strip of the rectangle 

.'• the resultar : pressure, if a be the height, 

T" ^ hh •» 

= / He J(fe = n2^(l-e"*), 
•'o 9 

and the height of the centre of pressure 

I ze^dz , 
_J« k a 



I. 



-^dz ^ e*-l 



6 




Ex. 6. A hollow cube is very nearly filled with liquid, and 
rotates uniformly about a diagonal which is vertical ; required to 
find the pressures upon, and the centres of pressure of its several 
faces. 

L For one of the upper faces ABCD, 

Take AD, AB, as axes of x and y; z,r, the vertical and 
horizontal distances of any point P (a;, y) from -4, 

then ^ = Jci>V + ffz, 



z = 



_x + y 



, projecting the broken line ANP on AE, 



V3 

.'. the pressure (P) on ABGD = I 1 pdydx 
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The centre of pressure is given by the equations 

IT. For one of the lower faces ECDF^ 
take EF, EC as axes, then, for a point Q^ 

and the rest of the process is the same as in the first case. 

Ex. 7. A qtMdrant af a circle is Just immersed vertically ^ 
with one edge in the surfacey in a liquid^ ike density of which varies 
as the depth. 

Taking Ox as the edge, in the surface, p^f^y ^juip^^fsg^; 
the centre of pressure is therefore given bj the equations 



n 



• rVa-'-jf" 



xt^dydx I Wdydx 

jjy'df/dx jjy'dydx 
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or, in polar co-ordinates, 

NVsm'^ecosedrdO f(r'em*0drd0 

•« 77- , and y^Yr ' 

jjr' sin*^ drd0 j r^Bin'e drdO 

and it will be found that 

- 16 a , - 32 a 
a? = and t/ = — z — . 

15 TT ^ 15 TT 

40. Peop. a vessel having a jplane base and plane vertical 
sides, contains two liquids which do not mix ; to find the residtant 
pressure on one of the sides, and the centre of pressure. 

Let p be the density and h the depth of the upper liquid, p\ h\ 
corresponding quantities for the lower liquid; the common surface 
must be a horizontal plane, (Art 26), the pressure at any point 
of which is gph, and the pressure at a depth z below the common 
surface is gph -^-gpz. 

Taking b for the breadth of one of the vertical sides, the 
pressure of the upper liquid upon it = igpbh^, and the pressure of 
the lower liquid 

= 1 g{ph + pz) bdz = gbh! {ph + iph'). 

The resultant pressure is the sum of these two and is equal to 

gb{iph' + phh' + yh"). 

The moment of the fluid pressure on this side about its line 

of intersection with the surface 

fh rK 

= 1 gpbz^dz-\-\ g{ph + pz)b{h + z)dz: 

performing the integrations, and dividing by the expression for 
the resultant pressure investigated above, we obtain the depth of 
the centre of pressure. 

41. Prop. To find tl^e resultant vertical pressure on any 
surfa^ce of a homogeneous liquid at rest under the action ofgravify. 
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Let PQ be a surface exposed to the action of a heavy liquid ; 
let AB be the projection of PQ on the 
surface of the liquid, and suppose the 
portion contained between PQ and the 
vertical lines through its boundary 
which meet the surface in AB to be 
solidified. 




The solid AQ ia supported by 
the horizontal pressure of the liquid, 
and by the reaction of PQ; this 
reaction resolved vertically must be 
equal to the weight of A Q, and con- 
versely, the pressure on PQ is equal to the weight of A Qy and 
acts through its centre of gravity. 

If PQ be pressed upwards by the liquid as in the figure, pro- 
duce the surface, project PQ on it as before, suppose the space 
AQ to be filled with liquid of the same kind, and remove the 
liquid from the inside. 




Then the pressures at all points of PQ are the same as before, 
but in the contrary direction, and since the vertical pressure in 
this hypothetical case is equal to the weight of A Q^ it follows 
that in the actual case, the resultant vertical pressure upwards is 
equal to the weight of A Q. 

If the surface be pressed partially upwards and partially 
downwards, draw through P, the highest point of the portion of 
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surface considered, a vertical plane PR, and let A GB be the 
projection of P8Q on the surface of the liquid. 




Then the resultant vertical pressure on PfiS, 

= the weight of the liquid in PSR, 

and on BQ^ CQ, 

and the whole vertical pressure = the weight of the liquid in 
CQ + the weight of the liquid in PB. 

This might also have been deduced from the two previous 
articles, "for PR can be divided by the line of contact of vertical 
tangent planes into two portions PS, SB, on which the pressures 
are respectively upwards and downwards ; and since 

pressure on PS = weight of liquid APS, 
and SB = ASB, 

the difference of these, i.e. the vertical pressure on PR = weight 
of fluid PB. 

In a similar manner other cases may be discussed. 

It will be observed that this investigation applies also to the 
case of a heterogeneous liquid (in which the density must be a 
function of the depth, since surfaces of equal pressure are surfaces 
of equal density), provided we consider that the hypothetical ex* 
tention of the liquid follows the same law of density* 

42. Prop. To find the resultant horizontal pressure, in a 
given direction, on a surface PQ. 

Project PQ on a vertical plane perpendicular to the given 
direction, and let pq be the projection. 
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Then finpposing Pq solidified, it is kept at rest hy the pres- 
sure on pq, the resultant horizontal pressure on PQ, and forces 
in vertical planes parallel to the plane ^;. 




Hence the horizontal pressure on PQ is equal to that on pq, 
and acts in the same straight line, i.e, through the centre of 
pressure of /?y. 

43. Hence, in general, to determine the resultant fluid pres- 
sure on any surface, find the vertical pressure, and the resultant 
horizontal pressures in two directions at right angles^ to each 
other. These three forces may in some cases be compounded into 
a single force, the condition for which may be determined by 
the usual methods of Statics. 

Ex. A hemisphere is filled with homogeneous liquid: re- 
quired to find the resultant action on one of the four portions into 
which it is divided by tvoo vertical planes through its centre at 
right angles to ea^h other. 

Taking the centre as origin, the bounding horizontal radii 
as axes of x and y, and the vertical radius as the axis of Zy the 
pressure parallel to x is equal to the pressure on the quadrant 
yOzy which is the projection, on a plane perpendicular to Ox, 
of the curved surface. 

Therefore, the pressure parallel to Ox 



= 9P 



ira 



4ta 



4 '37r 3 



= offP^ > 



and the co-ordinates of its point of action are 

(3 3 \ 
0, -a, Y^Traj , Art. 39, Ex. 3 ; 
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1 

similarly, the pressure parallel to Oy = ^gpa^, and acts through 
the point, 

g«, o, ^^a). 

The resultant vertical pressure = the weight of the liquid 

1 ... "3 

= - gfyrra^^ and acts in the direction of the line aj = - a = y. 

The directions of the three forces all pass through the point 

/3 3 8 \ 

and they are therefore equivalent to a single force 

^gpa^tJin^-^ 8) in the line 
b 



X 



3 3 2 / 3 \ 



2 

a straight line through the centre, as must obviously be the case, 
since all the fluid pressures are normal to the surface. The point 
in which it meets the surface of the hemisphere may be called 
' the centre of pressure.' 

44. Prop. To find the resultant pressure on the surface of 
a solid either wholly or partially immersed in a heavy liquid. 

Suppose the solid removed, and the space it occupied filled 
with fluid of the same kind, and conceive this fluid solidified ; the 
resultant pressure upon it will be the same as upon the original 
solid. But the solidified fluid is at rest under the action of its 
own weight, and the pressure of the fluid surrounding it : the 
resultant pressure is therefore equal to the weight of the fluid dis- 
placed, and acts in a vertical Kne through its centre of gravity*. 



* This result may also be obtained by means of Arts. 41 and 42, as follows : 
Draw parallel horizontal lines touching the surface^ and forming a cylinder which 
encloses it; the curve of contact divides the surface into two parts, on which the 
resultant horizontal pressures, parallel to the axis of the cylinder, are by Art. 42 
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The same reasoning evidently shews that the resultant 
pressure of an elastic fluid on any solid is equal to the weight 
of the elastic fluid displaced hy the solid. 

45. Prop. To find die resultant pressure on any surface of 
a fluid at rest under the action of any given fbrces. 

Let p be the pressure, determined as in Chapter II., at anj 
point [x, y^ z) of a surface, u = 0, exposed to the action of the 
fluid. Then if 



i.=(£)"H^*-(' 



dz) ' 



j^du pdu pdu 
^^' ^rfy' dz' 

are the direction-cosines of the normal at the point {x, y, z). 

Let S8 be an element of the surface about the same point. 
The pressures on this element, parallel to the axes, are 

^^S»« i'^l*^ f''>-: 

.*. if X, Yy Zy and L, Jf, Nhe the resultant pressures parallel to 
the axes, and the resultant couples, respectively, 

x.[j,FpB. r,jj,Pps. Z^jjfPpS. 



equal and oppusite; the horizontal pressures on the solid therefore balance each 
other and the resultant is wholly verticaL To determine the amount of the resultant 
vertical pressure, draw parallel vertical lines touching the surface, and dividing it 
into two portions on one of which the resultant vertical pressure acts upwards^ and 
on the other downwards; the difference of the two, by Art. 41, is evidently the 
weight of the fluid displaced by the solid. 
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the integrations being made to include the whole of the surface 
under consideration. 

These resultants are equivalent to a single force if 

XL+YM+ZN^O. 

46. The surface may be divided into elements in three 
different ways by planes parallel to the co-ordinate planes. 

Thus, SxSy = projection of S8 on xy = P-r- ^S; 

and •\Z^jjpdxdy\ and similarly, X==fJpdydZf and Y=JJpdzdx, 

L=JJp(ydxdjf — zdxdz)^ 

= If p iydy - zdz) dxy 

Jf = ffp {zdz — Qcdx) dj/y 

N=JJp (xdx — t/djf) dz. 

47. If the fluid be at rest under the action of gravity only, 
imd the axis of « be vertical, j? is a function of z, {z) suppose, 
and therefore, 

X=II<l>(z)dydz, 

which is evidently the expression for the pressure, parallel to x, 
upon the projection of the given surface on the plane yz ; and 
similarly Yia equal to the pressure upon the projection on xz. 

Again, if the fluid be incompressible and acted upon by 
gravity only, pSxBy is equal to the weight of the portion of fluid 
contained between S8 and its projection on the surface of the 
fluid ; 

.•. Z, or jjpdocdy^ is the weight of the superincumbent fluid. 

These results accord with those previously obtained, Arts. 
41 and 42. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. Find the centres oi pressure of a paitUelogram with one side 
in the sur&ce, and of a triangle with one side in the sur&ce. 

2. Water is poured into a hollow sphere, determine the depth of 
the water when the resultant pressure is half the total normal 
pressure. 

3. A oonical wine-glass is filled with water and placed in an 
inverted position on a table ; if the whole pressure of the water 
on the glass be double its resultant pressure, find the vertical angle 
of the cone. 

4. A hollow paraboloidal vessel, open at the top, la inverted 
and placed on a horizontal table; fluid being poured in through 
a hole at the vertex, find its height when it begins to escape, and the 
condition that this may be possible. 

6. A vessel in the form of a regular pyramid, whose base is a 
plane polygon of n sides, is placed with its axis vertical and vertex 
downwards and is filled with fluid. Each side of the vessel is move- 
able about a hinge at the vertex, and is kept in its place by a string 
fiistened to the middle point of its base and to the centre of the 
polygon : shew that the tension of each string is to the whole weight 
of the fluid as 1 : n sin 2a, where a is the inclination of each side to 
the horizon. 

6. Mnd the centre of pressure of a square lamina having one 
angular point in the surface of a fluid ; and supposing it to be moved 
about the angular point in its own plane, which is fixed, and to be 
always totally immersed, find the locus of its centre of pressure. 

7. Find the centre of pressure of an elliptic lamina just immersed 
in a heavy fluid ; and supposing it turned round in the same vertical 
plane, so as to be always just immersed, find the locus with respect to 
its axes of the centre of pressure. 

8. A cubical box, filled with water, has a close>fitting heavy lid 
fixed by smooth hinges to one edge ; compare the tangents of the 
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angles through which the hoz must be tilted about the several edges 
of its base, in order that the water may just begin to escape. 

9. A plane area of any form is immersed in a homogeneous 
liquid, and vertical straight lines are drawn through the boundary 
to the surface, thus determining a portion of the liquid : shew that 
the centre of gravity of this portion and the centre of pressure of the 
plane area are in the same vertical straight line, and that the depth 
of the centre of pressure is twice that of the centre of gravity. 

10. Find the centre of pressure of a semi-ellipse (axes 2a and a) 



IT 



which is bounded by a diameter inclined at the angle ^ to its major 
axis, its plane being vertical, and the diameter in the surface. 

11. A semi-ellipse bounded by its axis minor, is just immersed 
in a liquid the density of which vaiies as the depth ; if the axis minor 
be in the sur&.ce, find the eccentricity in order that the focus may be 
the centre of pressure. 

12. A square lamina ABGD, which is immersed in water, has 
the side AB in the surface ; draw a line BE to a point E in CD such 
that the pressures on the two portions may be equaL Prove that, if 
this be the case, the distance between the centres of pressure : the 

side of the square :: V^05 : 48. 

,13. A semicircular lamina is completely immersed in water with 
its plane vertical, so that the extremity A of its bounding diameter is 
in the sur&ce, and the diameter makes with the surface an angle a. 

Prove that if J^ be the centre of pressure and the angle between 
AE and the diameter, 

3?r + 16tana 



tan tf = 



16 + 15«-tana' 



14. Find the centre of pressure of a segment of a parabola 
bounded by the curve and the latus-rectum, the tangent at one end 
of the bounding ordinate being in the surface. If the liquid rise, 
the parabola remaining stationary, shew that the centre of pressure 
describes a straight Una 

15. A cone is totally immersed in a fluid, the depth of the 
centre of its base being given. Prove that, P, P*, -P", being the 

4—2 
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ramltant pressnras on its convex sorfiicey when tihe sines of the incli- 
nation of its axis to the horizon are s, 8, $'% respeddyelj, 

16. Find the centre of pressure of the area between the curve 

Jx-vJy^Jay and the axes, taking the axes rectangular and one of 
them in the sur&use. 

17. A quantify of incompressible fluid acted upon by a central 
force varying as the distance is contained between two parallel planes; 
if J, J?, be the areas of the planes in contact with the fluid, shew that 
the pressures upon them are in the ratio A* : JB^, 

18. A hollow sphere is full of fluid, the density of which varies 
as (the depth)*; shew that the whole pressure on the sur&ce of the 
sphere : the resultant pressure :: n + 3 : n + 1, 

19. One asymptote of a hyperbola lies in the sur&ce of a fluid; 
find the depth of the centre of pressure of the area included between 
the immersed asymptote, the curve, and two given horizontal lines in 
the plane of the hyperbola. 

20. A cone is immersed in a fluid vrith the centre of its base at 

a distance of ^ of its altitude below the surface. A paraboloid of the 

same base and altitude is also immersed in the fluid with the centre 
of its base at the same distance below the surface as that of the cone, 
and with its axis inclined at the same angle to the vertical. Find 
what this angle must be in order that the resultant pressures on the 
convex surfaces of the two solids may be equal. 

21. A regular tetrahedron with one of its faces horizontal is 
filled with two fluids the common surface of which bisects its altitude. 
Find the centre of pressure of one of the sides. 

22. A hollow cube is very nearly filled with fluid, and is made 
to rotate uniformly about a vertical edge ; find the pressure upon, 
and centres of pressure of, its several sides. 

23. A closed cylinder, very nearly filled with fluid, rotates 
uniformly about a generating line, which is vertical ; find the re- 
sultant pressure on its curved surface. 
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Determine also the point of actioii of the pressure on its upper 
end. 

24. A cube is filled with a fluid the density of which varies as 
the depth. The three edges which pass through the highest comer 
of the cube make angles a, ^, y, with the vertical. Find the result- 
ant pressure on one of the upper faces of the cube. 

^ 25, A cone is filled with fluid, and fitted with a heavy lid, 
moveable about a hinge ; it is then made to revolve uniformly about 
the generating line through the hinge, which is vertical ; fibad the 
greatest angular velocity consistent with no escape of the fluid. 

26. A portion of a spherical shell is cut off by a plane, and the 
remaining portion is placed on a horizontal plane so that the circular 
section is in contact with the plane and is then filled with water 
through a small hole at the highest point. Find the largest piece 
which can be cut off so that, however light the shell may be, the 
water may not escapa 

In this case, prove that the whole pressure on the shell is to the 
weight of the fluid in the ratio 2:1. 

27. If a plane area immersed in a fluid revolve about any axis 
in its own plane, prove that the centre of pressure describes a straight 
line in the plane. 

28. A plane area is wholly immersed in a fluid in a position not 
horizontal; if the area be turned about its centre of gravity in its 
own plane, shew that the locus of the centre of pressure of the area 
will be an ellipse. 

29. A cube whose edge is 2a, and whose faces are horizontal 
and vertical, is surrounded by a mass of heavy fluid, the volume of 

which is 8a'{7r^6 - 1}; the fluid is acted on by a force tending to 

the centre of the cube, and varying as the distance, the force at the 

distance a being g ; find the form of the free surface and the pressure 

at any point : also if one of the vertical faces of the cube be moveable 

about a horizontal line in its own plane, shew that the face will be at 

4 

rei^t, if this line be at a distance -za from the lowest edge of that face. 

o 

30. A hollow cone open at the top is filled with fluid ; find the 
resultant pressure on the portion of its surface cut off, on one side. 
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hj two planes throngh its axis inclined at a given angle to each other; 
also determine the line of action of the resultant pressare, and shew 
that) if the vertical angle be a right angle, it will pass through the 
centre of the top of the cona 

31. A solid cylinder having plane ends is completely immersed 
in water with its centre at a given depth and its axis inclined at a 
given angle to the vertical ; find the direction and magnitude of the 
resultant pressure on the curved surface of the cylinder. 

32. A bowl in the form of a hemisphere is filled with water ; 
find the direction and magnitude of the resultant pressure on the 
upper portion of the bowl cut off by a plane through its centre in- 
clined at a given angle to the horizon. 

33. An open conical shell, the weight of which may be neglected, 

is filled with water, and is then suspended from a point in the rim, 

and allowed gradually to take its position of equilibrium; prove that, 

2 
if the vertical angle be oos~* ^ , the surfeu^e of the water will divide 

the generating line through the point of suspension in the ratio 
2: 1. 

34« A regular polygon wholly immersed in a heavy homogeneous 
liquid is moveable about its centre of gravity; prove that the locus 
of the centre of pressure is a sphere. 

35. A hemispherical bowl is filled with water, and two vertical 
planes are drawn through its central radius, cutting off a semi-lune 
of the surface ; if 2a be the angle between the planes, prove that the 
angle which the resultant pressure on the sur&ce ma^es with the 
vertical 



= tan" 



1 /sin a\ 



36. A vessel in the form of a surface of revolution has the 
following property ; if it be placed with its axis vertical, and any 
quantity of fluid be poured into it, the ratio of the total normal 
pressure to the resultant vertical pressure vaiies as the depth of the 
fluid poured in. Shew that the equation to the generating curve is 



C8=QCy. 



CHAPTER IV. 

TU£ EQUILIBBIUM AND THE OSCILLATIONS OF FIXATING 

BODIES. 



48, Peop. To find the conditions of equilibrium of a jloaJb- 
ing hody^ 

We shall suppose that the fluid is at rest under the action 
of gravity only, and that the body, under the action of the same 
force, is floating freely in the fluid. The only forces then which 
act on the body are its weight, and the pressure of the surround- 
ing fluid, and in order that equilibrium may exist, the resultant 
fluid pressure must be equal to the weight of the body, and must 
act in a vertical direction. 

Now we have shewn. Art. (44), that the resultant pressure 
of a heavy fluid on the surface of a solid, either wholly or 
partially immersed, is equal to the weight of the fluid displaced, 
and acts in a vertical line through its centre of gravity. 

Hence it follows that the weight of the body must be equal 
to the weight of the fluid displaced, and that the centres of 
gravity of the body, and of the fluid displaced, must lie in the 
same vertical line. 

These conditions are necessary and sufficient conditions of 
equilibrium, whatever be the nature of the fluid in which the 
body is floating. K it be heterogeneous, the displaced fluid 
must be looked upon as following the same law of density 
as the surrounding fluid; in other words, it must consist of 
strata of the same kind as, and continuous with, the horizontal 
strata of uniform density, in which the particles of the surround- 
ing fluid are necessarily arranged. 

If for instance a solid body float in water, partially immersed, 
its weight will be equal to the weight of the water dispkoed, 
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together with the weight of the air displaced; and if the air 
be removed, or its pressure diminished by a diminution of its 
density or temperature, Art. (19), the solid will sink in the water 
through a space depending upon its own weight, and upon the 
densities of air and water. This may be further explained by 
observing that the pressure of the air on the water is greater 
than at any point above it, and that this surface pressure of the 
air is transmitted by the water to the immersed portion of the 
floating body, and consequently the upward pressure of the air 
upon it is greater than the dovmward pressure. 

49. We now proceed to illustrate the application of the 
above conditions, by the discussion of some particular cases. 

Ex. 1. A portion of a solid paraholoid, of given height, 
floats with its axis vertical and vertex downwards in a homo^ 
geneous liquid, required to find its position of equilibrium. 

Taking 4a as the latus rectum of the generating parabola, 
h its height, and x the depth of its vertex, the volumes of the 
whole solid and of the portion immersed are respectively 27raA' 
and 27raa^; and if p, cr, be the densities of the solid and liquid, 
one condition of equilibrium is 

p . 27raA' = a . 2Traa?\ 



X 



V^' 



which determines the portion immersed, the other condition 
being obviously satisfied. 

Ex. 2. A triangular prism floats with its edges horizontal^ 
to find its positions of equilibrium. 

Let the figure be a section of the prism by a vertical plane 
through its centre of gravity. 

PQ is the line of floatation and H the centre of gravity of 
the liquid displaced. When there is equilibrium the area APQ 
is to -45(7 in the ratio of the density of the prism to the density 
of the liquid, and therefore for all possible positions of PQ the 
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area APQ is constant ; hence PQ always toaches, at its middle 
point, a hyperbola of which AB, A (7, are the asymptotes. 




Also HG must be perpendicular to PQy and therefore since 

AH:HJE=AG: GF, 

FE must be perpendicular to PQ, that is, FE is the normal 
at E to the hyperbola. The problem is therefore reduced to 
that of drawing normals from F to the curve*. 

Let ajy = c' be the equation to the curve referred to AB^ AG 
as axes, and let 

iBAC-^e, AB=^2a, -4(7=2* (a). 

Let Xy y, be the co-ordinates of E; the co-ordinates of F are 
a, 6, and the equation to the normal at E is 



ycosO — x,f. . 



xGo^d—y 

And if this pass through F^ the co-ordinates of which are a, J, 
(& — jf^^cos ^ — y) = (a — a;) (y cos ^ — ar), 
or a?— (a + Jcos^ x^jf — (acos^ + J)y (/S). 

• Senate-Houae Problems, 185^. 
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The equations (a) and (JS) determine all the points of the 
hyperbola, the tangents at which can be lines of floatation. 

Also (/9) is the equation to an equilateral hyperbola, referred 
to conjugate diameters parallel to AB, AC; the points of inter- 
section of the two hyperbolas are therefore the positions of E. 

To find aj, we have 

a^ - (a + J cos ^.a' + (acos ^ 4- i) c*aj- c*«0, 

an equation which has only one negative root, and one or three 
positive roots, and there may be therefore three positions of 
equilibrium or only one. 

If the densities of the liquid and the prism be p and o*, we 
have, since the area PA Q 

« J-4P. -4Q sin 5 = 2a!y sin 5 = 2c^ sin 5, 
2pc' am0 = 2aab sin d, 
or pc^=aah^ 
from which c is determined. 

Suppose the prism to be isosceles, then putting a^^hy the 
equation for x becomes 

from which we obtain a? = c, which pves y = c, and makes BG 
horiisontal, an obvious position of equilibrium, and also 

aj = |(l + co8 5)±||*(l + cos5)»-cj* 

= a cos"- ± (a* cos*- — c*)*; 

the isosceles prism will therefore have only one position of equi- 
librium, unless 

J 
acos ->c; 
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and, BiQce p(? ^ acf, this is equivalent to 



,0^ la* 



COS- - > 



Ex. 3. Determine the position of equilibrium of a balloon of 
given size and weight, neglecting the variations of temperature a^ 
different heights in the atmosphere. 

If the temperature be constant, the pressure of the air at a 

-^ • II-- 

height z = He"* , and its density === tt- € * , 11 being the atmo- 
spheric pressure at the level from which the height is mea- 
sured. 

The air displaced consists of a series of strata of variable 
density, and if z be the height of the lowest point of the balloon^ 
X the distance from that point of any horizontal section (X) of 
the balloon, and h its height, the weight of a stratum of the air 
displaced is 

11*7 ^*^ 

and the whole weight of air displaced 

• 

The form of the balloon being given, X is a known function 
of aj, and if PF be the weight of the balloon and of the gas it 
contains, the height z will be determined by equating W to the 
expression we have obtained for the weight of the air displaced. 

* Note on Ex. % It is evident that, if any solid float so that the immersed 
portion is a triangular prism, the construction employed in Ex. 2 wiU determine 
its positions of equilibrium ; for if (? be its centre of gravity, and AOhe joined 
and produced to ^ so that A6==20Fy Fiah fixed point through which the normal 
at ^must always pass. The construction may also be extended to the case of a 
pyramid of any kind floating with its vertex downwards. For, if the volume of 
the pyramid cut off by a plane be constant, the plane envelops a surface, its point 
of contact with which (Art. 5i) is the centre of gravity of the plane. Hence 
taking ^ as the vertex, and ^ as the centre of gravity of the plane of floatation, 
AM=iAE, and, if AO be produced until AQ=iAF, F \a a fixed point, and FE 
IB normal to the envelope. The problem is therefore reduced to that of drawing 
normals from P to the envelope. 



J 
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Ex. 4. A homogeneous solid floats^ wholly immersed^ in a 
liquid of which the density varies as the depth; to find the depth 
of its centre of gravity. 

Let a, c, be the depths of the highest and lowest points of 
the solid, Z the area of a horizontal section of the solid at a 
depth z^ and iiz the density ; 

the weight of the liquid displaced = I gyiaZdz. 

J a 

Let z be the depth of the centre of gravity of the solid, and 
Y its volume, then 



VI 



= I Zzdz\ 

J a 



therefore the weight of displaced liquid = gfiz F, and if p be the 
(Jensity of the solid, its weight =gpV; hence p — fj^t or the 
solid floats in such a position that the density of the liquid at 
the depth of its centre of gravity is equal to its own density. 

50. If a solid float under constraint, the conditions of equi- 
librium depend on the nature of the constraining circumstances, 
but in any case the resultant of the constraining forces must act 
in a vertical direction, since the other forces, the weight of the 
body, and the fluid pressure, are vertical. 

If for instance one point of a solid be fixed, the condition of 
equilibrium is that the weight of the body and the weight of the 
fluid displaced should have equal moments about the fixed 
point; this condition being satisfied, the solid will be at rest, 
and the strain on the fixed point will be the difierence of the 
two weights. 

As an additional illustration, consider the case of a solid float- 
ing in water and supported by a string fastened to a point above 
the surface ; in the position of equilibrium the string will be 
vertical, and the tension of the string, together with the result- 
ant fluid pressure, which is equal to the weight of the displaced 
fluid, will counterbalance the weight of the body ; the tension 
is therefore equal to the difierence of the weights, and the 
weights are inversely in the ratio of the distances of their lines 
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of action from the line of the string, these three lines being in 
the same vertical plane. 

61. Prof. A solid of revolution floats in a liquid which 
rotates uniformly about a vertical axis, the axis of the solid coin" 
ciding with the axis of rotation ; required to find the condition of 
equilibrium. 

In a mass of rotating liquid, suppose a surface of revolution 
described, having its axis coincident with the axis of rotation, 
and let the liquid within this surface be made solid. No imme- 
diate change of motion will be produced, and since the rotation 
is about a principal axis, and the fluid pressures on the solidified 
fluid are normal to its surface, no subsequent change will take 
place, and the solidified fluid will continue to rotate as before. 
The resultant of the fluid pressures upon this solid is therefore 
equal to its weight, and the same pressures being exerted on the 
surface of any solid occupying the same space, it follows that 
any such solid will be in equilibrium, if its weight be equal to 
the weight of the fluid it displaces. 

It will be seen moreover that it is quite indifferent whether 
the solid rotate with the fluid, or with a different angular velocity, 
or be at rest. 

52. Ex. A cylinder floats in rotating liquid; to find the 
depth to which it is immersed. 

If 0) be the angular velocity, the equation to the generating 

parabola of the free surface, taking its vertex as the origin, is 

G)*y* = 2gz^ and if z be the depth of the base of the cylinder 

below the circle of floatation, that is, the circle in which the free 

surface intersects the surface of the cylinder, and c the radius of 

the cylinder, the volume of the displaced fluid is the difference 

between the volume of a height z of the cylinder, and the volume 

a)V 
of a height — - of the paraboloid. 

if 



Hence, if <r be the density of the cylinder and p of the fluid, 

27 f % 7ra)^c*\ 
airch = p ( TTCZ — J , 



9 8 

and « = - A 4- 



^' 
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The stability of the equilibrium of floating bodies. 

63. If a floating body be slightly displaced, it will in general 
either tend to return to its original position, or will recede 
farther from that position ; in the former case the equilibrium is 
said to be stable, and in the latter unstcAle, for that particular 
direction of displacement. 

Consider first a small vertical displacement : it is clear that, 
if the bodj be floating partially immersed in homogeneous fluid, 
or if it be immersed, either wholly or partially, in a hetero- 
geneous fluid of which the density increases with the depth, a de- 
pression will increase the weight, of the fluid displaced, and on 
the contrary an elevation will diminish it; in either case the 
tendency of the fluid pressure is to restore the body to its position 
t){ rest, and the equilibrium is stable with regard to vertical dis- 
placements. This, it will be observed, is only shewn to be true 
of rigid bodies ; if the increased pressure, caused by depression, 
have the efiect of compressing any portion of the floating body, 
the equilibrium is not necessarily stable^ and in fact it may be 
unstable. 

64. An arbitrary displacement will in general involve both 
vertical and angular changes in the position of the body ; if 
however the displacement be small, as we have supposed to be 
the case, the effects of the two changes of position can be treated 
independently ; and we proceed to consider the effect of a small 
angular displacement, on the supposition that the weight of fluid 
displaced remains unchanged, and consequently that the fluid 
pressure has no tendency to raise or depress the centre of gravity 
of the body. 

For the proposed investigation, the following geometrical 
proposition will be found important 

Jf a solid be aU by a plane, and this plane be made to turn 
through a very small angle about a straight line in itself the 
volume cut off unll remain the same, provided the straight line 
pass through the centre of gravity of the area of the plane 
section. 
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To prove this, consider A right cylinder Of any kind cUt by 
a plane making with its base an angle 0. 

Let i be the distance from the base of the cenlie of gravity 
of the section A, SA an element of the area of the section and V 
the volume between the planes. Then 

. tjSA.PN) 
^" A ' 

/. Acos0z = t{SAcos0.PN)=^Vf 

or F = i (area of base). 

Now the centre of gravity of the area A is 
also the centre of gravity of all sections made 
by planes passing through it, as may be seen 
by projecting the sections on the base of the 
cylinder ; it follows therefore, that, i being the 
same for all such sections, the volumes cut off 
are the same*. 

In the case of any solid, if the cutting plane be turned 
through a very small angle about the centre of gravity of its 
section, the surface near the curves of section may be considered, 
without sensible error, cylindrical, and the above proposition is 
therefore established. 

In other words, the difference between the volume lost and 
the volume gained by the change in the position of the cutting 
plane will be indefinitely small compared with either. 

55. A solid, floating at rest in a homogeneous liquid, is made 
to turn through a very small angle in a given vertical plane ; to 
determine whether the fluid pressure will tend to restore it to its 
original position or not 

* The proof may also be given in the following form. 

Taking a point m the base as origin, and the base as plane xy, let the equa- 
tion to the plane A, catting the axis of z in the point C, be 

then the yolome cut off by ii 

=Jj(aic+by+c)dxdif, 

and this is independent of a and b if 

JJxdxdy=0, and Jjydxdy^O, 

that is, if be the centre of grayity of the base, or (7 the centre of gravity of the 
section A» 
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Take the case in which the body is symmetrical with respect 
to the vertical plane through its centre of gravity in the direc- 
tion of which it is displaced ; and suppose the volume of liquid 
displaced to be imchanged. 

Let AEG be the original plane of floatation and BG the 
direction of the fluid surface after displacement, O the centre of 
gravity of the solid, H of the fluid originally displaced, and V 
the volume of the fluid displaced. 





In the second figure CWis the line of intersection of the two 
planes A Ca, BGb, which is per- 
pendicular to the plane AGE, 
in the first figure. 

The resultant fluid pressure 
is the weight of Bah acting up- 
wards, and is therefore equiva- 
lent to the weight of ABa^ or 
gpV^ acting upwards through 5", of the wedge aGb acting up- 
wards, and of the wedge A GB acting downwards. 

These wedges being equal, the resultant action of the two 
wedges is a couple, the moment of which about G is equal to its 
moment about G. 

Taking gp as unity, the mass of an element PN of one of the 
wedges 

where x= CN^ and y = PN\ and the distance firom GN of its 
centre of gravity is §y ; 
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/. the moment about C of the wedges 



he 



j^y'dx^B0.Ak\ 



where A is the area Aa, and k its radius of gyration relative to 
the line ON. Hence the moment of the fluid pressure about a 
horizontal axis through (?, parallel to CN'^ 

= {r.Ha-Air)8e; 

and if this moment is negative the solid tends to return to its 
original position, i.e. the equilibrium is stable 

Ak^ 
when HG < -y- , 

' and conversely, is unstable 

when HG > -y. . 

If M be the point in HG through which the resultant ver- 
tical pressure of the fluid acts, in other words, if the vertical line 
through the centre of gravity of the fluid displaced meet HG 
in ifj the moment is 

V. GM sin B0, 

or V{HG^HM)B0; 

Ali? 



.'. HM= 



7 > 



and the equilibrium is stable or unstable according as HM > or 
<HG. 

The point M is called the nietacentre. 

Ak^ 
If HG = -rr > that is, if M and G coincide, the equilibrium 

is said to be neutral. 

56. If the plane of displacement do not divide the body 
symmetrically, the expression 

{V.HG-AIir)B0, 

B. H. 5 
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will still represent the moment of the fluid pressures, but the 
line of action of the resultant fluid pressure will not necessarily 
lie in the plane ABa* 

Let X be the distance measured in the direction CNy 2nd 
figure, of the vertical through the centre of gravity (jBT') of the 
solid Bab^ then, 

Vx^Z0.r\xQM^dx^W.{'^\xPN*dx, 

where QM refers to the wedge aCb, and x\ x" are the extreme 
values of x \ and if y, an ordinate corresponding to either part of 
the plane of floatation, be considered positive when measured in 
the direction (7a, this may be written 



Vx^h0^'^^^x{y^^y"^)dx. 



If the projection of the vertical through H' on the plane 
ABa meet HO in Jf, the moment of the fluid pressures about G 
wiU still be represented by F. OM80, and therefore as in th^ 
previous case F. HM— TfA^ and if rotation in the direction of 
the plane ABa only be allowed, the position of the point M de- 
fines the stability of the equilibrium, 

57. It must be observed that the above investigation is 
essentially statical; it is simply an inquiry into the direction 
in which the moment of the fluid pressure about a certain 
horizontal axis through O is acting in the position of displace- 
ment contemplated. 

Considered dynamically, if the horizontal axis through O be 
not a principal axis, the forces introduced by displacement will 
cause accelerations about other axes through (?, and will conse- 
quently produce rotations about varying axes. 

Moreover a rotation about G would, except in the case in 
which F and (7, Art. 55, are coincident, cause a change in the 
quantity of fluid displaced, and vertical oscillations would there- 
fore ensue. 

68. The following is another method of determining the 
Metcuxntre. 
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Beferrmg to Arts. 54 and 55, and taking the case in which 
the body is symmetrical with regard to the vertical plane of dis- 




placement ^i?, let AGB be the plane of floatation, C being its 
centre of gravity, and aCb the liquid-surface after the body has 
been turned about Cx through a small angle 0, Ca being the axis 
of y and Cz vertical. 

Let aj, y, z be co-ordinates of a point P in the surface of the 
body, and let the vertical ordinate Pn meet the plane xymn^ 
and the plane -4CB in Ny then, P'n'N' being the projection of 
PnN on the plane y«, 

Nn^N'n'^yO, and PN=FN'^z + y0. 

Let H' be the centre of gravity of aDh, H of ADB^ and G of 
the whole body. 

Then, V being the volume of liquid displaced, HK, H'K' 
perpendiculars on Cfe, and JT'iJf the vertical through jET', 

V.H'K'^llyzdydx, and V.HK={ly{z+y0) dydx^, 



.'. V.HL^iij^Odydx, 



But, if the vertical through H* meet HO in Jf, the meta- 

centre, 

HL^HM.0; 



.'. V.HM 



^Ufdydx, 



and ifSM be greater than fl(?, the equilibrium is stable. 

5—2 
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The ezpreasion jjs^dydx, is the moment of inertia of the 

plane area aCb about Cx, and is ultimately the same as that of 
^C5 about Cx. 

Hencei if .i be the area ACB, the equation may be written 

This result may also be obtained by taking CA as axis 
of y, but the process is then somewhat longer, as it becomes 
necessary to shew that, to the first order of small quantities, 

CK^ CK\ 

HKani H'K* being the perpendiculars on the new axis oiz. 

This however is easily seen, for 

V.CK^U^-.zdydx, 

and V.CK':=^jj^{z + x0){z^x0)dydx, 

and therefore F. KK' = // s a?6^dydxj 

which is of the second order. 

Again, we may give another form to the process by a direct 
investigation of the moment, about Cx, of the fluid pressure. 

59. Ex. 1. A solid cylinder qfradiits a and length hjloath 
ing with its axis vertical. 

In this case the plane of floatation is a circle, and 

4 f* 
= xoM coQ*d dO, putting a; = a sin 5, 
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therefore^ if V be the length of the axis immersed. 



* c? 



ira 



ira^K.HM^^, oxHM^^,,, 



and the equilibrium is stable if 

Ex. 2. A cylinder floating with its aada horizontal and in 
the aurfoLce is displaced in the vertical plane through the axis. 

The plane of floatation is a rectangle, and 



A^=ij'yd.=in^ 



also HM^- — ; 
3 ira 

therefore the equilibrium is stable, if 

1 A^ 4a 
3 ira 37r 

or A > 2a. 

Ex. 3. A solid cone flaaiing with its axis vertical and vertex 
dowmoards. 

Let h be the length of the axis, 

z the portion of the axis immersed, 
2a the vertical angle of the cone. 

Then 4Aj' = ^«*tan*«, 

4 

and F= - irz^ tan' a ; 

o 

3 
.'. JS3f=72tan'a; 

4 

also -ff<? = 7 A— 7 0, 

4 4 
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and therefore the equilibrium is stable or unstable, according as 

«tan*a> or <A — «, 
or « > or < ^ COS* a. 
But if p, 0-, be the densities of the fluid and cone, 



Xh) "pi 



P 

• » 

therefore the equilibrium is stable or unstable as 

r 

— > or < (cos a)*. 
P 

Ex. 4. An isosceles iriangulxir prisrn floating with 'Us bcue not 
immersed, and its edges horizontal. 

Referring to Art, 49, consider first the position of equilibrium 
in which the base is inclined to the horizon. 

In this case, i£AQ=i2y and AP=f2x, x and y are given by 
the equations 

aJ + y5=2acos"-, 

The co*ordinate8 of Q and H referred to AB^ AG bs axes 
are respectively, 

2 2 ,2 2 

-a, ^a, and -a?, -y, 

.-. £r(7'=|{(a-a5)' + (a-y)» + 2(a-a:)(a-y)cos5} 

4 

= -{a:^+3^+2aycos^-2a(l + cos5) (aj + y) +2a*(l +cos^}, 

from which, by means of the above equations, we obtain 

ire' = lain I (a* cos' I -c^». 

The area PA ^ = 20" sin 0, and if Jf be the metacentre, and 
I the length of the prism. 
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ih^ era 0.HM=^.PQ. I, 



24c*«in e' 
But P^ = 4 (aj» 4-^^ - 2a:y cos B) 

= IGcos^^- (a^cos*- — c^; 

.'. HM= I — -^ (a* cos' I - c")', 
c'sin- 

and EM > 5(7, if c* sin* ^ < cos' | (a» cos" | - c^, 

ia ^ iS 

i.e. if cos - >- . 
2 a 

Next, consider the case in which the base is horizontal, and 
PQ therefore parallel to AB. 

The area PAQ=2<^ sin 0, 

Q 

AP=AQ=^2c, andPQ = 4csin-. 

. ,0 
airr - ± 

Hence, JSTif = - c ^ , and iff? = o (^ "" ^) ^^^o > 

cos- 

and^i(f>5^<?ifcos'|<-, 

2 a 

Now in the Art. 49, before referred to, we have shewn that 
there are three positions of equilibrium, or one onlj, according as 

^0 c 

cos*-> or < - . 
2 a 

Hence it follows, that when there are three positions of equi- 
librium, the intermediate one, in which GB is horizontal, is a 
position of unstable equilibrium, while in the other two positions 
the equilibrium is sta^ble. 
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If there be only one position in which the prism will rest, its 
eqailibrinm is stable. 

Finite Displacements, 

60. A more general case for consideration would be that of 
a body displaced through a finite angle from its position of 
equilibrium, the subject of investigation being the direction of 
the moment of the fluid pressure. 

We shall consider onlj the case of a bodj which is sym- 
metrical with respect to the vertical plane of displacement pass- 
ing through its centre of gravity (G), 

Let AG he the line through G in the body which is vertical 
in the position of equilibrium^ A being a fixed point in the body 
below G, H the centre of gravity of the fluid displaced, and L 
the point in which AGi& intersected by the vertical through H. 

Then it is clear that if L is above G^ the fluid pressure will 
tend to make A G vertical, and if L is below G^ will tend to turn 
AO farther from the vertical. 

It is not to be inferred that if L is above G^ the body "will 
when set free return to its original position and oscillate through 
it, or even that the original position is one of stable equilibrium, 
according to our previous definition of stability : it is a general 
law of mechanics that positions of stable and unstable equili- 
brium occur alternately, and the body may have been displaced 
from its original position through other positions of equilibrium. 

As a particular example take the following. 

A solid cone, jlocUing with its axis vertical and vertex dovmr 
wards J is turned through an angle in a vertical plane, the volume 
of fluid displaced remaining the same; to determine the direction 
of the moment of the fluid pressure* 

Let AB be the major axis of the elliptic section made by 
the surface plane of the fluid, G its middle point, Aa, Eb, Ccy 
lines at right angles to AB, and let the angle AVB = 2a and 
VA = d. Then 

VAa = e-a, and F5i=ir-^-a. 
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2^ 2 ] sin5 coa{d + u) QinO J 



_ dcosff 
""co8(5 + a)' 

Try 3 , cos 5 



4 coB(^+a)* 

V 

The semi-minor axis of the ellipse AB is a mean propor- 
tional between the perpendiculars from A and B on the axis of 
the cone, 

/. itsarea = 7rJ^5(F4.F5.sin'a)» 



TT , J sin a sin 2a (cos (5 — a)] *^ 
2 cos (6'Ta) • [COS [fi + a) j ' 



therefore the volume of the fluid displaced 

= - (? COS (5 — a) . (area of ellipse) 



= - 7r(?'sin*acoBa 



[cos(g-a) ]« 
jcos \e + a) J • 



Hence, if p, o-, be the densities of the fluid $tnd the cone. 
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since the weight of the fluid displaced is equal to that of the 
cone> we have 

„ . , fco8(^-a))" ,. , 

pa* sin" a cos a -^ 775 { > =» aff tan' a, 

'^ Icos {0 + a) j 



or 



/rfy^ <7 fC08(g + a) ]» 1 

\fij "" p (cos (j9 — a) j cos* a * 



And VL>Vai£ 



, cos^ , 

COS (^ + a) ' 



y */a cosacosfg + g) f co8(g — a) |* 

V P cos 5 * (COS {0 + ol)) * 

Supposing 6 indefinitely small, we obtain the condition of 
stability for an infinitesimal displacement, 

* /— > cos* a ; as before, Ex. 3, Art. 59. 

Let the equilibrium of the cone be neutral, that is, let 

<r = p cos* a, 

then, after a finite displacement, the action of the fluid will tend 
to restore the cone to its original position, if 

cos a . cos ^ > Vfcos {6+ a) . cos (^— a)}, 

a condition which is always true, a and 6 being each less than 
a right angle. 

In the case of neutral equilibrium of a cone, the equilibrium 
may therefore be characterised as stable for any finite displace- 
ment. % 

61. When liquid is contained in a vessel, which is slightly 
displaced from its original position, the preceding investigation 
enables us to determine the line of action of the resultant down- 
ward pressure. 

The problem in fact in this case, as in the previous case, is 
the following. 
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A given volume, the centre of gravity of which is fl", is cut 
from a solid ABC by a plane, and the line GH is perpen- 
dicular to the plane ; the same volume being cut off by a plane 
making a very small angle with the plane -4-B, to determine 
the position of the straight line perpendicular to the second 
plane, and passing through the centre of gravity of the volume 
cut off by it. 

K the interior surfax^e of the vessel is symmetrical with 
respect to the plane through H perpendicular to the line of inter- 
section of the two planes, the line whose position is required 
will intersect CH in a point Jf, the metacenirey the position of 
which is determined by our previous results. 

62. A hollow vessel containing liquid, floats in liquid; rer 
quired to determine the nature of the equilibrium^ supposing that 
the body is symmetrical with respect to the vertical plane of dis" 
placement through its centre of gravity, and that the centres of 
gravity of the body and of ^e liquid are in the same vertical 
line. 




Let M be the metacentre for the displaced fluid, and Jf ' for 
the contained fluid, JT, TF', the weights of the displaced and 
contained fluid. 

Taking moments about G, the resultant fluid pressures will 
tend to restore equilibrium, or the reverse, according as 

W.GM^W'.GM' 
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is positiye or negative, i.e. as 

Ex. A hollow cone containing water floaia in water with its 
axis vertical. 

Let h = the length of the axis of the cone, 

h' = the length of the axis in the contained fluids 
z = the length beneath the surface of the external, fluid. 

Taking 2a as the vertical angle of the cone, we have 

HM=^ 7 z tan"a, Art. 59, Ex. 3. 

4 



Bat 



HG = lh-lzi 



.\ 0M= 7 z sec' a — - A. 

4 6 

Similarly GM' ^lh'eea*a-^h. 



also 



W e* 



W V*' 
therefore the equilibrium is stable if 

9A' sec* a — 8A 



© 



9;2?sec*a-8A ' 
z being given by the equation 

IfT— ?F' = - gpir tan" a («' — A") = weight of cone. 

o 

63. In the case in which the centres of gravity of the con- 
tained and of the fluid displaced are not in the same vertical, 
suppose the displacement to take place in direction of the vertical 
plane through the centres of gravity, and that the body is sym- 
metrical wiA respect to that plane. 
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Let Q be the centre of gravity of the body, H of the fluid 
displaced, H' of the contained fluid, and Jf, M\ the meta- 
centres. 




Also let GNN' be horizontal in the position of equilibrium, 
and QLL' the horizontal line through O in the displaced 
position. 

Then W, W\ having the same meanings as before, and 
being the angle of displacement, the equilibrium is stable or 
unstable, as 

W. GL >0T< W\ GL\ 
or W{GNcos0+MNsmd) > or < TF' {GN' cos 0+M'N' sine), 

I e. since W. GN= W\ GN\ 



as 



W 



M'N' 



W^'^'^'^^IN 



64. Stability of the equilibrium of bodies floating under 
constraint. 

In those cases of constraint, in which, for a small displace- 
ment, the volume of liquid displaced remains unchanged, the 
theory of the metacentre determines the line of action of the 
fluid pressure, and the question of stability is then easily de- 
termined. 

Suppose, for instance, that a body, partially immersed, is 
moveable about a horizontal axis, which is vertically beneath the 
centre of gravity (0) of the plane of section of the body by the 
surface of the liquid. 
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The efiiect of a diflplacement through a small angle will be 
to depress the point C through a space which depends upon C^, 
and therefore, to the first order of small quantities, the volume 
displaced remains unchanged, and the metacentre is the same as 
if G remained in the surface. 

If the bod J be moveable about a horizontal axis which is not 
vertically beneath the point (7, the change in the volume dis- 
placed cannot be neglected, and the question of stabiUtj must be 
treated by a direct consideration of the action of the displaced 
liquid. 

Ex. A rectangular lamina rests in a liquid of twice its own 
density with two of its sides vertical^ and is moveable in its own 
plane about the middle point of one of its vertical sides. 




The figure represents the lamina when slightly displaced 
through an angle A OB, (ff), the point which is in the surface 
being the middle point. 

Then if OA s a, and if the height = 2&, the area 

AOB^^a'd, 
and, taking moments about 0, the equilibrium is stable if 

HN being the vertical through H; 

or, since ON^ OGco8e^HGm0^^^-d, 

« ifi 

if, 2a»>3y. 
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6|5« The equilibrium of bodies jloaiHng in two liquids. 

Suppose the body to be wholly immersed with the portion V 
of its volume in the upper liquid and F' in the lower. 

Take the case in which the centres of gravity JT, H\ of the 
liquids displaced by V and F', and therefore the centre of gra- 
vity O of the body, are in the same vertical. 

Displace the body through a small angle about an axis 
through C the centre of gravity of the section A CB of the body 
by the common surface of the liquids. 

The action then consists of a pressure gp F' acting upwards 
through M' the metacentre for the lower liquid, and of a pres- 
sure gpV acting upwards through M the metacentre for the 
upper liquid. 

If Jf be above O and M' below O, the equilibrium is sta- 
ble, if 

gpV.aM>gp'V'.GM\ 
or, observing that J23f is measured downwards from Hy 
if pV.HG'-pAT(?>p'rH'G-p'Alf, 
or (p''-p)AJ(?>p'r.H'G'-pV.Ha, 

AT^ being the moment of inertia of the area A CB about the axis 
through G. 

The treatment of the problem is the same for other relative 
positions of Jlf, G and M\ 

When the points JJ, G, H' are not in the same vertical, the 
metacentres lie in the perpendiculars from H and H' on A GB^ 
and the nature of the equilibrium is determined as above by 
comparing the moments about G. 

Oscillations of floating Bodies, 

66. We shall consider only the case in which the floating 
body is symmetrical with respect to a vertical plane through its 
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centre of gravity, and we shall Buppose the initial displacement 
parallel to this plane. 




It is evident that the subsequent motions of all points of the 
body will be parallel to this plane, and if the equilibrium be 
stable, that the motion will consist of small vertical and angular 
oscillations. 

First let the vertical line through O and H{GED) pass through 
the centre of gravity of the plane of floatation. When this is 
the case we can consider the vertical and angular displacements 
independently of each other. 

Suppose a small vertical displacement ; then the portion CE 
of the body which is raised out of the fluid may be considered as 
a thin cylinder. 

Let CE^^z, then EO =CG-z, and 

the moving force downwards on the body = the weight of the 
body — the weight of the fluid displaced 

= gpA.z, 

if jI be the area of the plane of floatation ; 

,, d\ EG 

••• M—^^^gpAz, 

r 

M being the mass of the body. 

But MO = the weight of fluid displaced 

^ffP^i F being the volume CD; 
d^z gA __ 
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is the equation which detennines the motion. 

The time of a complete oscillation is therefore ^^a /( ~~j } • 

Next suppose a small angular displacement (a) about C> then 
O is raised through a space which depends on a*, and therefore 
may be neglected in comparison with quantities depending upon a, 
and if the bodj, supposed at rest, be then left to itself, it will (on 
the supposition that the equilibrium is stable) oscillate about a 
horizontal axis through O. 

It would in fact come to the same thing if the initial displace- 
ment were about G, as the point C would more sensibly (that is, 
considering small quantities of the first order only«) in a hori- 
zontsd direction, and the quantity of fluid displaced would, as 
before, remain unchanged. 

The moment of the fluid pressure about G 

—ffpV.MG.aiaOf 

and tends to diminish B^ the angle made by (7^ with the vertical 
at the time t 

But MG^^-a,iSSG^a; 

therefore, since the horizontal axis through G^ is a principal axis, 
we have 

neglecting higher powers of ^, where ME^ is the moment of 
inertia of the body about the horizontal axis through G^ 



T^d'e ^ (VA \. . 



An equation which, when VA >aV, that is, when M is above (7, 
indicates small oscillations taking place in the time 



'^^\/\g{l^A^aA^ 



K Gib below H the sign of a will of course be changed. 
B. H. 6 
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67. Secondly, when the line joining J7and O does not pass 
through (7, the two motions are not independent, bat the law 
which defines these motions can be determined as follows. 




Suppose the body to be slightly displaced in the vertical 
plane of symmetry, and then left to itself; and at the time t let 6 
be the angle made by HQ with the vertical, and z = CE the 
depth of C below the surface. 

Let HO meet the plane of floatation in 2), 

and other symbols as before. 

Then the depth of fl^ = « +68in tf + ccos^ 

— z+b0 + Cf to the order considered. 

The weight of the fluid displaced is the weight of a volume of 
fluid equal to 

aFb + EC, or AFB+ EC; 
this weight =ffp V+ ffpAz, 

and .-. M-r^(z + c + b0)-Mff'-{ffpV+gpAz) 



:=-gpAz; 



d'z.d'0 A .^. 

Another equation is to be obtained from the consideration of 
the angular motion about the horizontal axis through O, which 
is a principal axis, perpendicular to the plane of displacement. 
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The moment of the fluid pressure about Q may be divided 
into two parts, the one due to the portion aFb, and the other to 
the portion EG of the fluid displaced. 

The former part of the fluid pressure =^pF acting upwards 
through Jlf the metacentre; the latter =^p^«, and may be con- 
sidered to act through G the centre of gravity of the plane of 
floatation. 

The moment, in the direction tending to diminish 0y 

=gpV. OMainO'^gpAz (i cos ^ — c sin 0) 

= gp [I^A - aV) 0-gpAz {b - cS) 

^gp {}^A -aV)0 -gpAbz, 
neglecting the product of z and ; 

.\MK^^^''gp{J^A--aV)0-\-gpAbz, 

^S=""^(^--^)^+^r*" ("^- 

From the equations (I) and (II) we obtain 



d 

de 



d'e gAh g (If A \ 



which may be written 



^-y + mz — bn0 = 0, 
a" 



de b 



_^+„^=o. 



To integrate these equations, multiply the second by X, and 
add it to the first, then, 

\n — on \ /TTT\ 

"^"^e ^j3j^= 6 (™^' 

6—2 
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and if W be the roots of (III) 



« 



+ V = 0;cos|y m-X^li + ajJ, 



from which s and are completely determined. 

The depth of (7 is given bj an expression of the form 

C+A cos (/i* + a) + jBcos Oit+fi), 

and its motion consists of two distinct oscillations, each following 
the pendulnm laws, and compounded together in accordance with 
the principle of the coexistence of small oscillations*. 

It maj be observed that if two points be taken in the line 
AB, whose distances from in the direction CD are \, X., then 
at the time t, the vertical depths of these points are z+\6 and 
e + \0, that is, are 

C7,cos|A/w-X,|« + a,|, and C^iCOslA/ni-X^^^ + a.!-, 

and their vertical motions are therefore simple oscillations fol- 
lowing the pendulum law. This remark is quoted bj Duhamel 
{Cours de M^cantquej Art. 152) as due to M. Cauchj. 



* Foiflson't Coun de Mioamiqvbt^ Art. 618. 
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EXAMPLEa 

1« A cylindrical block of wood is placed with its axis vertical 
in a cylindrical vessel whose base is plane, and water is then poured 
in to twice the height of the cylinder ; find the pressure of the wood 
on the base of the vessel. 

If the wood be displaced, and float, find the new pressure on that 
portion of the base with which it was previously in contact. 

2. A cylinder floats between two fluids with its axis vertical, its 
height being equal to the depth of the upper fluid; compare the 
pressures on the two ends of the cylinder, the densities of the fluids 
and of the cylinder being given. 

Is the equilibrium of the cylinder stable or unstable for a vertical 
displacement ) 

3. One end of a thin rod of uniform section is made of a substance 
whose specific gravity is 5, and the remainder of a substance whose 
specific gravity is 1*5 : find the proportion of their lengths, in order 
that the rod may be able to float in an incUned position in water. 

4. A cone, placed with its axis vertical and vertex downwards 
in a fluid, floats with half its axis immersed, and, when placed in 
another fluid, it floats with three-fourths immersed : in what propor- 
tion must thoi^e fluids be mixed, that it may float in the mixture with 
two-thirds of the axis immersed 1 

5. A cone, of given weight and volume, floats with its vertex 
downwards ; prove that the surface of the cone in contact with the 

liquid is least when its vertical angle is 2 tan"^ — . 

v2 

6. A triangular lamina ABC, right angled at C, is attached to a 

string at A, and rests with the side AC vertical and half its length 

7 
immersed in liquid ; prove that the density of the lamina is ^ths of 

the density of the liquid. 
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7. A sqnare board is placed in liquid of four times its density; 
shew that there are three different positions in which it will float with 
one given comer only below the surface of the fluid. 

8. A body is floating in a fluid ; a hollow vessel is inverted over 
it and depressed : what effect will be produced in the position of the 
body, (1) with reference to the surface of the fluid within the vessel, 
(2) with reference to the surface of the fluid outside ? 

9. The base of a vessel containing water is a horizontal plane, 
and a sphere of less density than water is kept totally immersed by 
a string fastened to the middle point of a circular disc, which lies in 
contact with the base. Find the greatest sphere of given density, 
and also the sphere of given size and least density, which will not 
raise the disc. 

Examine also, in each case, the effect of increasing the density of 
the fluid, or of diminishing its depth. 

10. A hollow hemispherical shell has a heavy particle flxed to 
its rim, and floats in a fluid with the particle just above the surface, 
and with the plane of the rim inclined at an angle of 45^ to the sur- 
face ; shew that the weight of the hemisphere : the weight of the 
fluid which it would contain 

4^2-5 : 6^2. 






11. A light body is imprisoned under water by a fixed plane 
surface ; point out the conditions of rest; and find the whole pressure 
on the plane, the dimensions of which are given. 

12. From a cone of wood, of height h aud specific gravity cr, a 
smaller cone of height h' is cut off*, and this smaller cone is replaced 
by an equal and similar cone of metal of specific gravity <r; shew that 
the cone thus formed will just float in a fluid of specific gravity 8, if 

13. Two equal slender rods AB^ AC^ moveable about a hinge 
at ii, and connected by a string BG, rest with the angle A immersed 
in a given fluid ; find the tension of the string. 

14. A solid formed of two co-axial right cones, of the same 
vertical angle, connected at the vertices, is placed with one end 
in contact with the horizontal base of a vessel : water is then poured 
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into the vessel ; shew that if the altitude of the upper cone be treble 
that of the lower, and the common density of the spindle four-sevenths 
that of the water, it will be upon the point of rising when the water 
reaches to the level of its upper end. 

15. If to any floating body a second body, weighing W in the fluid, 
be attached by a string, the position of the former when at rest will 
be the same as if it were free, and its weight were increased by W, 
and its centre of gravity moved towards the point where the string 
leaves the body by a distance depending upon W. 

Find the positions of rest of an uniform plank of given dimensions, 
floating in water, and having a given weight attached by a string to 
the centre of one end. Shew whether they be positions of stable or 
unstable equilibrium. 

16. A solid cylinder, one end of which is rounded off in the 
form of a hemisphere, floats with the spherical surface partly immersed : 
find the greatest height of the cylinder which is consistent with sta- 
bility of equilibrium. 

17. A cone, whose vertical angle is 60**, floats in water with its 
axis vertical and vertex downwards ; shew that its metacentre lies in 
the plaue of floatation ; and that its equilibrium will be stable provided 

its specific gravity >|l. 

18. An isosceles wedge floats with its base horizontal, and its 
€|dge immersed ; shew that the equilibrium is stable for displacements 
in a plane perpendicular to the edge, if the ratio of the density of the 
wedge to that of the , fluid is greater than the ratio (cos a)^ : 1, 2a 
being the angle of the wedge. 

19. A closed cylindrical vessel, quarter-filled with ice, is placed 
floating in water with its axis vertical ; the weight of the vessel is 
one-fourth of the weight of the water which it can contain ; examine 
the nature of the equilibrium before and after the ice melts, neglecting 
the change of volume consequent on the change of temperature. 

20. A hollow hemisphere moveable about a horizontal diameter 
is partly filled with fluid ; shew that the time of a small oscillation 
is the same as if there were no fluid in it. 
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21. A Bolidy the lower portion of wboae sorfiMe is Bpherical, 
floats in a heavy fluid ; shew that the time of a small angular oscil- 
lation is the same in whatever fluid it floats. 

22. A sphere of given radius floats in equilibrium in a quantity 
of water contained in a cylindrical vessel, rev<^ving uniformly about 
its axis which is vertical ; the velocity of rotation is such that the 
centrifugal force at a distance from the axis equal ta the radius, of the 
sphere is equivalent to the force of g^vity ; prove that the whole 
pressure upon the sphere varies as the cube of the sur&ee immersed. 

23. A solid cone is divided into two parts by a plane through 
its axis, and the parts are connected by a hinge at the vertex ; the 
system being placed in a fluid with its axis vertical and vertex down- 
wards, shew that, if it float without separation of the parts, the length 
of the axis immersed is greater than h sin' a, h being the height of the 
cone, and 2a its vertical angle. 

24. An uniform hemispherical shell, contarutng fluid, is placed 
on the vertex of a rough sphere of twice its diameter ; shew that the 
equilibrium will be stable or unstable, as the weight of the shell is 
greater or less than twice the weight of the fluid. 

25. An ellipsoid floats in a fluid of twice its own specific gravity^ 
find the times of small vertical and angular oscillations. 

26. A cone, the vertex of which is fixed at the bottom of a 
vessel containing fluid, is in equilibrium, with its slant side vertical 
and the lowest point of its base just touching the sur&ce of the fluid. 
Compare the density of the cone with that of the fluid. 

27. If a regular homogeneous tetrahedron, completely immersed, 
be placed in any position in a fluid whose density varies as the depth, 
shew that, when the resistance of the fluid is neglected, the tetra- 
hedron will make vertical oscillations in the time 2ir / (-} i ^ being 

the depth of the centre of gravity of the tetrahedron in the position 
of equilibrium. 

28. A solid of revolution floats in a fluid with its vertex down- 
wards > determine its form when the position of the metacentre is 
independent of the density of the fluid. 
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29» The curved Bwc&uoe of a cup is formed by the revolution of a 

portion of the curve f/ = bea about its asymptota It floats in fluid 
with ita axis vertical and narrow end downwards, and a heavier fluid 
is poured into it. Shew that if the cup be made of proper weight, 
the distance between the surfaces of the two fluids will be constant. 



30. A cylinder floats in a liquid with its axis inclined at an 

2 

angle tan'^-s to the vertical, and its upper end just above the sur&ce ; 

prove that the radius is ^ of the height of the cylinder. 

31. A solid paraboloid, out off by a plane through the fbcos, is 
completely immersed^ its vertex being at a given depth, and its axis 
inclined at a given angle to the vertical. Find the direction and 
magnitude of the resultant pressure on its curved surface. 



32, A solid of revolution floats with its axis vei*tical ; find the 
form of the generating curve so that the distances of the metacentre 
and the centre of gravity of the fluid displaced from the lowest end 
of the solid may be in a ccmstant ratio whatever be the density of 
the fluid. 

33, A cylindrical vessel, the weight of which may be neglected, 
contains water, and the vessel is placed on the vertex of a fixed rough 
sphere with the centre of its base in contact with the sphere. Find 
the condition that the equilibrium may be stable for iufinitesimal dis- 
placements, an^ prove that if l^e equiKbrium be neutral for such dis- 
placements it will be unstable for small finite displacements* 

34. A tetrahedron floats in a fluid with one comer immersed. 
The t^ree edges which meet in this corner are equal and mutually at 
right angles. Shew that there are one, two, or three distinct positions 
of equilibrium, according as the ratio of the density of the teti'ahedron 
to that of the fluid is greater, equal to^ or kss than 4 r 27. 

35. A straight rod^ is dtoppedl vertically from a given height 
above the surface of a liquid ; determine its motion, and find the con- 
dition that it may be only just immersed. 
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36. A solid of revolution floats with its axis vertical, and is sank 
to different depths by placing weights at a fixed point on its axis. 

Find the form of the solid that the equilibrium may always be 
neutral. 

37. An oblate spheroid is completely immersed in two fluids, 
the specific gravity of the lower being twice that of the upper fluid, 
and floats with its axis vertical, and its centre in the common surface 
of the fluids. 

Supposing a small displacement to take place, 1st, in a vertical 
direction, 2ndly, about a horizontal line through its centre of gravity, 
shew that the times of the small oscillations will be respectively 

where a and b are the semi-axes of the generating ellipse. 

38. Find a solid of revolution such that, when a segment of 
it is immersed in fluid, the distance between the centre of gravity of 
the di<«placed fluid and the metacentre may be constant, whatever be 
the height of the segment. 

39. A right cone rests in a vessel containing equal depths of 
two given fluids, with its vertex fastened to the bottom and its axis 
vertical Find the condition for stable equilibrium, and, supposing 
it satisfied, find the time of a small oscillation. 

40. A cylinder whose axis is vertical is floating in a fluid in 
-which the density at any point varies as the n^ power of the depth ; 
the cylinder is depressed till its upper end just coincides with the 
surface of the fluid, and on being let go it rises just out of the fluid ; 
shew that, when the cylinder was floating, the depth immersed was 

to the height of the cylinder as 1 to (91 + 2)""^*. 

41. J£ a cylindrical shell without weight contain fluid and float 
in another fluid, shew that the equilibrium will be stable, unless the 
ratio of the density of the internal to the external fluid is less than 
unity, and greater than half the duplicate ratip of the radius of the 
cylinder to the depth of the internal fluid. 
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42. A cylindrical vessel is moveable about a horizontal axis 
passing through its centre of gravity, and is placed so as to have 
its axis vertical ; if water be poured in, shew that the equilibrium is 
at first unstable; and find the condition which must be satisfied, 
in order that it may be possible to make the equilibrium stable by 
pouring in enough water, 

43. A thin conical vessel of given weight is moveable about a 
diameter of its base, which is horizontal, and is partly filled with a 
heavy fluid ; shew that the equilibrium is always stable if the semi- 
vertical angle of the cone i8<30®; and if it be greater than this, 
determine when the equilibrium is stable or unstabla 

44. A vertical cylinder floats in a liquid of twice its own density 
contained in a cylindrical vessel. If the radius of the vessel be 
double that of the cylinder, and the cylinder be slightly displaced in 
a vertical direction, find the time of a small oscillation. 

45. A conical shell, vertex downwards, floats in unstable equi- 
librium; how much water must be poured in to make the equilibrium 
stable 1 

46. A cone is placed in water, its axis being vertical and its 
vertex on the horizontal base of the vessel containing the water ; 
find the least depth of water consistent with stable equilibrium. 

47. An inverted vessel formed of a substance which is heavier 
than water contains enough air to make it float ; prove that, if it 
be pushed down through a certain space, it will be in a position of 
equilibrium which for vertical displacement will be unstable. 

48. If the height of a right circular cone be equal to the diameter 
of the base, it will float, with its slant side horizontal, in any liquid 
of greater density. 

49. A cone, whose height is h and vertical angle 2a, has its 
vertex fixed at distance c beneath the surface of a fluid; shew that 
it will rest with its base just out of the fluid if 

a-c^, cos" a. cos ^ = ph^ [cos (^ - a), cos (0 + a)]% 

where o- and p are the densities of the fluid and cone, and 6 is given 
by the equation c cos a = h cos {$ + a). 
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50. A right oircolar cone floets with its axis horizontal in a fluid, 
the specific grayity of which is double that of the cone, the vertex of 
the cone being attached to a fixed point in the snr&ce of the fluid. 
Prove that for stability of equilibrium the semi-vertical angle of the 
oone must be less than 60^ 

51. A portion of a paraboloid whose latus rectum is 4a is cut off 
by a plane perpendicular to the axis, at a distance 3a from the vertex; 

if the vertex of the paraboloid be fixed at a depth ^ a beneath the 

surface of a fluid, shew that it will rest with the focus in the surface 
if the ratio of the density of fluid to that of the solid be 729 : 232. 

h% A cube (the leng^ of whose edge is 2a) is floating in a fluid 
with its centre of gravity at a depth c be]aw the surfiice ; if it receive 
a small displacement so that two. of its faces remain vertical, shew 
that the times of its small vertical and angular oscillations are 

53. Water is contained in a vessel having a horizontal base, and 
a paraboloid whose specific gravity is four-ninths that of water, and 
the length of whose axis is to the latus rectum as nine to eighty is 
supported partly by the fluid and partly by the base on which the 
vertex rests ; find the least depth of the fluid for which the equili- 
brium is stabl& 

54. An isosceles triangular lamina, of which the sides ABy AG 
are equal, floats with the angplar point downwards in a fluid of which 
the density varies as the depth : if Ji> be perpendicular to BC^ prove 
that if the lamina can float with the line AD inclined at an angle 
to the vertical, is given by the equation 

81<r sin'tf = 64p cos" a (sin" tf - sin" a)*, 

where 2a is the angle BAC^ n is the density of the lamina, and p is 
the density of the fluid at a depth equal \xi AB qx AC. 

55« A lamina of uniform thickness,^ in the form of an isosceles 
right-angled tiiangle, has one of the acute angles fixed below the 
surface of a fluid, and rests with the side which is not immersed 
horizontaL Prove that the time of a small oscillation in its own 

plane is 2ir /{ -) > where a is the length of each of the sides of 
the triangle. 



CHAPTER V. 



PRESSURE OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 



68. If a glass tube, about three feet in length, having one 
end closed, be filled with mercuij, and then inverted in a vessel 
of mercury so as to immerse its open end, it will be found that 
the mercury will descend in the tube, and rest with its upper 
surface at a height of about 29 inches above the surface of the 
mercury in the vessel : this experiment, first made by Torricelli, 
has suggested the use of the Barometer ^ for the purpose of mea- 
suring the atmospheric pressure. 

The Barometer, in its simplest form, is a bent tube ABO, 
the branches of which ABy BC, are parallel 
and vertical, containing mercury: the end A 
is hermetically sealed, and there is no air in 
the branch AB. 

It is found that the height of the surface P 
of the mercury above the surface C is about 
29 inches, and, as there is no pressure on the , 

surface P, it is clear that the pressure of the 
air on (7 is the force which sustains the column 
of mercury PQ. 

We have shewn that the pressure of a fluid at rest is the 
same at all points of the same horizontal plane ; hence the pres- 
sure at (7 is equal to the pressure of the mercury at Q. 

Let <r be the density of mercury, and 11 the atmospheric 
pressure at (7, then 

n =g<TPQ, 

and the height PQ measures the atmospheric pressure. 



B 
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The quantity a is the same for gases of all kinds, but k has 
different values for different gases, and must of course be deter- 
mined experimentally in eveiy case. 

The pressure of a mtxiure qfdtffereni eJasHc^uids. 

72. Consider two different gases, contained in yessels of 
which the volumes are V and V*j and let their pressures and 
temperatures, p and f , be the same. 

Let a communication be established between the two vessels, 
or transfer both the gases to a closed vessel, the volume of which 
is V+V: it is found that, unless a chemical action take place, 
the two gases do not remain separate^ but permeate each other 
until they are completely mixed, and that, when equilibrium is 
attained, the pressure and temperature are the same as before. 
From this important experimental fact we can deduce the fol- 
lowing proposition. 

If two gases having the same temperature he mixed together in 
a vessel f the volume oftohich is Y, and if the pressure of the two 
gases, alone filling the volume Y^be'p and p', the pressure of the 
mixture will i^ p + p^ 

Suppose the two gases separated ; let the gas, of which the 
pressure is p^ have its volume changed, without any alteration 
of temperature, until its pressure becomes jp'; its volume will be, 

by Marriotte's law, s F. 

Let the two gases be now mixed in a vessel, of which the 
solid content is 

F+^F,or^V; 
p p 

the pressure of the mixture will still bejp', and the temperature 
will be unaltered. If the mixture be then compressed into a 
volume F, its pressure will become, by the application again of 
Marriotte's law, p +p'. 

This result is obviously true for a mixture of any number of 
gases. 
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73. Two volumes V, V of different gases, at pressures p, p' 
respectively J are mixed together^ so thai the volume of the mixture is 
U; to find the pressure of the mixture. 

The pressures of the two gases, reduced to the volume Z7, 
are respectively, 

V T , 

and therefore, by the preceding article, the pressure of the 
mixture is 

and if w be this pressure, we have 

mU^pV-^-p'T. 

74. The laws and results of the preceding articles are equally 
true of vapours, the only difference between the mechanical quali- 
ties of vapours and gases, irrespective of their chemical cha- 
racteristics, being that the former are easily condensed into liquids 
by lowering the temperature, while the latter can only be con- 
densed by the application either of great pressure or extreme 
cold, or of a combination of both*. 

75. If water be introduced into a space containing dry air, 
vapour is immediately formed, and it is found that the pressure 
and density of the vapour are dependent only on the temperature, 
and are quite independent of the density of the air, and indeed 
are exactly the same if the air be removed. If the temperature 
be increased or the space enlarged, an additional quantity of 
vapour will be formed, but if the temperature be lowered or the 
space diminished, some portion of the vapour will be condensed. 



* Professor Faraday has succeeded in condensing a number of different gases ; 
for instance, carbonic acid, hydrochloric acid, and others requiring a considerable 
pressure for the purpose, have been reduced to a liquid form. Oxygen, hydrogen, 
and nitrogen have not yet yielded, but there seems no reason to suppose, if a su£S- 
cient pressure can be applied, and a sufficient degree of cold obtained, that these 
gases will not follow the same law as those which have been liquefied. Such ex- 
perimental results point to the general conclusion that all gases are merely the 
vapours of liquids of different kinds. 

B. H. 7 



^^m 
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While a sufficient quantity of water remains, as a source from 
which vapour is supplied, the space will be always saturated with. 
vapour, that is, there will be as much vapour as the temperature 
admits of; but if the temperature be so raised that all the water 
is turned into vapour, then for that, and all higher temperatures, 
the pressure of the vapour will follow the same law as the pressure 
of the air. 

In any case, whether the space be saturated or not, if ^ be 
the pressure of the air, and «r of the vapour, the pressure of the 
mixture is /? + «r, 

76. The atmosphere always contains aqueous vapour, the 
quantity being greater or less at different times; if any portion 
of the space occupied by the atmosphere be saturated with 
vapour, that is, if the density of the vapour be as great as it 
can be for the temperature, then any reduction of temperature 
will produce condensation of some portion of the vapour, but if 
the density of the vapour be not at its maximum for that tem- 
perature, no condensation will take place until the temperature 
is lowered below the point corresponding to the saturation of 
the space. 

Formation of Dew. If any surface, in contact with the atmo- 
sphere, be cooled down below the temperature corresponding to 
the saturation of the space near it, condensation of the aqueous 
vapour will ensue, and the condensed vapour will be deposited 
in the form of dew upon the surface. The formation of dew on 
the ground depends therefore on the cooling of its surface, and 
this is in general greater and more quickly effected, when the 
sky is free from clouds, and when, consequently, the loss of heat 
by radiation is greater than under other circumstances. 

77. The Dew Point is the temperature at which dew first 
begins to be formed, and must be determined by actual obser- 
vation. 

The pressure of vapour corresponding to its saturating den- 
sities for different temperatures must also be determined experi- 
mentally, and, if this be effected, an observation of the dew point 
at once determines the pressure of the vapour in the atmosphere. 
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For if ( be the dew poin^ and p' the known corresponding 
pressure, then at any other temperature t above i the pressure 
p is given by the equation 

p _ 1 + g< 



Effect of cmipression or dilatation on the temperature of a gas. 

78. It has been found by experiment that, if a quantity of 
air be suddenly compressed, its temperature is raised and that 
the increase x)f temperature is proportional to the condensation. 

Thus, if the density be changed from ptop, the increase of 
temperature is proportional to ^^ . ' 

If the air be allowed to dilate, its temperature is diminished 
according to the same law. 

79. A mass of air being suddenly compressed or dilated^ it 
is required to find the changes of pressure and temperature. 

Let^, p, t be the original pressure, density and temperature, 
and Zt the change in t due to a change hp in p. 

ThenS«x-^ = /Lt-^,and^ = A;p(l + aO, 

.'. -^ = A; (1 + ai) 4- ia/A, 
dp 



pdp p\ 1 + at/ p' 



and ^=f-Y, 

p \p/ 

taking p and p as the new pressure and density. 

Also, if T be the total change of temperature, 

p' _ p'{l + a{t+T)} 

p p{l + Oit) ' 

7—2 
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80. Bpecifie Heat. It is found that in order to produce a 
given change of temperature, different bodies require the appli- 
cation of different quantities of heat« and the relative specific 
heats of two bodies are detennined by comparing the quantities of 
heat required to produce the same change of temperature in 
equal masses of the two bodies. 

Def. The measure of the specific heat of a body ts the ultimate 
ratio of the amount of heat imparted to the change of temperature. 

That isy if an amount of heat BH produce a change of tem- 

perature &, the measure of the specific heat is -j- . 

For elastic 'fluids it is necessary to consider two cases; 
(1) when the pressure remains constant, the gas being allowed 
to expand, (2) when the volume is constant 

81. In order to compare the specific heata of a gas in the 
two cases, suppose that, the pressure p remaining constant, the 
application of an amount of heat H changes the density from p 
to p, and increases the temperature ^ by r ; then 

p = kp{l + at)^kp{l + a{t+T)]. 
Now let the air be rapidly compressed into its original volume ; 

r 

the increase of temperature = fi - — - 

— or 
■"^l+o*' 

and the whole change of temperature when the volume is 
constant is 



(■-i^) 



or Xt. 



Hence, if H' be the heat required to produce a change of 
temperature r when the volume is constant, 

H' : H :: 1 : \. 
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The quantity X is therefore the ratio of the specific heat in 
the two cases, and it is found by experiment that X is indepen- 
dent of tf and consequently that /jl is proportional to 1 + at. 

Whole mass of the EartKs Atmosphere, 

82. Some idea may be formed of the mass of air and vapour 
surrounding the earth by means of the barometer. Supposing 
the earth to be a sphere of radius r, and that the height of the 
barometric column, A, is the same at all points of its surface, the 
mass of the atmosphere is approximately equivalent to the mass 
^irci^K of mercury. 

Let p be the mean density of the earth ; 
then, the mass of the atmosphere : the mass of the earth 

= 47rar'A : p - ttt* 

But, taking water as the standard substance, a = 13*57, and 
p has been found to be about 5*5 ; and, if we take 29*9 inches as 
an approximate value of A, it will be found that the ratio of the 
masses is somewhat less than the ratio of one to a million*. 

The height of the homogeneous atmosphere. 

83. If the whole column of air had the same density 
throughout as at the surface, its height being Z, and the height 
of the mercury being A, we should have 

ch = pZ, 

where p is the density of the air. It has been found that the 
ratio cr : p ia about 10462 : 1, and therefore, employing as be- 
fore 29*9 as a value of A, it will be found that Z is a little less 
than 5 miles. 



* The observations on the motion of pendulums, made by the Astronomer Boyal 
at the Harton Colliery in 1854, have thrown doubt on the accuracy of the value 5 '5, 
which has been assumed, in Art. 82, as a measure of the mean density of the earth. 

The value deduced from the Harton Observations is 6 '566 with a probable error 
± -0182. PhU. Trans. 1856. 
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Necessary limit to the height of the atmosphere* 

84. It is clear that, since at a distance from the earth's surface 
its attractioti diminishes, and the density and pressure of the air 
are therefore diminished, the above result is very far from the 
truth. A limit to the height can however be found from the 
consideration that, beyond a certain distance from the earth's 
centre, its attraction will be unable to retain the particles of air 
in the circular paths, which they must describe about the earth, 
in order to remain in a state of relative equilibrium. 

At the equator the expression cdV, © being the earth's angu- 
lar velocity, is equal to ■^— , and therefore, at a height «, the force 
necessary to retain a particle 9n of air in its circular motion is 
equal to -r—r ; the earth's attraction at the same height 

^ mgi^ 

""(7+^-' 

and the extreme height is given by the equation 

r* r -\- z 

(r + 5j)" "^ 289 r 

or a = r (4^(289) -1}, 

that is, is a little greater than 5r. 

It is possible however that this height is considerably beyond 
the true height, for the temperature of the air has been found, by 
experiments made in balloons, to diminish with great rapidity 
during an ascent, and it is therefore quite possible, that, at a 
height less than 5r, the air may be liquefied by extreme cold, and 
its external surface would be, in that case, of the same kind as 
the surfaces of known inelastic fluids. 

85. The action of a siphon is an illustration of the effect of 
atmospheric pressure. The siphon consists of a bent tube ABC 
open at both ends; if it be filled with water, and the ends closed, 
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and if the end G be then immersed in water, and the siphon held 
so that the end A is below the surface of the water, it is clear 
that the pressure at A will be greater tlian the pressure at Q^ 
and therefore greater than the pressure at P, which is equal to the 
atmospheric pressure on the surface of the water. If the end A 
be now unclosed, the water will flow out, and, in consequence of 
the diminution of pressure in the tube, the atmospheric pressure 
on the surface will force the water up the tube, and a continuous 
flow of water results, until the surface is lowered so that the 
height of B above the surface is greater than the height Ti of 
the water-barometer. 

If the height of B be originally greater than A, the effect of 
unclosing the end G will be that the fluid in J?Pwill sink till its 
surface is at a height h above the surface of the water in the 
vessel, while the fluid in BA will remain at rest as long as the 
end A is closed. 

In a similar manner the action of a pump depends upon the 
atmospheric pressure, and is equally limited ; and illustrations 
of Marriotte's law may be found in the contraction of the 
air-space in a diving-hell^ consequent on its descent, and in the 
necessity for pumping into it air from above, in order to prevent 
the rise of the water within it. 

The determination of heights by the barometer. 

86. Consider a vertical column of the atmosphere at rest 
under the action of gravity: at a height z let p be the pressure 
and p the density, and at a height z + Bz, let p + Sp be the 
pressure. 
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If ^ be the area of the Bection of the column, the yolume 
ASz of air may be considered as in equilibrium under the action 
of the pressures /?il and {p + Bp) -4, and of its weight gpAhz. 

Hence we have Sp = —gpBz ; 

and, if ^ be the temperature, p^kp {14- at) ; 

/. in the limit - . ^ s= — ^ ^ ^ , 

p az 1 + a< 

we shall suppose t constant, and therefore 

and, if p' be the pressure at a height «', we obtain 

Let h, h', be the observed heights of the barometer at two 
stations, the heights of which are z and z; then, taking cr as the 
density of mercury at a temperature zero, and t, t', as the 
temperatures at the two stations, 

p = gah{l-dT), and p = gah' (1 - dr) ; 

*/. . .M A(1-^t) 
-"-"=^(^ + «^)^"g A-(l-gTr 

t may be taken as approximately equal to J (t + t*), and we thus 
have an equation from which the difference of the heights of the 
two stations can be calculated. 

87. If however the heights above the earth's surface be con- 
siderable, it is necessary to take account of the variation of 
gravity at different distances from the earth's centre. We pro- 
ceed then to an investigation of a more exact formula. 

Let g be the measure of gravity at the level of the sea, and 
r the radius of the earth, then, at a height z^ the attractive force 
is measured by 



r 



^(r + z)'' 
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and the equation of equilibrium is 

we have also^ = hp (1 + a^), and it is here important to observe 
that^ is the sum of the pressures due to the air itself, and to the 
aqueous vapour which is mixed with it, so that, if p be the 
density of the aqueous vapour, p is the sum of two quantities in 
the form 

ip(l + aO + A;p'(l+a«), 

and therefore the quantity hp in the above equation is the sum 
of the two Ap, 1c p\ corresponding respectively to the air and the 
aqueous vapour. 

From the two equations above we obtain 

ydp_^ 1 gr^dz 

and> as before, we shall consider t constant^ and equal to the mean 
of the temperatures at the two stations. 

By integration 

^^ l^-CKtr + z ' 

Let A, A', be the observed heights of the mercury, and t, t', 
the temperatures, as before ; then, since the force of gravity at 

a height z is measured by the quantity -t-^ — Taj ^^ ^^^^ 

p~\r+z') X-dr h ^ '' 

and therefore, observing that d is a very small qnantity, 
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'-^^- %^— ^Pog,^+2log,,— ,-;.«(t-t)], 

where /x = log^^ e = '4342945. 

From this formnia, if z be known, the value of z can be 
calcnlated. 

If the lower station be nearly at the level of the sea, z = 0, and 

88. In the preceding investigation we have taken no account 
of the variation of gravity at different parts of the earth's surface; 
but \ig' be the measure of gravity at a place of which the latitude 
is X', and ^ at a place of latitude X, it has been found, (Poisson, 
Art. 628), that 

g _ 1 - -002588 cos 2 X 
5^' " 1 - -002588 cos 2X' " 

the value of ^^ obtained from this equation, in which g' and X' are 
supposed to be known, must be employed in the above formula. 

If X' be the latitude of Paris, the value of the quantity 

-^ (1- -002588 cos 2V) (4), 

is nearly 18336 French metres or about 60158*56 English feet*, 
and, representing this numerical quantity by c, the expression for 
z becomes 



c(l + aOfl + -) v / ^\ 

1-00.588COS2X ^'^^^^ I^ ' ^°^" {' + J " ^ ^^' " ^^^ 



(5). 



The value of c may be obtained by direct calculation of the 
expression (4), and the calculated value is 18337'46 metres; it has 
been found however, by comparing the results of trigonometrical 
measurements with the results of the formula (5), that 18336 
metres is a more accurate value of the coefficient. 

In order to calculate z from the formula (5), an approximate 



♦ A French metre is 39-37079 inches. 
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value must be first obtained by neglecting - in the right-hand 

member of the equation ; if this approximate value be then 
employed in the same expression, a more accurate value will 
result, and the same process may, if necessary, be repeated. 

89. Other corrections are however necessary in order to 
render the determination of heights by the barometer very exact 
in practice ; the value of h for instance is modified by the fact 
that the density of aqueous vapour at a given temperature and 
pressure is less than the density of dry air under the same 
circumstances, and the proportion of aqueous vapour to dry air 
may be, and in general will be, different at the two stations. 

Moreover, if the upper station be on the surface of the ground, 
the attraction of the portion of the earth which is above its mean 
level must be taken account p£ The effect of this attraction is 

to increase the quantity / , \% ty -4- > so that, at a height «, the 

force of gravity is measured by 

gr^ Bgz 

or, approximately, g\l — ^f > (Poisson, MA:anique, Art. 629) ; 
the equation forp will be in this case 

and therefore, if the lower station be at the level of the sea. 



or z = 



In place of the equation (2) we shall have 

P 



p__(. 5z\ l-^er' h' 
p~ \ '^Irj l-dr A' 

and the final equation for z will be obtained by substituting in (5)^ 
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1 + - - for 1+ -, observing that log[ 1+ j-j 
is' approximately equal to 2 log ( 1 + « -) • 

When - is very small, it may be neglected in the formula (5). 

It has however been found in practice that the results are ren- 
dered more accurate, for such cases, by employing, as the value 
of c, 18393 metres. (Dohamel, p. 259.) 

90. In the preceding articles we have supposed the tempe- 
rature of the air to be constant through the whole of the vertical 
space between the two stations; if however the diflference be- 
tween the heights be very great, a considerable error may be 
thus introduced, and formulae have therefore been constructed 
in which account is taken, on various hjrpotheses, of the varia- 
tion of atmospheric temperature. A formula of this kind is 
given in Lindenau^s Barometric Tables, constructed on the sup- 
position that the temperature diminishes in harmonic progression 
through a series of heights increasing in arithmetic progression. 

It must also be noticed that we have assumed the tempera- 
ture of the mercury in the barometer to be the same as that of 
the air surrounding it ; but in some cases, as for instance when 
observations are made in a balloon, the barometer may not 
remain long enough in the same place to acquire the tempera- 
ture of the air around it. The temperature of the mercury can, 
however, be observed by a thermometer the bulb of which is 
placed in the cistern of the barometer, and the temperatures so 
obtained must be employed in the equation (2) of Art. (83). 

91. The two following problems are illustrative of the 
principles of this chapter. 

(1) A piston without weight fits into a vertical cylinder, 
closed at its base and filled with atmospheric air^ and is initially 
at the top of the cylinder; water being poured slowly on the 
top of the piston, find how much can be poured in before it will 
run over. 
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Let a be the height of the cylinder, and e the depth to 
which the piston will sink ; then in the position of equilibrium 
the pressure of the air in the cylinder is TL + gpzy where 11 is 
the atmospheric pressure, and p the density of water: but 

this pressure : H :: a : a — z; 
.\——^U + gpz. 

G — Z 

Let h be the height of the water-barometer, 

/. U=gph, 
ha={a — z) {h + z), 
and « = or a — A. 

Unless then the height of the cylinder is greater than A, no 
water can be poured in, for, even if the piston be forced down 
and water then poured on it, the pressure of the air beneath will 
raise the piston. 

The negative solution, when a < A, can however be explained 
as the solution of a different problem leading to the same alge- 
braic equation. Suppose the cylinder to be continued above 
the piston, and let it be required to raise the piston through a 
space £; by a force which shall be equal to the weight of the 
cylindrical space z of water. 

This leads to the equation 

TL—gpz ^ a 
n o+I' 

or « = A — a. 

(2) To determine the motion of a balloon on the sup- 
position that the mass of air displaced by it in any position 
is homogeneous^ and that the temperature throughout is con- 
stant 

Let z be the height of the centre of gravity of the balloon, 
m its mass, V its volume, and p the density of the air at the 
height z; then the equation which determines the motion is 
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where ^'^i^+zj- 

But from the equations dp = ^g'pdz and j? = kp^ we obtain 



tirz 



and therefor^ 

from which, putting m^a-V^ multiplying by 2^ , and inte- 
grating, 



(|y-c-.n^..^, 



initially 0=C—2ll + iagr, 



/dzy 






The greatest height of the balloon is given bj putting 

dz 

and, if the mean density of the balloon differ very little from 
that of the air, - will be small, and an approximate value may 
be found. 



EXAMPLES. 

1. Two vessels contain air having the same pressure n but 
different temperatures t, ^; the temperature of each being in- 
creased by the same quantity, find which has its pressure most in- 



creased. 
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If the vessels be of the same size, and the air in one be forced 
into the other, find the pressure of the mixture at a temperature 
zero. 

2. The temperature of the air in an extensible spherical envelope 
is gradually raised fy and the envelope is allowed to expand till its 
radius is n times its original length ; compare the pressure of the air 
in the two cases. 

3. A cylindrical vessel, closed at both ends, and placed so 
that its axis is vertical, is half filled with mercury at a temperature 
(f C, the remaining space being occupied by air at the same tem- 
perature. The expansion of mercury between the temperatures 0" 
and 100® C being -018 of its original volume, and that of air '3665 of 
its original volume for the same pressure, shew that if the tempera- 
ture be raised to 20^ C the pressure of the air will be increased in the 
ratio 1-0772 : 1. 

4. If a given body lose in air, when the height of the baro- 
metric column is h, the m*"" part of its weight, find what part of 
its weight it will lose when the height of the barometric column 
is h\ 

5. The specific gravity of mercury compared with that of 
water at 68° is 13-668 and at 212° is 13-704. If the expansion of 

mercury between these points be ^th of its volume at the lower 
temperature ; find that of water between the same points. 

6. A faulty barometer indicated 29-2 and 30 inches when the 
indications of a correct instrument were 29*4 and 30*3 inches re- 
spectively ; find the length of tube which the air in the tube would 
fill under the pressure of 30 inches. 

7. A heavy sphere is placed in a vertical cylinder, which it 
exactly fits; find the density of the air in the cylinder when the 
sphere is at rest 

8. If a thermometer, plunged incompletely in a liquid whose 
temperature is required, indicate a temperature ty and r be that of 
the air, the column not immersed being m^ degrees, prove that the 
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correction to be applied is ^j^r 1 fioTA^^**^ ^® expansion 

of mercuTy in glass for 1* of temperature^ assuming that the tempera- 
ture of the mercury in each part is that of the medium which sur- 
rounds it. 

9. A yertical bcLrometer tube is constructed, of which the upper 
portion is closed at the top, and has a sectional area a*, the middle 
portion is a bulb of volume b\ and the lower portion has a section c*, 
and is open at the bottom ; the mercury fills the bulb and part of the 
upper and lower portions of the tube, and is prevented firom running 
out below by means of a float against which the air presses; the up- 
per part of the tube is a vacuum : find the change of position of the 
upper and lower ends of the mercurial column, due to a given altera- 
tion of Uie pressure of the atmosphere. 

Shew also that» if the whole volume of the mercury in the instru- 
ment be <^Hy where H is the height of the barometer, the upper sur- 
&oe will be nnafiected by changes of temperature. 

10. A cylindrical diving-bell sinks in water until a certain por- 
tion V remains occupied by air, and in this position a quantity of air, 
whose volume nnder the atmospheric praasure was 2F, is forced into 
it. Shew how &r the bell must sink in order that the air may occupy 
the same qpace as in the first position. 

Find also the condition that when the air is forced in at the first 
poBitioQ no air may escape firom beneath the bdL 

11. Two equal closed cylindars both contain known quanti- 
ties of water and air. One is placed above the other, and a com- 
munication made betweoi the water in each, llnd the amount 
which will flow from the u|^r to the lower before there is 
eqniKbriunL 

Suf^poee the whole now introduced into a warm room, which way 
will the water flow f 

12. A vessel whoee sides are vertical is divided into two equal 
parts by a vertical plane ; one part is closed and the other filled with 
incompressible fluid, and an (^peodng is then made in the partition ; 
compare the h^^ts at which the fluid will stand in the two parts of 
the vessel, and discuss the several cases whidi arise firom the diffiarent 
positions of the evening. 
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13. A vessel, in the form of the sur&ce generated by the revolu- 
tion about its axis of an arc of a parabola terminated by the vertex., 
is immersed, mouth downwards, m a trough of mercury ; shew that 
the pressure of the air contained in the vessel varies inversely as the 
square of the distance of the vertex of the vessel from the surface of 
the mercury within it. Supposing the length of the axis of the 
vessel to be to the height of the barometer as 45 is to 64, find the 
depth of the surface of the mercuiy within the vessel, when the whole 
vessel is just immersed. 

14» Given the height of the mercury in a common barometer, 
and the depression produced by introducing into it a single drop of 
water which does not quite all evaporate ; find the depression pro- 
duced by introducing just so much water as will not quite all evapo- 
rate into one in which a given length of the upper part of the 
tube is filled with dry air, and the mercury stands at a given 
height. 

15. The barometer stands at 29*88 inches, and the thermometer 
is at the Dew Point : a barometer and a cup of water are placed 
under a receiver, from which the air is removed, and the barometer 
then stands at '36 of an inch; find the space which would be occu- 
pied by a given volume of the atmosphere, if it were deprived of it« 
vapour without changing its pressure or temperature. 

16. A barometer is held suspended in a vessel of water by a 
string attached to its upper end, so that a portion of the string is 
immersed ; find the height of the mercury and the tension of the 
string. If more water be poured into the vessel, how wiU the tension 

of the string be affected ? 

• 

17. A straight tube, closed at one end and epen at the other, 
i*evolves with a constant angular velocity about an axis meeting the 
tube at right angles ; neglecting the action of gravity, find the 
density of the air within the tube at any point. 

18. A bent tube of \miform bore, i^e arms of which are at right 
angles, revolves with constant angular velocity <a about the axis of 
one of its arms, which is vertical and has its extremity immersed in 
water. Prove that the height to which the water will rise in the 
vertical arm is 



5(i_ 

9P\ 






B. H. 
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a being the length of the horizontal ann, II the atmoflpheric preasure, 
and p the density of water. 

19. A bottle, partly filled with water ui inverted and placed 
with its month just on the sor&ce of a bowl of water, which is being 
gradually lowered by evaporation : the water from the bottle supplies 
this loss and keeps the surfiioe at a constant height ; find the pressure 
of the air in the bottle at any time. 

20. A piston of weight w rests in a vertical cylinder of transverse 
section i, being supported by a depth a of air. The piston rod re- 
ceives a vertical blow P, which forces the piston down through a 
distance h : prove that 

(«,+ Itt){* + alog(l-J)}+^ = 0. 
. Q being the atmospheric pressure. 

21. Assuming the earth to be a sphere revolving about a diame- 
ter with an angular velocity o), shew that its atmosphere, supposed 
to be a homogeneous gas, can never be in equilibrium with respect 
to it. Also neglecting all change of temperature, shew that the 
polar equation to the curve in which a meridian plane cuts a surface 
of equal pressure is of the form 

«VcoB*fl-2r(flpa + ife) + 2^" = 0, 

where a is the radius of the earth, 6 the latitude and k a constant. 

22. Investigate a formula for determining the difference of the 
altitudes of two stations, on the supposition that the decrement of 
temperature in ascending is proportional to the height through which 
the ascent is mad& 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE TENSION OF FLEXIBLE SURFACES. 

92. The general problem of the equilibrium of flexible 
suifaees is considered by Lagrange, Micanique Analyttque; 
Tom. I., and also, more fiilly, by Poisson, Mdmoires de T Institute 
1812; it is proposed in this Chapter to diseuss one class of the 
questions which arise out of the general -case, those namely 
which have reference to the action of fluids upon flexible 
surfaces. 

The pressure of a fluid at rest T)eing normal to any surface 
with which it is in contact, we have, in fact, to consider the 
equilibrium of flexible surfaces at rest under the action of normal 
pressures, and of the tensions at their bounding lines. 

For the sake of generality the term 'flexible surface' is 
employed as the representative of substances, such as cloth 
and thin paper, which do not ofier any sensible resistance to 
bending, and which, when bent or twisted, do not tend to return 
to their original form. Perfectly flexible surfaces, whether ex- 
tensible or inextensible, are therefore to be looked upon as 
inelastic. 

In the following articles we shall suppose that the action be- 
tween any two portions of a flexible surface is wholly tangential. 

Measure of Tension. 

93. Conceive a flexible and inelastic surface, extensible or 
inextensible, in a state of tension, and let QPQ be a' small arc 
of the section through Pmade by a normal plane-; then St.QQf 
be the resultant action, perpendicular to QQ in the tangential 
plane, between the portions of surface bounded by the line QQ^^ 
t is the measure of the tension at P; in other words, t is the rate 
of tension at P, or the force which would be exerted on a section 

8—2 
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of the substance, the length of which is xxhity^ in the same state 
of tension throughout as the surface at P. 

It will be seen that we have assumed the resultant tension 
perpendicular to Q^; this is not necessarily, or even generally, 
the case, but it will be found that the definition we have given 
of the measure of tension is sufficient for the discussion of the 
problems which present themselves. 

94. A vessel in the form of a right drcuiar cylinder ^ the curved 
surface of which is flexible, contains fluid ; .the axis of the cylinder 
being vertical, it is required to find the relation between the pressure 
and tension at any point. 

Let PQf be a small portion of the surface contained between 
two planes perpendicular to the axis and two generating lines 
of the cylinder. 




Since the pressure is the same at all points in the same 
horizontal plane, it is <ilear, from considerations of symmetry, 
that the tension at all points of the surface in the same horizontal 
plane will be the same ; let < be the horizontal tension and p the 
pressure, at any point of PQ, and suppose the element Fff of the 
surface to be made rigid; then its equilibrium will be maintained 
by the normal pressure of the Quid, pPF , PQ^ the tangential 
forces tPP' and tQQf, and by the vertical tensions on PQ and 
P'Qfyii there be any tension in the vertical direction. 

Hence, resolving the forces in the direction of the normal OE, 
drawn to the middle point E, and employing r for the radius of 
the cylinder, 

p.PP'.PQ = 2tPF8m(^P0Q\ 

= 2ePP'^~^ ultimately, 
or t =pr. 
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95. If fluid at rest under the action of ffwen forces he con- 
tained in a cylindrical surface of any form, the tension at any 
point of a section perpendicular to the axis of the cylinder is the 
same. 

Let PQy (figure, Art. 94), be an element of the surface, 
the centre of curvature at E, t the tension at P, t-^-Zt at Q, and 
Si^ the angle between the tangents at P and Q. 

The fluid pressure on PQ may be supposed to act along 0-B*, 
and therefore, resolving the forces parallel to the tangent at P, 

(* + Se)cosS</>-^ = -^.Pgsin^, 

, = — prhi^ sin -~ , 

if r be the radius of curvature OE : 
from this equation we obtain 

^ = - {—pr + 1) 8^+ terms involving (8^)'* 

and therefore in the limit, 

dt ^ 

andy since the difference of the tensions at any two points of the 

C /If 

same perpendicular section = l-vy dj>^ between the limiting values 

of ^ which define the points^ it follows that this difference 
vanishes,, and the tension in the direction perpendicular to the 
generating lines is therefore constant. 

By resolving the forces in the direction OE, we shall obtain, 
as in the previous article,, the relation 

t =^pry 

between the tension perpendicular to the generating line, the 
pressure, and the curvature, at any point of the surface. 



• More exactly, the direction of the fluid pressure lieg between OP and OQy and 
the resolved part of this force is not greater than pPQ, sin 50, and therefore dis- 
appears in the final equation. 
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96. Ex. A rectangular piece of a flexible and inextenaible 
eubatance has its aides AB, CD fastened to the sides of a hox^ 
and its other sides fit the box closely ^ so that liquid is contained 
in it without escaping ; required to determine the form of the 
curve BC. 

The surface formed is eiddentlj cylindricali and the tension at 
any point perpendicular to the direction of generating lines, and 
therefore constant throughout. 




We have then t^c^ and therefore c ^pr^ if r be the radius 
of curvature; but if a; be the depth below the plane ABGD^ 

p^gpx, 

and therefore c = gpxr. 

Take the middle point of BG as origin, and OB as the axis 
ofy; 




then, for the arc BE^ 



dy 



■JiM, 



3y 

da? 



since -/ decreases algebndcallj as x increases ; 



FW 



C 
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• dx ^ gp 

integrating 



■ 7FM" ''--'■ 



If OE^a^ ^ia infinite and negative when x^^a^ and we 
obtain 

whicli is the diflferentlal equation to the ciirve> the sign being — 
or +, according as sc, y, are co-ordinates of P or P*, and the con- 
stants being determined by the conditions that BG and the arc 
BJEG are of given lengths. 

Since r = — = - , it is clear that the curvature at each of the 
F P 
points B and C is zero; 

Let PTO = ^, then am^ = ^ (J* + a?), and, i£AB=l, 
2fc cos ^=s the weight of the fluid above PEP' 

J X 

an expression for the area PEP. 

Hence making a? = 0, the area CEB 

and the whole volume of fluid is 



therefore J = 0, or 



If the curve be vertical at B and 0, ^ = 0> when a? = 0, and 
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a' = 0: 

99 

and the equation to the curve becomes 

dy ^ 



dx tjip^^x^) ' 
Let 2e be the length of the arc BEG, then 

an equation bj which a, and therefore also c, ia defined. The 
curve thus obtained is called the Lintearia; the investigation of 
its equation was first effected hj James Bernoulli*. 

97. A JUxible surface of any form is composed to the action 
of fluid; required to find the relation between thepressure^ priu" 
cipal tensions, and principal curvatures, at any point. 

Def. Theprincipcd tensions at any point are the tensions in 
the directions of principal curvature. 

Let Q, Qy be points contiguous to P, on the lines of curva- 
ture PQ, PQy through P; draw normal planes through Q and 
Q[, perpendicular to the lines, PQ, PQ, cutting the surface in the 
arcs AB, AD, and let BC^ CD, be the arcs of section made by 
normal planes through contiguous points in QP, QP, produced. 
An element of the surface ABCD is thus formed, and the ten- 
sions of the sides AB, BG, GD, DA, will be supposed to act at 
the points in which the lines of curvature meet the respective 
sides, and in directions of those lines of curvature. Let t, £ be 
the tensions at Pin the directions PQ, PQ, respectively. 

The element BD is kept at rest by the tangential forces tAB^ 
tGD, iADf (BGt and the normal force, p.AB.BG. 

Let r, r , be the radii of curvature at P of the curves PQ, 
P^; then, resolving along the normal at P, we have ultimately 

p.AB.BG^2tAB^^ + 2£BG^^, 



* Tho bistoiy of tbia problem is given in Walton*B Hydro9taUeai PtohUma, p. 207.^ 
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assuming that the tensions of AB, AD, are respectively perpen- 
dicular to those lines ; 



or 






We have taken the tensions of AB and CD to be ultimately 
the same; this is evidently the c^e, for if tAB and {t+Bt) CD 
be these tensions, their ratio =t:t + St, which, if there be no 
discontinuity of curvature, is ultimately a ratio of equality*. 

If the nature of the surface be such that t* = t, the above 
equation is 

£-1 + 1 

t r r 

or, i£ z=^f{w, y) be the equation to the surface, 



!•{-©"- (|)T 



dz dz d^z 



1 \dy) J doi? dx dy 



dxdy 






{'^(1)] 



the equation obtained by Lagrange and Poisson. 



98. We have assumed that there is no tangential action 
along the sides of the quadrilateral ABCD, Without making 
any such assumption, it can however be shewn that the relation 



t i 



is true, provided the directions P^, PQ are lines of curvature. 

It PQ, PQ be not lines of curvature another term is intro- 
duced into the equation, involving the tangential action. 



* -It does not follow that the tension along a line of curvature is eonstant:; 
t-\-U\t\A ultimately a ratio of equality ; but ^ : < +/cfo is not so necessarily. . 
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The general question of the equilibrium of flexible snr&oes 
is discussed in a paper contained in the Quarterly Jimmal of 
MaihemattcSf Vol. iv. 1860. 



99. Lagrange, in the diacnscdon of this problem, assumes 
that the tension at any point of a line on the surface, between 
file two portions separated by the line, is perpendicular to it, and 
also that the tension at any point is the same in every direction. 

Foisson obtains general equations of equilibrium, and thence 
deduces, as a particular case, the equation of Lagrange. 

The use of the several equations is illustrated, in the MAnaire^ 
by an investigation of the catenary, and also by the determination 
of the equation which* defines the small vibrations of a rect- 
angular surface unequally stretched in the directions of its length 
and breadth. 

K it be assumed that the tension at any point of a surface is 
always perpendicular to a line of division through that point, it 
can be shewn that the tension at any point is the same in every 
direction. 

Let a small triangular portion of the sur&ce be supposed 
rigid; then the equilibrium in the tangent plane is entirely 
determined by the tensions of the sides of the triangle, for the 
tangential impressed forces, if there be any, will ultimately 
vanish in comparison with the tensions ; and since these tensions 
are perpendicular to the sides, they must be in the ratio of their 
lengths, and therefore the measures of tension in all directions 
are the same. 

100. ^aJhoDtble surface, of such a nature that the tension of 
any section is perpendicular to the section, be at rest under the 
action of fluid pressure^ the tension at all points unU he the 
same. 

For any two points P, Q, on a surface may be conceived to 
be connected by two lines of curvature PE, QE, meeting in E^ 
and it may be shewn, by taking small rectangular elements, as 
in Art. (95), that the tensions at P and Q are respectively the 
same as at E, and consequently the tensions at P and Q are 
equal. 
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In order to render this reasoning more complete, let t, t + Stj 
be the tensions at two points near each other on a line of cnr- 
vatnre, and let 8^ be the angle between the normals at the two 
points, then, as in Art (95), S^ is equivalent to an expression of 
the form A {B^)\ and therefore 1, (8Q, which expresses the 
difference between the tensions at any two points, is of the finsa 

XA{S<I>)\ or B<f>JAd<f>, or BS<f>y 

and therefore vanishes in the limit. The difference between 
the limiting values of (f> in the integral is the whole angle 
through which the normal line turns in passing from one point 
to the other, irrespective of the directions of the planes in which 
the successive pairs of consecutive normal lines may lie between 
those two points. 

In the case of such surfaces as these, in which t is constant, 
the equation 

where p is a known function of the position of the point on the 

surface, determines the form of the surface. 

« 

Ex. An extensile surfacSy in form a circular lamina, has 
its circumforence fixed, and is acted vpon hy the pressure of an 
elastic fluid; required to find thefyrm it assumes. 

In this case, taking the fluid pressure to be constant, 

1.1- ^ ^ 2 

- + -T IS constant = - suppose, 

P P ^ 




and the surface may evidently be assumed to be one of revolution. 

Take a tangent line parallel to the plane of the lamina as 
the axis of y; 
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then, since p = \ jg ^ j 

The equation to the curve A OB, changing the variable to y, is 

dx d'x 

• 

1 dy d^ 2 



or 



dx 



dx 
but, at the origin, y and -i- vanish, •'. (7=0, and the equation is 

the curve is therefore a circle, as might have been anticipated*.. 

101. As a matter of £act, all flexible surfaces, whether exten- 
. sible or inextensible, are capable of sustaining tension between 
two portions, in a direction not perpendicular to the separating 
line; and indeed the conception of such a surface as that contem- 
plated in the three preceding articles is of the same nature as the 
conception of a perfectly rigid body or of a perfect fluid ; it must 
therefore be considered in the discussion of problems on the 
equilibrium of flexible surfaces, that a disruption will not neces- 
sarily take place, when circumstances of the equilibrium require 
that in certain directions there should be tension in a direction 
not perpendicular to the line of section. 

If sections of a surface be taken along lines of curvature 
through a point, and if the tensions at points of these lines be 
perpendicular to them, but unequal, it can be easily shewn that 
for any other section through the point, the tension is not per- 
pendicular to the section. 



* A case in point Would be the film of a soap-bnbble blown out at the bowl of 
a tobacco pipe. 
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Thus, taking OA^ OBbls the directions of principal cnrvature, 
let OAB be a small triangular portion of the surface, T the ten- 
sion perpendicular to AB, and r the tangential action on AB, 

Then, if OBA = 5, resolving perpendicular to AB^ 

T.AB=t.OBcoa0 + lf.OAam0, 

or r=«cos'5 + «'sin*ft 

At' 




whence we observe that the sum of the tensions at in any two 
directions at right angles is the same. 

Also T,AB+t. OBain0 = if. OA cob0, 

or T = («' — t) sin cos 0. 

Hence t does not vanish for a value of different from or 

- unless t' = t 

102. A vessel, formed of flexible and tnextensible material^ is 
in the form of a surface of revolution, and is held with its oasis 
verticaly and filled with homogeneous liquid: it is required to de- 
termine the principal tensions at any point. 




Let be the lowest point of the vessel, and take for the 
Origin. 

Measure z vertically upwards, and let PEQ be any horizontal 
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section^ the upper rim being AOB which is sapposed to be 
fixed. 

At all points of the horizontal section PQ, the tensions are 
evidentlj the same. 

Let t be the meridional tension, Le. the tension at P« in 
direction of the tangent at P to the cunre AP^ and ( the hori- 
zontal tension at P; these are the principal tensions. 

The vertical resultant of the tension t along the section PQ 
counterbalances the resultant vertical pressure on the sur&ce 
POQ\ hence, if 

OE^ «, EP^ X, and angle PTO = 0, 

2irx<cosd— I gpirx'*dz'-^gfyira?{c — z)f 

Jo 

if OC^ c, and x\ % be co-ordinates of any point in the arc OP. 
This equation determines <, and ( is given by the equation 

- + -, = p=^p(c-«), 

where r and r are the principal radii of curvature at P. 

It will be observed that r is the radius of curvature of the 
curve .^Pat P» and that t\ the radius of curvature of the per- 
pendicular normal section, is the normal PQ. 

103. A more general proposition is the following : 

A fexibU vessely in Ae firm of a swrfice of reootutionj is 
subfed to Jiuid pressurej «tici thai Ai$ the same at aU poifUs of 
Ae same circuJar section ; ^is required to determine tkeprineipdl 
tensions ai €mjf fomL 




Let P£Q, PEQ be two consecutive circular sections, and 
let t be the meridional tension at P. 
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If 0P= 8y the resultant tension, parallel to the axis, on the 

circle PQ, 

dz 

/. the resultant tension, parallel to 0«, on P' Q 

The difference of these two counterbalances the resultant 
pressure, parallel to Oz^ on the strip of surface between the circles 
JPQi P'Qi which is equal to 

Up be the pressure at any point of the circle PQ\ 

d I dz\ dx 

and^ being a given ftinction of «, and therefore of «, this equa- 
tion determines the tension U 

As before, i is given by the equation 

t { 

T T 

T^{ p=gp(c^z)y and p be constant, 

^dz [ , \ ^ J 
^t-^^]9p{fi--z)x-^.ds 

a? C a? 
=ffp(p-z)-+jgpj.dz, 

which is the same as the equation of the last article, observing 

that COS = -j- . 

as 

104. Ex A conical per/icily flexible and ehetic hag at- 
tachedf mouth downwards^ hy the rim to a horizontal plane, and 
filled with liquid hy a small hole at the apex, has, when at rest, the 
figure of a right circular cone ; find the equation to the figure it 
will assume when detached and the liquid let out, neglecting its 
weight. 
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Let < be the tension at P in the direction perpendicular to 
the generating line VP, il the tension in the direction FP, and 2a 
the vertical angle of the cone. 




Then 



= - + ^ gives, if VN^x, 

t 



t 



or 



9P^ PQ jp ij^jj a sec a * 
t =igpQf tan a sec a. 

But 2irPNt cos a = the resultant vertical pressure on VFQ 

= ^gfyra?tasi^a; 

* 

•'• *' ^offP^* ^^ a sec 0. 

Let VPQ be the generating curve of the surface of revolu- 
tion into which the surface forms itself after the liquid has been 
let out, VN^ f, PN^ fjj P corresponding to 
the point P. 

I{ PQf ^Ss^ a small arc of the curve, 
Sxseca = Ss (l + v)> 

and fl^tana^i^f 1 + -J , 

taking the modulus of elasticity different in the two directions. 
Taking account of the values of t and ^ obtained above, x can 
be eliminated between these two equations, and the relation 
between ^ and rj will result 
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From the first equation, putting ^ — -^^ ^ 

ds 



1 



3- COS a = 
ax 






.•.^co8a = tan-J,measurmg*fromF', 



or 



X 



= atan f~ cosaV. 



Substituting this expression for x in the second equation, we 
obtain 

* X /* \ f^ . flrpa* tan asec a. •/« M 

atanatanf-cosa 1 = 17^1 +^i- r- tan"(- cos a IK 

as the differential equation to the curve*.. 

105. We have hitherto considered only laminae of uniform 
thickness, but, in order to include cases in which the lamina is of 
Yariable thickness, a more general measure of the tension can be 
given. 

Suppose a bar AB of any homogeneous material to 
support a weight TT, and let /c be the area of the section 
of the bar; then the tension at the section through P 
supports IT and the weight of the bar PJ5; and if tk is 
equal to the sum of these weights, t is the measure of the 
tension at P. 



It will be seen that t is one dimension lower than, 
the t of Art. (93). 

In fact, if e be the thickness of a flexible lamina at 
any point, the tension at which, measured in the usual 
way, is «, we have 

1&8 = Te&, 
or < = 6T. 



tp 



w 



If X=X', the equation is 

a tan 0=17 \ coil - 00s a j + 3 tan ( - oos a 
B. H. 



(i«««)!- 
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Ex. A hoUaw spherical shell of very small thickness e is 
farmed of the same substance as the bar AB, and ^ is the 
greatest weight which AB can support^ neglecting its own 
weight; it is required to find the greatest pressure of elastic 
fluid which the shell can sustain. 

Let r be the radios of the shell ; 

.*. 2« =j?r, or 2eT = j?r ; 
^ . TIT 2e TT 

out W^TKy .•. = , 

which is the greatest possible pressure. 

106. The investigations of this chapter will not in general 
be applicable to surfaces which are inflexible, or of imperfect 
flexibilitj, but, if in any particular case the action between adja- 
cent portions of a surface be wholly in the tangent plane, the 
relations obtained between the, tension and the normal pressure 
will hold good. 

For instance, if a vertical circular cylinder formed of any 
inflexible substance be filled with fluid, the action at any point 
will be wholly tangential and of the nature of tension. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Supposing the cylinders of a Bramah's Press made of the 
same material, and the thickness of the smaller just sufficient to 
prevent it from bursting, what must be, at least, the thickness of 
the larger ) 

2. A cylindrical vessel is formed of metal a inches thick, 
and a bar of this metal of which the section is A square inches^ 
will just bear a weight W without breaking. If the cylinder be 
placed with its axis vertical, find how much fluid can be poured into 
it without bursting it. 

3. A hollow cone, the vertex of which is downwards, is filled 
with fluid ; find whei'e the horizontal tension is greatest. 

Also find where the tension in the direction of a generating line 
isgreatestw 
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4. The top of a rectangular box is closed by an uniform elastic 
band, fastened at two opposite sides, and fitting closely to the other 
sides ; the air being gradually removed from the box, find the suc- 
cessive forms assumed by the elastic band, and when it just touches 
the bottom of the box, find the difierence between the external and 
internal atmospheric pressures. 

5. An elastic tube of circular b<^e is placed within a rigid 
tube of square bore which it exactly fita in its unstretched state, 
tlie tubes being of indefinite length; if there be no air between 
the tubes and air of any pressure be forced into the elastic tube, 
shew that this pressure is proportional to the ratio of the part of the 
elastic tube that is in contact with the rigid tube to the part that 
is curved. 

6. A vessel, formed of a thin substance, in the shape of a cone 
with its axis vertical and vertex downwards, is just filled with liquid 
and closed at the top. If it be made to rotate uniformly about its 
axis, find the principal tensions at any point. 

7. A vertical cylindrical vessel, formed of flexible and inextensi- 
ble material, is put into a square box, the width of which is less than 
the diameter of the cylinder, and water is then poured into the cylin- 
der ; find the tension at any depth. 

8. An elastic spherical envelope whose natural radius is a, has 
air forced into it so that its radius becomes 6 j it is then placed under 
an exhausted receiver, and its radius increases to c ; find the quantity 
of air forced in, assuming that the tension is proportional to the 
increase of surface. 

9. A hemispherical bag, suppoi-ted at its rim, is filled with water ; 
the principal tensions at a depth x are in the ratio 

oif + ax + a*:2a? + 2ax-a', 

Find also where the horizontal tension vanishes, and explain the 
circumstance of its being negative for a portion of the bag. 

10. If the hemispherical bag be closed at the top by a rigid plane 
to which its rim is tied, and then inverted, shew that the principal 
tensions at a depth x, are in the ratio 

3a — 205 : 9a-4aj. 

9—2 
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11. A spherioal envelope is just filled with liquid, which rotates 
uniformly about a diameter ; neglecting gravity, prove that the prinr 
cipal tensions at an angular distance ^ from the axis of rotation are 



1 3 

spmVsin*^ and ^pwVsin*^. 

o o 



12. A cylindrical shell of finite thickness is formed of a material 
such that a bar, one square inch in section, can sustain a tension r 
without giving way. If this shell be subjected to an internal fluid 
pressure fj, which is only just not sufficient to burst the cylinder, 

prove that ^Brlog-7 ; where a and 6 are the external and internal 
radii of the shell. 

13. Shew, from the equations of Art. 102, that, if < be equal to 
f at every point, each is constant. 

Shew also that, in general, if ^ be a maximum or a minimum, it 
will be equal to f. 

14. In the case of Art. 103, shew that 

^ (««)=«' cos 1^, 
<f> being the inclination of the normal to the axis. 

15. A small uniform flexible tube is inextensible in length, 
but the perimeter of any transverse section of it follows the 
ordinary law of extension of elastic strings; if it be filled with 
fluid and held with its axis vertical, shew that for some dis- 
tance from the highest point it will appreciably coincide with 
the sur&ce generated by a rectangular hyperbola revolving about its 
asymptote. 

I 

16. A flexible and elastic envelope without weighty filled with 
fluid, hangs by one point : find the diflerential equation to a vertical 
section of the surface through the point of support. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE EQUILIBRIUM OP REVOLVING LIQUID, THE PARTICLES 
OP WHICH ARE MUTUALLY ATTRACTIVE. 



107. Ip a liquid mass, the particles of which attract each 
other according to a definite law, revolve uniformly about a fixed 
axis, it is conceivable that, for a certain form of the free surface, 
the liquid particles may ^ye in a state of relative equilibrium ; 
since, however the resultant attraction of the mass upon any 
particle depends in general upon its form^ which is unknown, a 
complete solution of the problem cannot be obtained. 

For any arbitrarily assigned law of attraction, the question 
is one of purely abstract interest, and it is only when the law 
is that of gravitation that it becomes of importance, from its 
relation to one of the problems of physical astronomy. 

We shall consider the fluid homogeneous, and confine our 
attention to two cases ; in the first of these the attractive forces 
are supposed to vary directly as the distance, and, in the second, 
to follow the Newtonian law. 

108. A homogeneous liquid mass, the particles of which attract 
each other with a force varying directly as ihe distance, rotates 
unifcyrmly about an, axis through its centre of gravity^ required to 
determine the form of the free surface. 

The resultant attraction on any particle is in the direction of, 
and proportional to, the distance of the particle from the centre 
of gravity ; and if /l6 be a measure of the whole mass of fluid, 
fix, fiy, fiz, may represent the components of the attraction, 
parallel to the axes, on a particle of fluid about the point x, y, «• 
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Taking the origin at the centre of gravity, and axis of ro- 
tation as the axis of Zy the equation of equilibrium is 

dp = p {(ft)'a5 — fJLx) dx + (©'y — fiy) dy — fizdz} ; 
and therefore 

i,= (7+^{(o>'-/t)(a^+y*)-M««}. 

At the free surface p is zero or constant, and the equation to 
the free surface is 



{l-'^(^a?+f) + ^ = D, 



the constant D depending upon a>, and upon the mass of the 
fluid. 

TS (o^ <fiy the free surface is a spheroid which becomes more 
oblate as co increases, and when ©' = /x, the free surface consists 
of two planes ; to render this possible we may conceive the fluid 
enclosed within a cylindrical surface, the axis of which coincides 
with the axis of rotation. 

When ©' > fi, the free surface is a hyperboloid of two sheets, 
which for a certain value (©') of (o becomes a cone, the fluid 
filling the space between the cone and the cylinder. Taking 
account of the volume of the fluid, the value of ©' can be deter- 
mined by putting D = 0, since the pressure in this case vanishes 
at the origin. 

If © > ©', the surface is a hyperboloid of one sheet, which, 
as 6) increases, approximates to the form of a cylinder, and it is 
therefore necessary, for large values of ©, to conceive the con- 
taining cylinder closed at its ends. 

The results of this article, it may be observed, are equally 
true of heterogeneous fluid, whatever be the law of variation of 
density in the successive strata. 

109. A maas of homogeneotis liquid^ the particles of which 
attract each other cuscording to the Newtonian law, rotates uniformly , 
in a state of relative equilibrium^ about an oasis throv>gh its centre 
of gravity ; required to determine a possible form of the surface. 
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For the reason previously mentioned a direct solution of this 
problem cannot be obtained, but it can be shewn that an oblate 
spheroid is a possible form of equilibrium. 

Let the equation to the spheroid be 

the axis of rotation being the axis of z. 

Then the resultant attractions, towards the origin, on a 
particle at the point {x, y, z) will be represented bj 

X= ?^ {(1+ X*) tan-' \ - X}, 

r=^{(H.V)tan-'\-X}, 

Z= ^ {X - tan-' X} (I + X«), 

parallel, respectively, to the axes*. 

We have then for the surfaces of equal pressure, putting e for 



{2€\' + X - (1 + X") tan"^ X} {xdx+ydt/) 
+ 2(tan"''X-X) (1+X")«e& = 0. 

But, from the equation to the spheroid, 

xdx + r/dy + (1 +X") zdz=Oy 
and, as these equations must be identical, 

2€X'+ \ - (1 + \') tan"i\ = 2 (tan"'\ -\) ; 

an equation the roots of which determine the possible values of X. 



* These expressions will be found in Laplace's Mieamque Celeste, Poisson's 
MScanique, Duhamers MScanique, and Todhunter's StaUcs, In the last named, 

the equation to the spheroid is — 5^ + -TTi — ^~-^» ^^* *^® expressions used m 

1 
the text will result from the expressions there given by putting 1 - e'=- ^g . 

By the use of X, irrational quantities are avoided. 
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It may be written 

3a "t 2€A» . _t^ ^ / \ 

-3+xr-**"^=® • ^*^' 

and the question is reduced to the discussion of the roots of this 
equation. 

For this purpose consider the curve 

y^ S + a? "^ "^^ ^^- 

The abscisssB of the points where this curve cuts the axis 
will be the values of X required. 

It must be observed that, in the equation (a), tan'^X is the 
least positive angle whose tangent is X ; we have therefore only 
to consider one branch of the curve (J3). 

If the signs of x and tf be changed, the equation is unaltered ; 
the curve is therefore the same in the compartment — a;, — y, as 
in +x, +y, and it is sufficient to examine the nature of the 
positive portion of the branch. 

When x = Of y == 0, and as x increases from zero, y begins 
by being positive, and when x increases indefinitely, has always 
positive values; hence the curve cuts the axis of a; in an even 
number of points, exclusive of the origin. 



^gam, ^- ______ 



(l+aj*)(3+a0' 
^ is therefore zero at the origin (a point of inflection), and also 

-at the points given by 

eaj* + 2(5€-l)aj"+0€ = O (7). 

If the values of a?^ obtained from this equation, be real, and 
positive, there will be a maximum and a minimum value of y ; 
the former, corresponding to the smallest root, will evidently be 
positive, since y begins by being positive; if the latter, corre- 
sponding to the greatest root, be negative or zero, there will be 
two zero values of y or one only, and consequently two possible 
spheroidal forms of equilibrium, or one only. 
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If the minimum value of y be positive, there will be no 
zero value of y ; that is, the equilibrium of the fluid in the form 
of a spheroid is impossible. 

110. The preceding investigation may be illustrated by 
tracing the curve ifi) for different values of €. 

IT 1 

Putting tan"^ ^ = -^ — tan"^ - , and expanding, we obtain 



IT 



as the asymptote of the branch of the curve under consideration, 
and the appended figures exen^plify the different cases above 
mentioned. 




Ifumertcal Calculation. 

111. To calculate the limiting valice of m for uihich the 
spheroidal form is possible. 

The equation (7) may have positive roots if Se < 1 ; moreover 
the values of a? will be real, and positive, if 

(l-5e)'>9€', or l-5€>36; 



i.e.6<. 
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The snperior limiting value of € can however be obtained 
very approximately from the condition that, in the extreme case 
of possibility, the minimum value oiy is zero. 

We have then y = and ;7^ = 0, simultaneously. 

Hence, substituting in (/9) the value of € obtained from (7), 
and putting y = 0, we have 

X (7aj* + 30aj» + 27) 



(a5» + l)(aj» + 9)(a^ + 3) 

a; (7a-' + 9) 
(?+l)"^+9) 



-tan"*aj = 0. 



or / * /L. .0 / ^. — tan"^a5 = (S). 



An approximate value of the positive root of this equation 
will be a value of oj, which, substituted in (7), will give approxi- 
mately the superior limit of the value of €. 

Since Q>' ^ Airpe this determines the greatest possible rate of 
rotation consistent with the existence of a spheroidal form. 

When 6> is less than the limiting value thus obtained', there 
will be two spheroids, either of which will be a possible form of 
the rotating fluid. 

112. Approximate determtnation of the positive root of the 
equation 



— tan"^ a: = 0. 



(aj'+l)(aj'+9) 
Denoting the first member hjf{x), it will be found that 

•^ ^*^"(aj«+l)*(aj« + 9)«' 

this is positive from a; = to a: = V^, and is afterwards negative ; 
f{x) therefore increases until x = V3, and then diminishes ; 
and, since/ (0) = 0, f{x) begins by being positive. 

By the use of the formulae 

tan'"^2 = ^ + tan"' - , 

4 

tan"*3 = ^+tan"'-, 
4 2 
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it will be found without much difficulty that the root lies be- 
tween 2 and 3, but the application of Newton's method with the 
.value 2 as an approximate one shews that a closer limit will be 
convenient. 

If then 2.5 be substituted we obtain, by the aid of the formula 

tan-' (2.5) = tan"' (2) + tan"' ^ , 

y (2.5) = .0026 approximately. 
Let a; = 2.5 + y, 

then, approximately, y = — /•'"f2~5T ' 

but /' (2.5) = - .085, nearly ; 

.-. y = .0293 and x = 2.5293. 

The substitution of this value in (7) will give 

€ = .1123, 



fi)» 



as the greatest possible value of e or ^ — • 

Hence, when © is such that e< .1123, there are two spheroidal 
forms of equilibrium. 

113. If € is very small, one of the values of a? (i.e. \) will be 
very small and the other large, and therefore as e decreases, the 
one spheroid becomes very oblate and approximates to a plane 
lamina, while the other approaches to the form of a sphere, this 
latter being the form of stable equilibrium. 

To find the small value of \ which satisfies the equation 

-5 tan '\ = 0, 

3 + X 

expand in ascending powers of \, and we obtain 

15€ 

\' = — - approximately. 
This gives a spheroid very slightly oblate, the ratio of its 

156 

axes being V(l + >'*) - h or very nearly 1 + — : 1. 
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The large valne of X is obtained by putting 

tan"*\= - — tan""*- , 

and expanding in powers of r- , a process which gives 

X — T h terms involving positive powers of €, 

aa an approximation. 

114. ApplicaUan to the ccue of a fluids the density <yf which is 
eqwJL to tAa EarQCe mean densAy. 

If r be tbe Earth^s radins and p the mean density of the 
Earthy 

-irpr is the attraction at the surface of a sphere of fluid of 

the same radius as the Earthy and of density p. 

Suppose for a moment that the Earth is homogeneous, and 
spheriod, 

then - wpr measures the finoe of gravity at the pole. 

3 

But) »noe ca-r — « and thoefore Sc^t 

4wp 4 



S< : 1 :: difference of the measores of gravity at the pole and 
the «q[uat)or : gravity at the pole {^% 

T^ing m 9eooiid and a foot as the units of time and ^aoe, y==32 
approximaliely, r «e 4000 X 17M x S, and it will be found that the 

2w 
time of rotfttaon, — , giv^ai by the limiting vahie .1123 of c, is 

m little iiiiot^ than - . th of a day. 

This tk«n i$ the smallest time in which a homogoieoas fluid 
miis^ of den^ty oqual to the^ F^aith^s mean dcnsitr^ could rotate 
wiifomhf so «? to be spheiroidal in form. 



/ 
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Application to the figure of the Earth. 



115. The Earth, as is known by geodetic measurements^ 
differs very slightly in its form from a sphere, and we can there- 
fore apply our equations with great ease to the question of the 
homogeneity of the Earth, assuming it to have taken its present 
form when in a state of fluidity, or to be now a mass of fluid 
contained within a comparatively thin crust. 

It has been found by observation, that for the Earth the 
ratio ©V : g is about 1 : 289, and we have therefore 

1 



36 = 



289* 



But from Art. (106), X." = ^ = r^ , 

ia 07«/ 

and the ratio of the axes of the spheroid 

= 1 + - : 1 = 232 : 231, nearly. 

This result does not accord with the facts obtained by 
actual measurement, which give 301 : 300 as an approximate 
value of the ratio. 

The inference is that the Earth is not homogeneous. 

116. The foregoing articles are taken chiefly from Laplace, 
M4canique Celeste, Tome II. 

It must be observed that the general problem of the form of 
a rotating fluid is not solved ; all that is shewn being that, in 
certain cases, an oblate spheroid is a possible form of equi-* 
librium. 

If 0) be such that 6> .1123, it does not follow that equi- 
librium is impossible, but only that the spheroidal form cannot 
exist for that particular angular velocity. 

Laplace has shewn that a prolate spheroid is not a possible 
form of equilibrium*: but it has been stated by Jacobi that 
an ellipsoid with its three axes unequal is a possible form. On 



* M6c, Cileatef Tom. ii. p. 69. The proof is also giveu in Pont^ooulant's 
SysUnu du Monde, Tom. n. p. 401. 
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this latter point a discussion will be found in the first volume of 
the Cambridge Mathematical Journal, and also in a paper by 
Mr Ivory, in the Philosophical Transactions for 1838. 

117. An important distinction has been pointed out by 
Poisson (Tome ii. p. 547), between the surfaces of equal pressure 
in a fluid at rest under the action of extraneous forces, and in a 
fluid at rest, or revolving uniformly about a fixed axis, under 
the action of the mutually attractive forces of its particles. 

Let ABCh^ the free surface, and DEFsluj surface of equal 
pressure; then, in the former case, the resultant force at any 
point of DEFis perpendicular to the surface at that point, and is 
unafi^ected by the existence of the fluid between ABO and 
DEF; this fluid could therefore be removed without afiecting 
the equilibrium of the fluid mass bounded by BEF. In the 
latter case, the force at any point of BEF, although perpen- 
dicular to the surface at that point, is the resultant of the 
attractions of the mass of fluid contained by BEF, and of the 
mass contained between BEF and ABC; these two components 
of the resultant force are not necessarily perpendicular to the 
surface, and the fluid external to BEF cannot in general be 
removed without affecting the equilibrium of the remainder. 

118. If, however, the fluid be homogeneous, and the par- 
ticles attract each other according to the Newtonian law, so that 
the free surface may be spheroidal, the surfaces of equal pres- 
sure will be similar spheroids ; and in this case, since the re- 
sultant attraction of an ellipsoidal shell on an internal particle 
is zero, the portion of fluid between ABC and BEF may be 
removed, provided the rate of rotation remain unaltered. 

Moreover we have shewn, Art. (104), that for a given value 
of G) not exceeding a determined limit, there are two possible 
spheroidal forms : let ABC, the free surface, have one of these 
forms, and describe within the fluid mass a concentric spheroid, 
OHK, similar to the other spheroid; then the fluid between 
ABC and GHK may be removed without affecting the fluid 
mass OHK. 

The action of the shell upon a particle at a point P of the 
surface GHKi& not perpendicular to the surface at P, but this 
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action, combined with the attraction of the mass OHK^ and the 
hypothetical force measured by g)V, is perpendicular to the sur- 
face, at P, of the spheroid passing through P, which is concentric 
with, and similar to, the surface ABC* 

119. If a fluid mass be set in motion, about an axis through 
its centre of gravity, with an angular velocity such as to tnake 
the value of e greater than the limit obtained in Art. (Ill), it does 
not follow that the fluid cannot be in equilibrium in the form of 
a spheroid, for it may be conceived that the mass will expand 
laterally with reference to the axis, taking a more flattened shape, 
until its angular velocity is so far diminished as to render the 
spheroidal form possible. 

If the mass consist of perfect fluid, its form will oscillate 
through the spheroid of equilibrium, but if, as is the case in all 
known fluids, friction be called into play by the relative dis- 
placement of the particles, the oscillations will gradually diminish 
and at length a position of equilibrium will be attained. By 
D'Alembert's principle, the 'Angular momentum ' of the system, 
relative to the axis, will remain constant, and this property of 
the motion enables us to determine the final angular velocity, 
and the form ultimately assumed*. 

Considering the question generally, suppose the mass of fluid 
set in motion in any way, and then left to itself; the centre of 
gravity will be either at rest or moving uniformly in a straight 
line, and all we have to consider is the motion relative to the 
centre of gravity. 

Draw through the centre of gravity the plane, in the direction 
of which the angular momentum is a maximum ; then, however 
during the subsequent motion the fluid particles act on each 
other,, this plane, which may be called the 'momental' plane, 
will remain fixed, and when the motion of the particles relative 
to each other has been destroyed by their mutual friction, the 



* The angular momentum of a system, relative to an axis, is the sum of the 
moments of the momenta of the several particles of the system about the axis. 

The constancy of the angular momentum is therefore the expression of the 
principle of ' the conservation of areas.' 
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axis perpendicular to this plane will be the axis of rotation of 
the fluid mass in its state of relative equilibrium. 

120. Let J? be the given angular momentum of the system, 
and a> its ultimate angular velocity. 

Taking c and 0^/(1+^*) for the axes of the spheroid of 
equilibrium, and M for the mass, the expression for the angular 

1 2 

momentum, is 5 • ^ -Mc' (1 + X**) w ; 

we have also r irpc* (1 + X") =» Jkf, 

and from tiiese two equations, combined with the equation, 

?^±^--tan-^^=0..-Art. (102), 

the values of c, eo, and X can be determined. 
From the first two we obtain 

^^P 3if' 

=j? (1 + X')"i suppose ; 

•• 3TX? ' 

is the equation which determines X. 

The left-hand member of this equation is positive when X is 
very small, and negative when X is indefinitely large, and the 
equation has therefore a positive root; consequently, the fluid 
mass will at length attain a spheroidal form of equilibrium. 

It can be shewn moreover that the equation has only one 
positive root, and therefore there is one spheroidal form, and 
one only, towards which the oscillating fluid mass continually 
approximates. 

This discussion is taken from the MA>an{que CSleste^ Tom. 11. 
p. 71, and from Pont&mdanfa Syatlme du Mondcy Tom, il. p. 409. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE EQUATIONS OP MOTION. 

121. We have assumed, as a fandamental property, that 
" the pressure of a fluid is always normal to any surface with 
which it may be in contact," and, from this assumption, it fol- 
lows necessarily that the pressure at any point is the same in all 
directions. So far ss the equilibrium of fluids is concerned, the 
results of calculation are in accordance with facts, and the above 
principle appears to be established. 

In considering, however, the motion of fluids, very little obser- 
vation is suflScient to shew that the hypothesis of fluid pressure 
being normal to surfaces with which the fluid is in contact is no 
longer tenable as a matter of fact. For instance, if water in a 
cup be set rotating, the motion is gradually diminished, and in a 
short time ceases altogether ; this can only result from a tangen- 
tial action between the surface of the cup and the particles of 
water immediately in contact with it, and from a transmission of 
this tangential action throughout the whole mass. Other in- 
stances might be adduced, such as the action of the air upon 
pendulums, and the motion of water flowing down sloping tubes, 
in which the results of calculation and of observation are consider- 
ably at variance with each other ; but, as the motion of perfect 
fluids only will be discussed in the present treatise, it will be 
sufficient, for our purpose to recognise the fact that the internal 
friction of fluids produces, in general, a sensible modification of 
iheir motions, and the consequent probability that a discrepancy 
will exist between the condlusions of theory arid experiment. 

The conception of a perfect fluid implies that its pressure on 
a surface is in all cases a normal pressure, and it follows neces- 
an. 10 
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sarilj that, whether the fluid be at rest or in motion^ the pressure 
at any paint is the same in all directions* 

Conceive a small tetrahedron of the fluid solidified ; then, bj 
D*Alembert's principle, the pressures on the faces, the moiring 
forces arising from external attractions, and forces equal and 
opposite to the e£fectiye moving forces, form a system in equili- 
brium. Suppose the tetrahedron indefinitely diminished; the 
extraneous forces, and the effective moving forces, varj as the 
cubes, while the pressures vaiy as the squares, of homologous 
lines, and therefore the former are, in the limit, evanescent com- 
pared with the latter. The tetrahedron is, therefore, ultimatelj 
in equilibrium under the action of the pressures only, and hence 
it follows, as in Art (7), that the pressure is the same in eveiy 
direction. 

122. F&OP. To find the equations of motion. 

Let Xf y, Zy be the co-ordinates of a point within the fluid in 
motion, and, at the time t^ let t£, v, tr, be the velocities, parallel 
to the axes, at the point : tt, t?, tr are therefore, generallj, func- 
tions of 0?, y, Zy and t* 

The velocity at any point in a fluid may be looked upon as 
the velocity of the particle or element of fluid which happens, at 
the time, to contain the point ; or, if the fluid be conceived as 
made up of ultimate molecules, the velocity at any point is the 
mean of the velocities of all the molecules contained in an ele- 
ment of fluid about the point, when the element is indefinitely 
diminished. 

Let m be the mass of an element of fluid about the point 
0?, y, Zy and let mX^ m F, mZy be the impressed forces acting 
upon m. 

Considered as defining the position of m, a^ y, and z are func- 
tions of tj and of the quantities defining the initial position of m, 
and, on this supposition, we have 

Dx Dy Dz 

""^m^ ""^Dt^ ""^Di^ 

employing J9 as the symbol of differentiation, in order to dis- 
tinguish between the variations of x^ y, z^ which depend on the 
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motion, and the arbitraiy yariations which are considered in the 
eqailibriom equations we shall have to employ. 

The effective forces are 



m 



Ifx Ify Lfz 



or 



Du 



m 



Dv 



m 



"^iDi' '^'Di' '^ 



Dw 



and, by D'Alembert's principle, the aggregate of these forces 
reversed, would, in combination with the impressed forces, main- 
tain the equilibrium of the fluid. 

Hence, if ;> be the pressure, we obtain from Art. (16) the 
equations 



|-'(^-5). 



(!)• 



The symbol d referring to partial differentiation, we have, 
since u is a function of a?, y, Zy and ty 

Dt'li'^'Jbi'm'^djf'lJt'^di'Di' 



or 



Du du du du du 



with similar equations for g and ^ . 

Substituting in (1) we obtain, as the equations of motion, 



ldp__y- ^_^ du ^ du_ du 

pdx" dt dx dy dz^ 

Idp ^ y. dv dv ^ ^ ^ dv 

pdy" dt dx dy dz^ 

pdz'' dt dx dy dz* 



(2). 



10—2 
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If the fluid be elastic, and if the temperature be supposed 
constant, we have also the equation 

p = kp. 

It is important to observe carefully the meanings of the 
symbols employed in these equations ; the quantities -jj- , -jj- , 

-^ in (1), are the rates of variation of the velocities, parallel 

to the axes, which, at the time t, represent the motion of the par- 
ticular element m of fluid; and in both (1) and (2) the difierential. 

coefficients ^ > ^ > ^ > ^® taken on the supposition that x, y, 
and z are independent variables. 



123. Let a, 3, o, be the co-ordinates which define the initial 
position^ of the element w, and let 

x=^a + ^, y = J + ^, « = c + f; 

then f, ly, f, are the displacements, parallel to the axes, of the 
particle m during the time /, and, oj, y, z, being functions of 
a, b, c, and <, that is, of a? — f, y — 17, a — f, and <, it follows that 
f, 17, f, are functions of a?, y, z, and ^, and therefore 

Di dt^ dx Dt "^ dy Dt dz Dt- 



But 



Dt 



= w. 



d^ di di • di 
;i . .i 1 dri dt) , dt) dt) 

tit, ax ay tie 



(3). 



These equations will determine f, 17, f, when u, v, w have 
been determined as functions of x, y,. is, and .^ 
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^ The Equation of Continuity, 

124 The equations obtained in Art. (122), arQ not sufficient 
for the purpose of determining the motion, and another equation 
can be obtained from the consideration that the fluid, although 
its external form may change, or the density about any point 
within it vary during the motion, must be, in general, a con- 
tinuoua mass. 

We shall express this continuity of the fluid by assuming 
that any small parallelopiped, fixed in space within the fluid, re- 
mains full during the motion which takes place in any small 
interval of time. 

Let Xy y, z, be the co-ordinat^ of one angular point, P, and 
a? + a, y + fii « + 7, of the opposite angular point of the paral- 
lelopiped. 

Then, if /o be the density, and u the velocity parallel to x, at 
the point P, the quantity of fluid which enters the parallelopiped 
at the face ^7, containing P, will be 

in the time Bt, and therefore the quantity which, during the same 
time, flows out at the opposite face^ will be 

(pu + -^^ a) fiySt. 

Hence the loss of fluid in consequence of the motion parallel 
to 0?, is 

d{pu) 



dx 



afiySt. 



Similarly the quantities lost in consequence of the other 
motions, are 

and the total loss is. 
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but the increase in the qiiantit7 of fluid in the time St is given 
by the expression -^ Bt . o^y, that iSi the loss is 



dt 



.§a^&. 



and therefore, equating these expressions, 

dp d(pu) d(pv) d(pw) ^^ .^. 

dt dx dy dz ^ '* 

This equation may also be obtained from the consideration 
that any particular elementary portion of the fluid remains a con- 
tinuous mass during its subsequent motion. Thus, if Xy y, z, be 
the co-ordinates, at the time t, of a particle of the fluid, the 
equation is obtained by equating to zero the variation, in the 
time S^, of the element pBxSyBz. 

125. If the fluid be homogeneous and incompressible, p is 
constant, and the equation becomes 

du dv dw 
dx dy dz 

This last equation is also true, if the fluid be heterogeneous, 
provided it be incompressible ; for the density of a particle in 
motion will be invariable, and therefore the variation of /o, con- 
sidered as a function of a?, y , «, and t, will be zero, if we take 

Sx^uBty Sy=svSty and Bz = wBt. 

Hence 

dp ^ , ^1 ^ — 
dt dx dy dz" ' 

and, subtracting this from the general equation of continuity, 
we get 

du dv dw 
dx dy dz 

126. If the forces be such that Xdx-^- Ydy + Zdz is the 
complete differential dB of some function By and if the motion be 
of such a nature that udx + vdy + tvdz is a complete differential 
d(l>y the several equations can be reduced to >a more manageable 
form. 
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T xT.» ^ ^ J ^ 

In this case T^ = w, -^^Vj ands^ = w; 

Dt dxdt dx ' dx* dy ' dxdy da ' dxdz * 

^^d^ d^ d^ M d^ d^ d^ 
Dt ^ dydt dx * dxdy dy ' dy^ dz * dydz ' 

Dw_d^ dp d^if) d(f> d^if) .d<t> d^ 
Dt " dzdt dx ' dxdz dy ' dydz dz' ds^ * 

From the equations (1) we have 

»a...J*=^-..f-l..{0V(|)V(#)}. 

or -dp = dB-d.^-ld{ir) (5)» 

p Cut A 

Z7 being the resultant velocity at the point a?, y, z. 
Hence, if the fluid be inelastic and homogeneous, 

do^ dy^ dz^ 
If the fluid be elastic, p = yfe/o, and we obtain 

In each integration an arbitrary function of t must be intro- 
duced, but it is unnecessary to insert such a function in the 

equation, as it may be supposed to be contained in -^ . 

127. Taking a an arc of the line of motion passing through 
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the point a?, y, «, it is evident that w ^ is the force on the par- 
ticle m in the direction of its motion \ for, since 

(29 ds da da' 

Also the velocity ^— ^■^ + ^ ^+^X='^> 

and therefore, if mS be the tangential force on m, the equation 
(5) may be written 

p ds dt da * 

This equation may be obtained more briefly as follows. 
Taking p as the pressure at any point of a fluid at rest, and 
measuring a in any direction, we have 

where m8 measures the force on m in the direction of a. 

In the case of the fluid in motion, measure a in the direction 
of the line of motion, and let U be the velocity ; then J7 is a 
function of a and t^ and 

DU dU dU 
Dt'' dt'^^ da' 

Hence by D'Alembert's principle, 

ji-«-f-^f w- 

128. Cases of motion are of cpurse conceivable in which 
udx + vdy + wdz is not a complete differential, and in such cases 
we must employ the equations (1) in order to determine the 
pressure at any point. 

For instance, if a fluid revolve uniformly, without change 
of form or relative displacement, about a fixed axis^ 

vdx-\'vdy'\'wdz 
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is not a complete differential. Thus, taking the fixed axis as the 
axis o{zj 

w = — tt)y, V = (oxy and io = 0; 

.'. udx + vdy +.wdz = to {xdy — ydx), 

an expression which clearly is not an exact differential. 

Becnrring to the equations (1), we have, for this case, 

pdx P^y ^ p dz 

and therefore, 

-dp — Xdx + Ydy +Zdz + (o^ (iw&? + y^y), 
P 

as in Art. (33). 

It can be shewn however, that if, at any time daring the 
motion, udx + vdy + wdz is a perfect differential, it is so always ; 
a proof of this will be given hereafter. 

129. Another form of the equation of continuity^ which is 
sometimes useful, may be obtained as follows. 

Let PQ = & be an arc of the line of motion passing through 
a point Q ; and let AB be a small area normal to the arc, such 
that all the particles of fluid crossing it may be considered as 
moving perpendicular to it 

Let AA'y BS y &c. be small arcs of 
the lines of motion through the bounding 
points of AB^ and AB the normal 
section through Q of the surface formed 
by these lines of motion. . 

Take p as the density of the fluid in 
PQ at the time «, k the area of AB^ and v the velocity at P; 
then the quantity of fluid which enters at AB daring the time S< 

= KpvSt, 
and that which flows out at A'ff 

s= KpvSt.+ -J- {fcpvSt) . &. 
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The excess of the fonner over the latter of these two ex- 
pressions is the whole increase of the fluid in PQ daring the 
time Stf and is 

— -r {/cpv) StSs : 

but the mass of fluid at the time t being lepSsj the increase in 
the time St is also expressed by 

^(lf/)&)S^, 0T^{/ep)S8Si, 

and therefore 

|m+^(«H-o (7). 

From the way in which this equation has been obtained, it 
will be seen that allowance is made for the expansion of the 
element which may in certain cases take place, and it is only in 
this way that k can be an explicit function of the time. The small 
section AB may be taken arbitrarily, but the section JlB will 
depend, not only on the arc PQ, but also on the directions of the 
lines of motion passing through the bounding curve oi AB\ the 
variation of k may therefore depend on the time explicitly, since 
these lines of motion may vary with the time. 

130. The form (7) may also be obtained by considering the 
motion of a small cylindrical portion PQ of fluid, and by express- 
ing the condition that its mass should remain the same. 

Let PQ be the position of the element at the time ^, 

P^atthetime^ + S^, 

V the velocity of P, and therefore i; + t- & of Q, if PQ=s &; 
then PP' = t?S<, and QQ' = (t? + ^&) It, 



/^ 
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and therefore P'(2' = & (1+ J St). 

K /e be the section of the cylinder PQ^ 
/K is a function of a and f , where a also depends upon f , 

and therefore the section ot P'Qf ==ic + -y:St + ^ .vSt. 

at da 

Hence the mass oiP'Qf 

smass of PQ^pK . PQ—p/c . &, 

and we thence obtain ^ {/cp) + -j- {xpv) = 0. 

This form of the equation of continuity will be found available 
in cases in which it may be convenient to employ the equation 
of motion, (6), obtained in Art. (127). 

Particular caaea of the equation of continuity. 

131. The equation of continuity can in some cases be inte- 
grated, as in the two following. 

(1) A homogeneoua liquid movea in one plane^ the motiona of 
all itapartidea being aymmetrical with regard to afxed centre. 

Taking r as the distance from the centre the velocity ( F) is 
a function of r, and 

r r 

The equation of continuity is 

_, du xdVdr V Vxdr 

dr 1* r r* ' 

, dv dV^ , V F«» 

and -J- = -T- S + 3-> 

dy dr r r r 
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^^+1^0, ori(rr)=0. 



• • 



dr r * dr 
Hence we obtain 

and therefore, at any given time, the velocity is inversely pro- 
portional to the distance. 

(2) The motion of a homogeneous liquid is symmetrical in all 
directions f vnth regard to a fixed centre. 

In this pase, 

tt=F-, v^r^, w^V', 
r- r' r 

and, by transformation, the equation of continuity, 

dx dy dz 

becomes -r- H = 0, 

dr r ■ 

or l(fV)^0. 

Hence f^V==f{t). 

These two results can however be obtained without going 
through the process of integration. 

For, in the second case, it is an obvious condition of the 
continuity of the motion, that the quantity of liquid, which 
during a small interval of time, at a given epochs flows across 
a spherical surface, is the same whatever be the radios, and 
therefore 47rr'F is independent of r, and is a function of the 
time only. 

In a similar manner the result for the first case, rF =/(*), 
can be obtained. 

The Bounding Surface. 

132. In whatever manner a fluid mass be in motion, the 
particles of fluid which at any time happen to be in the surface 
can have no motion across it ; in other words, the fluid particles 
either have no motion relative to the surface, or their relative 
motion is wholly tangential. 
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It is not to be supposed that particles once in the surface, are 
always in the surface, fot the motion of a fluid particle, relatively, 
may be in a curve touching the surface, or it may approach with 
a relative velocity continually diminishing and vanishing at the 
surface, and may then retreat within the fluid mass ; all these 
cases will however be included in the condition that the relative 
motion is tangential to the surface. 

Let J^(f,^, ?,<) = 0, 

be the equation to the bounding surface at the time t, and let 
X, y, z, be the co-ordinates of a fluid particle in the surface ; then 

At the time t + 8^, the co-ordinates of the particle are 

X + uSt^ y + vht^ z 4- whty 

and, sii^ce the relative motion is tangential, these quantities will 
differ by small quantities of the second order from the co-ordi- 
nates of some point in the surface 

and, therefore, substituting for f , i;, f, and neglecting such quan- 
tities, 

i^(a; + ult, y + xilt, z + wit, ^ + S«) = 0> 

from which we obtain in the limit 

F\() + uF\x) + vF'{^) ^-wF'iz) = 0, 
the differential equation to the surface. 

133. If the fluid be incompressible, and if tj be the external 
pressure upon its surface, and jp the pressure at the surface, we 
shall have 

and, therefore, at all points of the free surface, 

ar'^dx^^'dy^'^dz dt' 
w, v, and w being the velocities of the point oj, y, z. 

It should be observed that the equation of continuity does not 
hold true at the surface, its place being supplied by the equation 
obtained above. 
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Impulsive Action. 

134. If impulsive forces be made to act in an incompressible 
fluid, or if impulsive pressures be excited by a sudden change 
of motion in a fluid mass, it can be shewn, exactly as in Articles 
(7) and (8), that the impulsive pressure at any point is the same in 
eveiy direction, and that aiQr impulsive pressure is transmitted 
equally through the fluid. 

We may suppose, for instance, a closed vessel full of liquid^ 
and an impulsive pressure P applied to it by means of a piston, 
area K, fitting in the side of the vessel ; the impulsive pressures 
at all points will be the same^ and will be measured by the 

quantity ■^. 

To find the relation between the impulsive pressure and the 
change of velocity. 

Imagine impulsive action transmitted in any way through 
a fluid. Let w, t?, w, be the velocities at any point P, (a?, y, «), 
immediately before the impulse, and u\ v\ w\ immediately after, 
and let^ be the impulsive pressure excited at P. 

Suppose a small prism PQ, having its axis parallel to a;, to 
be solidified, as in Art. 16 ; then, since the impulsive force at Q 

— « ^ Sa? = Kpix {vl — w), 
where k is the sectional area. 

Similarly, ^ + p (,;' - ,;) - o. 



:^ + /)(t£?'-tt?)=:0; 



de 

and therefore 
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Ex. An cpen vessel containing fluid is svddenly moved 
upwards with a given velocity ; it is required to find the impulsive 
pressure at any point * 

In this case, measaring z upwards from the base of the 
vessel, Uf u\ v, v\ and w are zero ; 

/. dp + pw'dz^O^ 

w' being the given velocity, 

or p + pw'z=^ 0. 

Let h be the height of the surface above the base; then 
jp = 0, when « = A, and therefore 

p=ipw' (A — «), 

or 2> oc depth below the surface. 



CHAPTER IX. 



STEADY MOTION AND PARALLEL SECTIONS. 

135. When the motion of a fluid is such that the velocity of 
a fluid particle is a function of the co-ordinates a?, y, z only, and 
does not involve the time explicitly, that is, when the velocities 
of the particles of fluid which pass in succession through a given 
point are always the same, the motion is characterised as steady 
motion. 

On this hypothesis, or, in other words, in the cases for which 

, . . .- , ^, . du dv dw , 

such a motion is possible, the expressions ^> ^> "^> ^^ 

not appear in the original equation, and ^will therefore not 
appear in the final equation, which is, in consequence, (Art. 127), 

I dp ^ a_ ^^ 
p da'^ da^ 

employing v to represent the velocity. 

As an instance of steady motion, consider the case of a vessel 
kept constantly foil, and having a horizontal orifice in its base, 
from which the fluid issues at an uniform rate. The vessel may 
be supposed to be in the form of a surface of revolution, and to 
have its base horizontal. 

dz 
Gravity being the only force in action, S=^g'-r ^ if z be 

measured vertically downwards from the free surface, and 

1 dp dz dv 
pda ^ da da^ 

Let U be the velocity at the surface, and u at the orifice; 
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then, taking h as the depth of the orifice below the suiface, 
and n as the atmospheric pressure, 

n 

Bat, if ^ be the area of the surface, And K of the orifice, and 
if the motions of all the issuing particles be supposed perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the orifice, 

since the quantity of fluid poured in at the surface in any time is 
equal to the quantity which passes through the orifice in the 
same time ; 

and tt = V(2yA) i^^,_^^ • 

K 

If the orifice be very small^ the ratio -j may be neglected, 

and, approximately, u = 'J(2gh). 

136. In any case of steady motion, if gravity be the only 
force in action, we have 

Suppose the orifice not in the base of the vessel, and so small 
that the velocities of all the particles passing through it are 
sensibly the same ; we then have, as in the previous case, 

u'^ZP + 2gh, AJI^Ku, 

and approximately, w = V(25'A). 

. If the vessel be not kept constantly fiill, the motion, will not 
be steady, but when the orifice is very small, it may be taken as 
being approximately steady, and the expression ^{2gh) may be 
employed as the velocity of the issuing fluid. 

B. H. 11 
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Looking npon the issuing fluid as a series of particles in mo- 
tion under the action of grairity, eveiy particle moves in a 
parabolic path, and the issuing fluid takes the fmn of a parabolic 
arc. Moreover since the velocity at the orifice is, approximately, 
that due to the height A, the directrix of the parabola is approxi- 
mately coincident with the surface of the fluid. 

137. Prop. To find the time in which a given quantity of 
fiuid fviUfioto through a amaU orifice. 

At the time t^ let x be the height of the surface above the 
orifice, and JT its area. 

TlMiy approximately, 

velocity at the orifice = fji^gx) : 

but — -^ is the velocity of the surface, 

.\-X-^^Ks^{2gx), 
dt X 



or 



dx ie^/{2gx)' 



X being a known fiinction of a?, this equation gives t in terms of 
x^ and therefore x in terms of t. 

It will be seen hereafter that, in certain cases, particularly 
when the containing vessel is formed of a thin substance, a con- 
siderable modification of the value of k^ employed in the pre- 
ceding process, is requisite, in order to obtain results in ap- 
pit)xihiate accordance with observations. 

Ex. 1. A hollow cone, having its axis vertical j is filled with 
water ; required to find the time in which it will be emptied through 
a small aperture at its vertex. 

In this case, X= 7ra^tan*a, taking 2a as the vertical angle ; 

dt TTtan^a 



dx iciji^g) 



«♦, 
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and, if h be the height of the cone, the time (^) in which it will 
be emptied is 

If the cone had been kept constantly full, the velocity at the 
orifice would have been always \/{2gh), and the same quantity 
of liquid would hare flowed out in a time t, such that 

TK 's/i^gh) = JttA' tan' a ; 

hence we obtain f : t :: 6 : 5. 

Ex. 2. A vessel, in the firm of a surface of revolution, has a 
small aperture at its lowest point; determine its form so that thd 
surface of water, contained in it, may descend unifirmXy. 

dx X 

We must have -7- constant, and therefore -7- constant; but, 

at hjx 

'^y—f{x) be the generating curve, X=^irjf^ and therefore -^ ia 

constant ; hence the generating curve is one of the class 

r- < . ■ " !• •> ■ , 

the velocity of descent being determined by the value of a. 

This example contains the theory of the Clepsydra or water- 
clock. 



The Hypothesis of Parallel Sections, 

138. Suppose the interior of a vessel to be a surface of revo- 
lution, the axis of which is vertical ; and suppose moreover that 
the inclination to the vertical of the generating curve is always 
small, and does not change rrfpidly. 

If such a vessel contain fluid, which is allowed to flow out 
through a horizontal aperture in its base, it is evident that the 
fluid particles will move in directions nearly vertical, and the. 
velocities of all "particles in the same horizontal plane will be 
very nearly the same. The discussion of the real motions in 
such a case would be excessively complicated, but an approxi- 

11—2 



% 
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mate ftolntion may be obtained bj means of the hypothesis, that 
the successive horizontal laminae of fluid descend yerticallj, and 
replace each other in succession, that is, that the motions of all 
the fluid particles in a horizontal plane are the same, and all 
vertical. 

This is the hypothesis of parallel sections, and it is clearly 
equivalent to the neglecting of all horizontal motions, and of the 
changes which take place in the component particles of the 
descending laminae of fluid. 

If the orifice be much less than the horizontal base of the 
vessel, the motions of the particles near the base cannot be all 
vertical, and the same, in the same horlzotital plane ; the hypo- 
thesis therefore will not even approximately hold good. In 
order however to obtain a solution of the question, the hypothe- 
sis will be made throughout, and a large allowance must there- 
fore be made for the probable error arising from this cause. 

Under this head we shall discuss the following problems. 

189. I. A vase in the form of a surface of revolution^ and 
Jiavtng a finite horizontal aperture in its hose, is kept constantly 
fuU; required to determine the rate at which fluid must he poured 
in. 

Let A be the area of the top of the vase, K of the aperture, 
and h the depth of the vase. 

At a depth z below the surface, where Z is the area of the 
horizontal section, let v be the velocity at the time t, and, at the 
same time, let U be the velocity at the surface and u at the 
aperture. 

Then, the fluid being supposed incompressible, the same 
quantity must pass through any horizontal section in the same 
element of time ht ; 

/. USt.A = uBt.K==vSt.Z, 

m 

or AU^ Ku = Zv. 
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These conditions, it Tyill be observed, 
express the continuity of the fluid. 

The only force acting on the fluid is 
gravity; 

and the equation of motion is 
1 dp dv dv 




p dz 



dt dz 



Now Z7and u are functions of t, but are independent of z : 
Zy being the area of the section for which the velocity is t?, is a 
function of «, and is therefore only implicitly a function of t. 



Hence the equation t;= 



AU 



. dv A dU 

1 ^_ AdU dv 
'' Jdz'^'Zdt'^^* 

where C may be a function of ^. 

Let n be the pressure at ^he surface ; 
then, when « = 0, jp = 11, v = CT, 







Let n' be the pressure at the orifice ; 
putting « = A, and therefore Z== Kj 

n'-n 



=^*-^f/:i-i'^(£-Or 



If the vase be in air 11' and 11 will be sensibly the same, and, 
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assoming this to be the case, we havCi for the detennination of 
U^ the equation 



Let^j ;^=»> and^-l=2w; 



then a—j-^gh — mU*, 

adU 






m 



w^y 



■ 7©^ 



/fffh\ a-6"«< 

Suppose that initially the vase was just filled, and the fluid 
then allowed to escape at the orifice, the vase being kept full by 
pouring in fluid above ; then initially U= ; 

iy/ighm) . 



1 -|- 6 a 



this equation determines the rate at which fluid is being poured 
in at the time L 
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The quantity which has been poured in from the beginning 
of the motion to the time t* 

-// UA dt 



= A 



= A 



or, 



If the motion be continued for a long period of time, we ob- 
serve that TJ approximates to a * terminal velocity* kI\] > 

Also, « = ^= J{2g\ ^^) 1^, 
and i^proximatea to a terminal value, 

If JT is small compared with Ay thede are, approximatefy, 

-js/{2gh), andV(2i/A), , . ^ 

' ■■ -J 

results which might have been anticipated, for it is clear that 
ultimately the motion will become ^ steady.' 

140. II. A vasCy hamng a horizontal aperture in its hase^ 
contains liquid, which is allowed to flow out through the orifice ; 
required to determine the motion^ 

At the time t^ let x be the vertical space through which the 
surface of the liquid has descended from its original- level AB^ 
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Xth^ area of the abction at the mirfiM^, f 

Zthe area of the section at the depth z 
below AB, 

U the velocity at the surfiuse, u at the 
orifice, and v at the leyd of b^ the equa- 
tion of motion is 

1 ^_ dv dv 




p dz 



dt ''dz' 



Al^ 



Ku^XU^Zv, 



where u is a function of ai, Xof a?, ^ of «, 77 of a: and /, v of 
2 and ^, and a; of ^; 

^ ^ Kdu 
•• £ft*Z eft' 

At the time t, when z^x, 

and, A heing the depth below JJB of the orifice K^ when « = A, 
^ = nAndZ=ir, . ' 



•••»-»f*-)-^S/J-*^(i.-i)- 



Now 



dt" dxdt" ,dx"~X'dx* 



du f^dz . 1 • /, JC*\ 
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an equation of the fonn 

which determines t« and therefore Um terms of ;i;, and, from the 
equation 

we can obtain t in terms of x, and therefore x in terms of ^. 

The quantity of fluid which has escaped in the time ^from 
the beginniug of the motion is the volume of the vase between 
AB and X, that is, 

h'Zdz. 

It may also be expressed as the quantity which has flowed 
through the orifice in the time t^ which 

^j^Kudt. 

Consequently 

obserying that a; is a function of ^. 

As before, if JSTis very small compared with the values of Z^ 

-^ and "Y I y-mij be neglected, and, as a rough approxima- 
tion, we have u' = 2^a?. 

: z f '- ' 

141. . III. The motion of an incompresaibU fluid in a tube of 
small section. 

We shall suppose that the particles of fluid in any normal 
section move perpendicularly to the section, and that the volume 
of fluid is given. 




• K 
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Let be a fixed point in the axis of the tube, ^^ the fluid 
in motion, Z the area of the section at a point P in the fluid, 
A^ A\ the sections at the extremities^ A and B. 

Take OA^dy OB^a\ OP^s, and let m8 be the force 
at P in direction of the axis on a particle m ; 

I dp ^ Q_^_ ^ 
' ' pda" dt da^ 

where v is the ydocitj at P. 

If U) u' be the velocities at A and B, 

Au^Au^^Zv, 
where ul is a function of a, A' of a and Zo{ s; 

dv^Adu J ^ _ -^^ dZ 
''' dt^Z dt' ^^da'^^'Z^d^' 

^ ^— Q— — <?^ ^ V dZ 
^da^ ZH'^ Z* di' 



B 0^jSi,-A^j^-l^,... (., 



and, integrating with regard to s, 

du fda 1 A%* 
P J 

<where^ O may be a function of the time. 

<. ■-. Let the pressures at A and B be equal, then 

Also, since the volume of fluid is given (F suppose), 

j^ Zds^^V, 

which gives a' in terms of a, and therefore A' as well as ^ in 
terms of a. 

Hence the equation (2) maj be written in the form 

da 
or, smce w = -r « 

at 
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^ 

df 



'^(«)(^)+t(«) = 0, 



a differential equation from which a may in some caaes be found 
in terms of t^ and thence a'^ A^ A\ and p, from (1). 

If gravity be the only force, S^ff -j-9 measuring z down- 
wards, and 

j Sda^^j gdz^gifi -i), 

7 and 7' being the values of z at A and B. 
The equation (2) may also be written 

and, if ul' be small compared with Ay the second and fourth 
terms may be neglected, and an approximate equation obtained 
for w**, i.e. 

t*" = 2(7(7'-7). 

Suppose the tube, as in the 
figure, to end in an orifice from 
which the fluid issues. If we take 
the origin at the orifice, we shall have 
a =0, 7' = 0, A' constant, and 7 
negative, and, as before, the velocity 
at the lowest point of the tube will 
be approidmately the velocity due 
to the depth below the surface. 

142. The vnoidon of an tncompresaible fluid in an uniform 
tube of small section^ 

In this case v is the same at all points of the tubci and 
therefore ^ = 0, and the equation of motion is 

pds " dt* 

Let gravity be the only force in action, and measure z ver- 
tically upwards ; 




y 
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and ^^ G — gz-^-f-s. 

p ^ dt 

Taking a and a as the extreme values of «, 7 and 7 of z^ we 
obtain 

0=^iy(7'-7)+g(a'-a), 
or, if 2 be the length of the filament of fluid, 

^:^ = -i7(7'-7)i 



observing that 



dt 

dv _ d^a _ dW 
di di^ dt 



Ex. Liquid rests in a fine tube, the axis of which is a circle, 
vf radius a, in a vertical plane s the fluid being slightly disturbed , 
required the time of a small oscillation. 

Let the filament of fluid subtend an angle 2a at the centre, 
and at the time Het d be the angular distance from the vertical 
of the middle point of the filament. 

Then 7' - 7 = a {cos (a - ^) - cos (a •¥'&)] = 2a sin a sin ^, 

J ^ . dv d^e 

i=:2a«, and^ = a^, 

/. aa-jrj- = — ^smasmff, 

and, if the original displacement be small, the time of a small 
t)scillation is 



TT 



V Kgaina/ 



Small Orifices. 

143. In each of the three preceding problems we have seen 
that, when the orifice is small, the velocity of efflux is approxi- 
mateiy the velocity due to the depth of liie orifice below the 
surface. This is in accordance with the result of Art (136), in 
which it is assumed that the motion ia steady in all cases in 



*• ^*^ -•^* 
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which the orifice is small, and we are therefore now enabled, by 
observing the quantities neglected in making the approximations, 
to estimate the amount of error involved in taking the hypothesis 
of steady motion for such cases. 

The case of a small orifice, not in a horizontal plane, may be 
illustrated by the third problem. Art (141). 

For it may be easily conceived that the fluid below the 
orifice will be almost entirely at rest, and that the issuing 




stream, or the central portion of it, will, before its efflux, have 
been flowing through the fluid in the vessel in a somewhat 
tubular form, so that its motion may be considered as the motion 
of u fluid in a tube, the section of which continually diminishes 
near the orifice ; and therefore the result of the problem referred 
to may be applied to the confirmation of the result before ob- 
tained on the hypothesis of steady motion. 

The contracted vein, 

• 

144. When fluid issues through a small orifice in the thin 
base of a vessel, it is observed that the issuing stream is not 
cylindrical, but, near the orifice, is contracted so that its sec- 
tional area is less than the area of the orifice. The stream then 
expands and afterwards, as it descends, again diminishes gra- 
dually in size. 

The sudden diminution of the issuing stream forms what is 
called the * contracted vein,' and is due to the oblique or nearly 
horizontal motions of the particles near the edges of the orifice 
just before their efflux. 
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. The after contraction, which is gradual, is due to the law of 
continuity, which requires that the mean velocity of the particles 




in any horizontal section of the issuing stream should . vary 
inversely as the area of the section, and therefore that, as the 
velocity increases in the descent, the area of the section should 
diminish. 

145. The discrepancy which exists between the results of 
theory and experiment is to a great extent accounted for by the 
contraction of the vein or filament of issuing fluid, and it is found 
moreover, as would be anticipated, that the amount of difference 
depends upon the nature of the orifice. 

For instance, if the orifice be simply an opening in the side 
of the vessel, and if the side be very thin, the quantity of fluid 
which flows out in a given time is about f ths of the quantity 
given by the theory. Again, when the fluid issues through a 
cylindrical aperture of sensible length, formed by attaching to 
the orifice, externally, a small hollow cylinder, the ratio is found 
to be about f ths ; but, if the cylinder be attached internally, the 
rate of efflux is about one half the theoretical rate*. 

The rate of efflux depends upon the area of the orifice and 
the velocity of the issuing stream ; it is shewn by experiment 
that the latter is, in general, not very different from the theo- 
retical velocity, and the observed error in the rate of efflux is 
therefore to a great extent accounted for by the formation of the 
* contracted vein.' 

An account of experiments, made by Bossut and others, on 
the efflux of fluids through orifices of various kinds, is given in 
the Encyclopaedia Metropolitana, Hydrodynamics, p. 207. 

* PoiBson, Mieanique, Art. 676. 
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• 

146. In all the preceding investigations the containing ves- 
sel has been supposed to have the form of a surface of revolu- 
tion, but they are evidently applicable to the case of a vessel of 
any form, the horizontal section of which does not change very 
rapidly, and the symbols employed {K^ Z^ &c.), being perfectly 
general, no correction is requisite for the application of the for- 
mulae to such cases. 

Motion of Elastic Fluids. 

147. K elastic fluid move in a tube the section of which 
does not change rapidly in size, we may make use of the hypo- 
thesis of parallel sections as before. 

Assuming the motions of all the particles in any one section 
to be sensibly in the same direction, parallel to the axis of the 
tube, and neglecting gravity, the action of which will not sensi- 
bly affect the pressure, the equation of motion is 

1 c?/? __ dv dv 
pdx" dt dx* 

where v is the velocity in a section at a distance x from a fixed 
section. 

The equation of continuity, depending on the hypothesis 
which neglects all motions but those perpendicular to the section, 
is determined as follows. 

Let X be the area of the section, the velocity of the particles 
passing through which is v, and p the densiQr about this section 
at the time ^ 

Then pvXBt is the mass of fluid which flows across the sec-- 
tion in the time St ; 

.-. {pvX+^{pvX)Sx}St 

is the quantity which flows across the section defined by the 

distance x + Sx, and — -r- {pvX) Sx St is the increase of the 

quantity of fluid in the volume XSx during the time St, which 
is also given by the expression 



XSx 
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is the equmtion of cpntiiiiiltjr. 

We hsye also, if the temperature remain constant, 

and onr equations become 

k ^ , ^ , — — o ^ 
p dx dt dx" ' 

148. We shall not discass the system of partial difierentiaL 
equations jnst obtained, but proceed to consider the particular 
case in which the motion is steady. 

It maj be supposed that the air is supplied firom a laige 
reserroir at a constant pressnie, and we shall then have 

dt ' dt "' 

and pd^ dx ^ 

^(^.X) = 0,J 

or pvX=^Cy 

Let X be measured from a plane in which the pressure is 
sensibly the constant pressure, 11', of the reservoir, and let A be 
the area of the section, and 27 the velocity of the particles in it. 

Also let u be the velocity of efflux, 

f'the area of the orifice, and II the .pressure. 

.-. i(««- ??»)+* log ^ = 0, 

or «'=Z7» + 2;5;log^, 

and nuK=Tl'UA', 
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If D" be very small, or K small compared with -4, we have 
approximately 

11' 

t4* = ik log = . 

Suppose the air to be forced 6ut of a cylinder through a small 
orifice by a piston moving slowly and exerting a constant pres- 
sure. The piston moving slowly 

with a velocity tT, we may as >■ 

sume the motion as approxi- 
mately steady ; 

.*. ilogp + it/*= (7; 

and, as before, 

gives the velocity (m) of efflux. 




w'- Z7«=2;felog^ 



149. From the equation of steady motion for elastic fluid, 
not under the action of any force, 

p ds" ds* 

we obtain k logp = C — Ji;*, or p = IIe~» ^ 

n being determined by knowing the pressure for a given 
velocity. 

It follows therefore that p is diminished by an increase of 
velocity, a theoretical result which can be easily verified by 
experiment. 

^ One form of the experiment is as follows. To one end of 
a straight tube let a plane disc be fitted which is capable of 
sliding on wires projecting from the end of the tube; if the 
disc be placed at a small distance from the end, and a person 
blow steadily into the tube, the disc will be drawn towards 
the tube, and, instead of being blown oflf the wires, will oscil- 
late slightly about a position very near the end of the tube. 

Or the experiment may be more simply performed by fasten- 
ing a straw with sealing wax to a piece of card-board having a 
small hole in it. If a piece of paper be placed over the hole and' 



B. H. 
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the experimenter blow through the straw, the paper will bend so 
as to allow the egress of the air, bat will not be detached from 
the card. 

The history of this experiment, and the variations which 
occur in practice for different sizes of the aperture and the disc, 
are given by Professor Willis, in the Cambridge Philosophical 
Transactionsy Vol. III. Part I. The fact was first observed in 
some iron works in France, about 1826, where one of the forge- 
bellows opened in a flat wall, and it was found that a board pre- 
sented to the blast was sucked up against the wall. An experi- 
ment was however devised by Hawksbee, in 1719, which is 
equally illustrative of the theory. Hawksbee's experiment simply 
consisted in passing a current of air through a small box, and he 
observed that the air contained in the box became considerably 
rarefied, a fact in accordance with the result that, neglecting 
changes of temperature, the pressure, and therefore also the den- 
sity, is diminished by an increase of velocity*. 

It may be here noticed, that an experiment, similar to the 
foregoing, was performed by M. Hachette, in 1826, with a stream 
of water and with a similar result. The explanation is the 
same ; that is, it appears from the equation of steady motion, for 
incompressible fluids, that the pressure diminishes with an in- 
crease of velocity. 

In the preceding investigations on the motion of elastic fluids, 
the temperature has been considered uniform ; if, however, the 
motion be very rapid, a sensible change of temperature takes place, 
and the results obtained must therefore, in such cases, be subject 
to considerable modification. 

150. A vessel, having a horizontal aperture in its base, is 
partially immersed in fluid of unlimited extent, and is kept con^^ 
stantly fall of the same fluid; when the motion is steady, required 
to find, the rate at which fluid is poured in. 



* I have ednoe found that a theoretical ezplanatioD of the above experiment has 
been given by Professor Challis, Camb, PhU. Trans. Vol. i. Part m., who has also 
suggested other practical tests of the same theoretical result. 
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Let a be the height of the surface of the fluid in the vessel 
above the surface of the external fluid, and h the depth of the 
aperture below the upper surface. 

Measuring z from the upper surface, the equation of steady 
motion is 

p=^ffpz-^pv^ + G; 

but, when « = 0, ^ = 11, and, when « = A, p — 'n.+gp{h — a), 
therefore, if u be the velocity at the upper surface and u at the 
aperture, 

u^ = w* + 2ga, 

If K, K* be the areas of the surface and the aperture, 
Ku = K'u\ and the quantity poured in during the unit of time 



^Ku^KK' ^(^^^Sl_^, 



151. If there be definite vertical orifice in the side of a vessel 
containing liquid, the rate of efflux can be calculated, when the 
motion is steady, by supposing the orifice to consist of a number 
of very small orifices, and by determining the aggregate of the 
effluxes through all the orifices. 

Thus, if u be the velocity at the surface, and v at an element 
of the orifice #e, the depth of which is «, 

t;' = w* + 2gz^ 
and taking K as the area of the surface, 

Ku = X (lev), 
or, if ^ be the breadth of the orifice at the depth z, 

Ku = I y V(w' + 2^«) dzj 

J a 

a and h being the depths of the upper and lower boundaries of 
the orifice. 

If the motion be not steady, an approximate solution can be 
obtained when the orifice, although finite, is not large, by sup- 
posing the motion steady during any elementary interval of time, 
and taking, as in the previous case, the sum of the quantities of 
fluid passing through all the small orifices into which the whole 
aperture is divided. 

12—2 
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152, A vessel in the form of a frustum of a surface of revo- 
lution with its axis vertical, and vertex downwards^ contains water^ 
which is flowing through the lower end. If the lower end be sud* 
denly closed it is required to find the impulsive pressure at any 
point. 

Let U be tlie velocitj, and A the area of the upper surface, 
t; the velocitj and Zthe area of a horizontal section at the depth z; 
then, if fij be the impulsive pressure at the depth «, 

Scr s= pvSz, 
Also U,As=v,Z, 

dvr _ pUA 

and the integration of this equation determines tj. 



EXAMPLES. 

1. Find the time of emptying a paraboloid of rerolation with 
its axis vertical and vertex downwards, through a small orifice at 
the vertex. 

2. Shew that the time in which a cone, the axis of which is 
inclined to the vertical, will be emptied through a hole at the vertex/ 
is ^^ -t- 5ir, where A is the area of the surface of the fluid at first, k of 
the orifice, and t is the time of falling freely through the entire ver- 
tical space described by the fluid. 

3. Find the time of emptying a spherical segment through a hole 
at its lowest point 

4. The side of a vessel containing fluid is a plane inclined to the 
vertical, and small orifices are made along its line of intersection with 
a vertical plane at right angles to it; prove that all the parabolic jets 
are touched by two fixed straight lines. 

. 5. A vessel of the form of a slender parallelopiped is filled with 
fluid, and placed upon a rough horizontal plane ; determine at what 
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height a given orifice must be made in one of its vertical sides, in 
order that the issuing jet may have the greatest tendency to overthrow 
the vessel. 

6. In the vertical side of a vessel containing fluid an infinite 
number of small holes, bored perpendicular to the side, lie in a straight 
line inclined at an angle tan~*^ to the horizon : find the equation to 
the siirface of the issuing fiuid, and shew that any horizontal section 
of it is a circle. 

7. A portion of a parabola, bounded by the curve, the axis, and 
the latus rectum, revolves about the latus rectum and generates a 
surface, which is placed with its axis of revolution vertical. If the 
vessel thus formed be filled with fluid, find the time in which it will 
empty itself through a small orifice at the lowest point. 

8. A circular orifice is made in the horizontal base of a vessel 
containing fluid j if the fluid in the vessel is constantly kept at the 
same height, the descending stream is bounded by the surface gene- 
rated by the revolution of the curve y^x = const., about the axis of a?. 

9. Water" is flowing steadily into a large reservoir through a 
straight tube of small section, inclined at a given angle to the vertical ; 
having given the length of the tube, the depth of its lower extremity 
below the surface of the water in the reservoir, and the sections of 
both ends, find the rate at which water is flowing into the reser- 
voir. 

10. A vessel containing ink has a i^mall hole pierced in one side, 
and is placed in a vessel of water ; compare the velocity with which 
the ink will escape into the water, with that which it would have if 
it were flowing out into the air. 

11. A vessel in the form of a surface of revolution, the axis of 
which is vertical, has a small orifice at its vertex, and is filled with 
fluid j determine its form in order that the quantity of fluid which 
flows out in any time may vary as the square root of the time. 

12. A vertical cylindrical vessel full of fluid has a fine crack 
extending along a generating line of the cylinder ; find the time of 
emptying a given portion of the cylinder. Examine the case in which 
the time of emptying the whole cylinder is required. 
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13. A conical wine-glass has a fine crack along a generating line 
in the form of a triangle of breadth k at the upper edge ; shew that 

the Rlass would be emptied in a time = -^ a / zr- : — where 

o ^ 2 #c cos a V 2^ 

2a = vertical angle of the cone, and a = length of the axi& 

14. A vessel in the form of a surface of revolution is full of water, 
and it is noticed that if it be punctured horizontallj at anj point, 
the water flowing out strikes the horizontal plane on which the vessel 
was placed at the same distance from the axis of the vesseL Find 
the form of the vesseL 

15. A right cone is filled with fluid and placed with a generating 
line horizontal, and uppermost, and a small orifice is made at the 
lowest point ; find the time in which it will be emptied. 

16. The surface of a vertical cylinder is pierced by a series of 
small holes in the form of a helix, the highest hole being at the top 
of the cylinder, and vertically above the lowest, and no other two holes 
being in the same vertical line. Determine the equation to the curve 
traced by the issuing fluid upon the horizontal plane passing through 
the lowest hole, the cylinder being kept constantly full. 

Shew that the mean range is to the height of the cylinder as «r : 4, 
and that the area included betweei^ the base of the cylinder and the 
curve above mentioned is 



-(^cota4.3J, 



where a is the inclination of the line of holes to the horizon, and h 
the height of the cylinder. 

17. A cubical vessel, having one side horizontal, is divided into 
two equal parts by a vertical partition, and one of the compartments 
is filled with fluid. If a small orifice be bored through the partition 
at a distance below the surface greater than half the depth of fluid, 
find the time which elapses before the fluid stands at the same height 
in both compartments. 

f 18. A filament of fluid oscillates in a thin .cycloidal tube of 
uniform bore, the axis of the cycloid being vertical and vertex down- 
wards. Supposing the filament to be placed initially with its lower 
end at the lowest point of the tube, find the pressure at any point of 
the filament at any time. 
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Shew that the pressure is a maximum; during the whole motion, 
at the middle point of the filament. 

19. A filament of fluid oscillates in a thin hypocycloidal tube of 
uniform bore under the action of a force tending to the centre of the 
fixed circle, and varying as the distance : supposing the filament to be 
placed initially with one end at the vertex of the hypocycloid, find 
the pressure at any point of the filament at any time. 

20. A small orifice of area k is opened in the base of a vertical 
cylinder initially full of fluid. The fluid is forced through the orifice 
by a piston fitting the cylinder, to which is applied an uniform pres- 
sure F equal in amount to n times the weight of the fluid which the 

1 . . - 

cylinder can contain. Shew that — th of the fluid will be evacuated 

in a time expressed by 

where h is the height of the cylinder and ^ the area of its transverse . 
section. 

21. If the orifice of a conical vessel containing water be a section 
of the cone, perpendicular to its axis and at a distance 8 from its ver- 
tex, and V be the velocity with which the water discharges itself, when 
its surface is at a distance z from the cone's vertex, prove that 



-,- + 



dz z^ 

the axis of the vessel being vertical. 



v'-2g^ = 0, 



22. Two points are connected by a tube of small uniform bore 
through which heavy fluid is flowing steadily : the axis of the tube 
being in the vertical plane through the two points and its length 
being given, find its form when the whole pressure on the tube is 
a minimum. 

23. A vessel in the form of a frustum of a cone, with its axis 
vertical and wider end uppermost, contains water, which is flowing 
out through the lower end. If the lower end be suddenly closed, 
find the impulse at any point of the liquid, and the principal im- 
pulsive tensions at any point of the vessel. 
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153. The following proof of an important theorem is taken, 
with slight variations^ from a paper, bj Professor Stokes, in the 
eighth volume of the Cambridge Philosophical Transactions, 

Theorem. Let the accelerating forces X, Y", Z, which €u;t on 
the fluid J be such that Xdx + Ydy + Zdz is the exact differential 
dV of some function of the coordinates. Then, if for the whole^ 
or a certain portion of the fluid mass, the motion is at any one 
instant such that udx + vdy + lodz is an exact differential^ that 
eocpression will always be an exact differential, for the whole mass, 
crfor the portion of fluid for which it was so at first* 

Suppose p a function of ^, and let 

Then the equations of fluid motion are, 

df(p) _ Y ^ ^ ^ ^^ ^^ 
dx ^ dt dx dy dz* 

df{p)^-rr dv dv dv dv 
dy " dt dx dy dz* 

df{p)^y dw dw dw^ dw 
dz dt dx dy dz' 

Differentiate the first of these equations with respect to y, 
and the second with respect to x, and subtract ; then, putting 

D J, d d d d 

. lOr "" ~(~ u ~^~* ~(~ V "**" "I" w ~~~ 
Dt dt dx dy dz^ 

and observing that, since Xdx+ Ydy + Zdz is an exact dif* 

jf ,. , dX dY 
ferential, -5— = -5—, 
^ ^ dy dx 
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we obtain 

D fdu dv\ du du , dv du dw du 



£> /du dv\ du du dv^ du dw du 
Dt \dy dx) dy dx dy dy dy dz 

du dv ^dv dv dw dv _ 
dx dx dx dy dx dz"^ ' 

Add and subtract -7- ^ , and put 

, _ dw dv n^du^dw ,„ ^dv du ^ 

~ dy dz* " dz dx* " dx dy* 

then the above equation may be written, . 

D(o" ^du , ^ dv „ ^ /^u dv\ „l 
Dt '^ dz "^ dz \dx dy) 

Similarly, 

D(o' _ dw ,„ du , /dw du\ „ 
Dt dy dy \dz dx) ' 



D(o ^ dv 
Dt " dx^ 



n , d'»> nf (dv , dw\ , 



and it will be observed that, on account of the continuity of the 

motion, the differential coefficients ^- cannot become in- 

' dx 

finite. 

Suppose that when ^ = 0, either there is no motion, or the 
motion is such that udx + vdy + wdz is a perfect differential. 
This may be the case for the whole or for any portion of the 
fluid mass. 

Then initially, 

6) = 0, © 8= 0, (» =s 0. 

Let JD be a superior limit to the numerical values of the 
coefficients of ©', a>' , a>'"; and let a, iS, 7 be the numerical values 
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of fo\ t»\ t»" at any subsequent time. Then a, /9, 7 cannot in->- 
crease more rapidly than if they satisfy the equatipus, 

J=Z(a + /3 + y). 
But, from these equations, 

dt'^dt"'^' 
and .*. a = ^ = 7, 
since these quantities are initially zero. 
Also, adding the equations, 

^(a + /3 + 7) = 3i(a + /9 + 7); 

••• a+/8 + 7 = (7€«^« = 0, 

since, initially a, fi, and 7 are zero; .*. a, fi, and 7 are always 
zero, and hence it follows that <d\ a>\ and 00'" are always zero, 
and therefore that udx + vdy + wdz is always, if once, a perfect 
differential. 

154. If the fluid he a homogeneous liquid, the equation of 
continuity is 

du dv dw _ 
dx dy dz ' 

and the equations for -yr- , &c., become 

Dt dx dx dx^ 

Da>' _ fdu ,fdv ,„ dw 
Dt dy dy dy^ 

Dt dz dz dz * 
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Also^ since 



w 






f,du „,du 
ay az 



the equations may be written 

Dt dx dy dz ' 

Dt ^ dx dy dz' 

D<d" _ '^^ t tfdw „i dto 
Dt ^ dx dy dz' 

These forms of the equations are given in a paper by Helm- 
holtz, in the volume for the year 1858 of Crelle's Journal. 

155. In the paper referred to on the Friction of Fluids 
in motion, and also in the Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical 
Journal, Vol. III., Professor Stokes has fully discussed the 
various proofs which have been given of the theorem of Art. (153). 

The proof first given, by Lagrange, depends on the possi- 
bility of expanding u, r, and w in positive integral powers of t, 
for small values of t, Mr Power {Camhrtdge Philosophical 
Transactional Vol. Vii. Part iir.) has extended the proof to cases 
in which u^ v, and w are capable of expansion according to any 
positive powers of ^. 

This proof, however, is incomplete, as it does not include 

1 
functions, (such as t\ogt, €"<*), which cannot be expanded in 

positive powers of t. 

It appears also that Lagrange^s proof would apply to the case 
in which the variation of pressure in different directions is taken 
account of, in which case the theorem is not true, and that the 
same objection applies to Poisson's proof 

A proof has been given by Cauchy, apparently firee from 
objection, although of considerable length, in the M^moire sur la 



r 
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Theorie dea Ondes, which appeared in the first Yolaine of the 
Mimotres PresentSs a VInstitut. This proof is given in {ull> in the 
Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical Journal^ YoL III. p. 210. 



Physical Interpretation • 

166. The cases in which udx + vdy + todz is or is not a per- 
fect differential, represent states of motion of distinctly different 
characters, as the following article, also taken from the paper of 
Professor Stokes, will shew. 

Conceive an indefinitely small element of a fluid in motion to 
become suddenly solidified, and the fluid about it to be suddenly 
destroyed; let the form of the element be so taken that the 
resulting solid shall be that which is the simplest with respecfr 
to rotatory motion, namely, that which has its three principal 
moments about axes passing through the centre of gravity equal 
to each other, and therefore every axis passing through that 
point a principal axis, and consider the linear and angular mo- 
tions of the element immediately after solidification. 

By the instantaneous solidification velocities will be suddenly 
generated or destroyed in the different portions of the element, 
and a set of impulsive forces will be called into action. Let 
X, jf, z be the co-ordinates of the centre of gravity G of the ele- 
ment at the instant of solidification, x + x, y+y, z+z' those 
of any other point in it. 

Let w, V, u? be the velocities of G along the three axes just 
before solidification, u\ v', w the relative velocities of the point 
whose relative co-ordinates are a?', y', z. 

Let w, v, t5 be the velocities of G, w^, t?^, lo^ the relative velo- 
cities of the point {xy'z'), and ©', ©", ©'" the angular velocities 
just after solidification. 

Since all the impulsive forces are internal, 

w = w, v = V, t(? = «?. 
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Also, by the conservation of angular momentum, 
Xm {y* {w^ — w') - z {v^ -v')}= 0, &c. 
m denoting an element of the mass considered. 

i5Ut M^ = ft) « — 0) y , 

and similar expressions hold good for the other quantities. 
Substituting in the above equations, and observing that 
2 (myV) =0, 2 (mzx') = 0, 2 {mxy) = 0, and 

2 (ww?'*) = 2 (w^y) = 2 {mz^y we have 

^ , dw dv ^ „ dii dw ^ „, dv du 
ay az az ax ax ay 

'We see then that an indefinitely small element of the fluid, 
of which the three principal moments about the centre of gravity 
are equal, if suddenly solidified and detached from the rest of the 
fluid, will begin to move with a motion simply of translation, 
which may however vanish, or a motion of translation combined 
with one of rotation, according as udx + vdy + wdz is or is not an 
exact differential. 

157. ' lAnes of motion. The direction of the motion of the 
fluid particle at the point x, y, z is defined by the quantities 
w, V, tOy expressing the velocities at that point, and therefore the 
differential equations of the lines of motion are 

dx ^dy ^dz ^ 
u V w ' 

and it is obvious that these lines intersect at right angles the 
surfaces of which the differential equation is 

tidx + vdy + todz = 0. 

Consider, as a particular case, the steady motion of an incom- 
pressible fluid in two dimensions, when udx + vdy is a perfect 
differential. 
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From the given condition, we have 

du dv 



dy-d» ^"^' 

and, from the equation of continaitj, 

l^l-o («• 

The differential equation of tlie lines of motion is 

vdx — luly = 0, 
which, by the equation (yS), is a perfect differential. 
Let P= C be the integral, that is, 

dP , dP 

let t; = ^,and-u = -^, 

cZ'P d^P 
••• from (a),-^+-^ = (7), 

an equation which P must satisfy* 

If a possible value of P be found, and the values of u and v 
be obtained, the pressure is given by the equation, 

where C is constant along any particular line of motion. 

Suppose, if possible, that the lines of motion are similar 
hyperbolas, given by the equation 

then we must have, from (7), 

and the hyperbolas must be equilateral. 
Taking then P= fi{ix? — y'), we have 

u = 2/LAy, V = 2/Aa?, 
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and therefore the velocity \/{tJ^ + 1?^ varies as the distance from 
theorigin. 

The general integral of the equation (7), is 

and it is obvious, by taking 

<^ (a) =-110 (a) = -/*«', 
that /A (aj' — ^) is a particular form of the integral. 

158. A vessel containing liquid moves vertically upwards 
with an uniform acceleration / required to find the pressure at any 
point. 

The vessel may be supposed to be raised by a string passing 
over a puUy, and having at its other end a weight greater than 
the weight of the vessel of fluid. 

Let /be the upward acceleration, and therefore mf the effec- 
tive force on a particle m of fluid. 

Measuring z downwards, and reversing the effective forces, 

dp = P {g -Vf) dz, 

and p — C'\'p{g+f)z. 

Let the pressure at the free surface be supposed constant and 
be represented by 11 ; then, if z, and z + Xy be the vertical 
distances from the origin of the free surface and of any other 
horizontal plane in the fluid, 

U^C+p(g+f)z\ 
p=^C + p{g+f)(z' + x), 
and therefore 11 = p ig-^f) aj + 11. 

This result might also have been obtained by arguing that 
the resultant fluid pressure on any portion, elementary or finite, 
of the fluid, produces, in combination with the force of gravity, 
an upward acceleration f, and therefore that forces mf, acting 
vertically downwards, would produce the same pressure at any 
point of the fluid, supposed at rest. By such reasoning the 
problem is at once, apparently without the intervention of 
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D*Alembert*s principle, placed, in the domain of Hydrostatics, 
and, taking axes fixed relatively to the fluid, the equilibrium 
equation becomes applicable, and leads to the value of p just 
obtained. 

The reasoning of Art. (30), in which the equilibrium of a 
revolving fluid is discussed, is of the same kind, and it must be 
noticed that in each case an assumption is made, which is really 
equivalent to the application of D'Alembert's principle, although 
for these cases the enunciation of the principle in its most general 
form is unnecessary. It is in fact assumed implicitly, that, when 
there is no relative displacement of the fluid particles, the mole- 
cular actions are the same as if the fluid were at rest in the same 
form, or that, if it be conceived possible that the motion would 
call into play additional molecular actions, no alteration is pro- 
duced in the pressure by such actions, and the pressure conse- 
quently depends on the force of gravity and the hypothetical 
forces mfixi the present case, and, in the case of Art. (30), on 
the hypothetical forces ma)V in combination with the force 
of gravity. 

159. A vessel containing incompressible fluid moves vertically 
upwards with a given acceleration^ and the fluid rotates uniformly 
about a vertical axis ; it is required to find the pressure at any 
point. 

Let / be the acceleration and © the angular velocity ; then, 
by the preceding article, and by Art. (30), we may suppose the 
fluid at rest and maintained in its state of relative equilibrium 
by the action of gravity, of the forces fTi^ downwards, and of the 
forces nift)V perpendicular to the axis of rotation. 

Taking this axis as the axis of z, we have 

c^ = /) {©' {xdx + ydy) - {g +/) dz]. 



G)» 



and therefore i? + C' = p -- (ic' +y) - p (^r +/) ;?, 

the constant being determined by the particular circumstances of 
the case. 
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160. Prop. To Jind the rate of efflux ihrougK a small 
orifice in the hose of a vessel in motion^ as in Art. (158). 

If the orifice be very small compared with the upper surface 
of the fluid, we may suppose during any small time that the 
motion is relatively steady, and therefore that the relative motion 
of the fluid would be the same as in a vessel at rest, if the quan- 
tity g be replaced by g -\-f 

We thus obtain, if h be the depth of the orifice^ and v the 
velocity of efflux, relative to the vessel, 

Or we may reason as follows : 

The equation of motion, measuring z downwards from a fixed 
horizontal plane, is 

dp J Du J 

if we take u as the actual velocity at any point of the fluid. 

Let V be the velocity, relative to the vessel, at the point ; 
then t; is a function of s only, and 

j.da 

if the vessel be supposed to have started from rest ; 

Du _ dv ,dz 
''■'lH~'"tU~J da' 

Wid ^+C=={g+f)s-^. 

r 

Let z be the depth of the upper surface ; 
therefore -n + (7=(5f+/)«'- JP, 

r 

B. H. 13 
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V and F being the yelocities at the orifice and at the upper 
Borface, and, neglecting F*, we get the same result as before. 

If the yeasel be made to ascend with the acceleration/, the 
qnantitj of fluid which issues through the orifice in a given time 
cim be approximately determined as in Art. 137. If, however, 
the vessel be raised bj a string passing over pullies, and sup- 
porting a given weight, we must observe that the acceleration 
increases as the quantity of fluid in the vessel is diminished. 

In the latter case, let W be the given weight, and W the 
original weight of the vessel and fluid together ; also let U be 
the volume of fluid lost in the time t, and X the area of the sur- 
fiAce at the end of the same time. 

We have therefore, measuring x, the height of the surface, 
firom the orifice, 

dU^-Xdx, 

and the weight of the fluid and vessel together at the time <, 

= W'-'fgpdU^ Tr'+ gpfXdx; 

but dU= kvdt, if A; be the area of the orifice, 
wd the acceleration (/) - 9 - w+w' +l^Sx t' 

Hence, -Xdx^2k^(gx) ( ^^ wZgpiXd^ ^'^' 

firom which the relation between x and t can be found if X be 
known iu terms of x. 

161. In the side of a vessel containing fluid which rotates 
unijbrmly about a vertical axis^ a small aperture is made ; re- 
quired to find the velocity of efflux. 

Assuming that the motion is steady, let u be the velocity at 
any point relative to the fluid, that is, that part of the velocity 
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which does not depend upon the rotation ; then the equation of 
steady motion is 

neglecting the motion at the upper surface, we have 

as the equation to that surface, and, if r z be co-ordinates of 
a point in the orifice, we have, at the orifice, 

and — = (7 — - cdV" — ^», at the point of the surface 

vwtically above the orifice ; 

therefore, ^ ^2g {z — z'), 
an equation which determines the velocity at the orifice. 

162. A closed vessel^ the interior surface of which is spherical, 
is filed with heavy inelastic fuid, and the vessel is moved in any 
way ; it is required to find, at any instant, the surfaces of equal 
pressure. 

Supposing the surface smooth and the fluid initially at rest, 
it is clear that no rotation can be caused in the fluid, and 
therefore that the actual motion of every particle of the fluid 
will be the same as that of the centre of the sphere. At any 
given instant, let/ be the acceleration, in a known direction, of 
the centre of the sphere; then, by D'Alembert's principle,. the 
fluid may be supposed at rest under the action of gravity and the 
reversed forces mf and, since the resultant of the acceleration g, 
and the reversed acceleration /, is the same, both in magnitude 
and direction, for all particles of the fluid, it follows that the 
surfaces of equal pressure are, at the given instant, planes per- 
pendicular to the direction of that resultant. 

163. The following problems also exemplify the application 
of the equations of motion. 

13—2 
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(1) A quawtitiy of liquid moves in a straight tube of small 
bore under the action of a force to a point in the tube, which is 
proportional to the distance from that point It is required to de- 
termine the motion and the pressure. 

Let il be the length of tube occupied by the liquid, and z the 
distance of the nearer free surface from the centre of force {0). 
Then if i? be the pressure and u the velocity at a distance x 
from Of 

dp I du\ J 

and £=/(«) -A* -2 -»^- 
The pressure vanishes when x^z and when aj = -? + 2?, 

or ^- = -/i(« + 0; 

and .'. «i + Z=-4cos (^^ + a), 
the constants being determined by the initial position. 

Also -^ = -;a.-— («-«)3r 



P 



2 ^ ^ rf« 



and the pressure at any distance x is determined. 

(2) A vertical tube AB of small section has two apertures 
close to its base B in which horizontal tubes are fitted, and the 
apertures are closed by valves ; a given height (a) of the tube AB 
is filled with water and the valves are then opened. The areal 
section of eajch horizontal tube being half that of the vertical tube, 
and the length of each greater titan AB, it is required to determine 
the motion. 
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Let z be the height above B of the free surface in AB i(jt the 
time t, 

z* the distance from B of the free surface in each lower tube • 
then K being the areal section of AB^ the voluriie of liquid 
is /cis? 4- 2 . - . ^2?' ; 

.'. z-\-z* = a. 

If p be the pressure and u the velocity, measured upwards, 
at a height x m AB, 



f=(-^-i>. 



and j> vanishes when x = z; 

andif|)=/?' at-B, 

p , du 

Similarly, if u' be the velocity in a lower tube 

-PL— '^' 

J ,du' . du 

and.-. «-^=^« + «^. 

•n . dz ;, , c2s^ dz 

But«=^, and«=-^=-^; 

(fa 
... a-^+gz^O, 
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and « = ^ cos (>y/ - < + aj = a cos ^J-U 



Hence the water will flow out of the vertical tube in the 

(3) Two rigid lamince^ in one of which is a very small circular 
apertiere^ are placed very near to each other with their planes 
paraUeL Supposing air to be rushing through the aperture^ it is 
required to form the differential equation of motion. 

It being supposed that no forces are in action, and that the 
motion is STmmetrical with regard to the aperture, the equation 
for the density at a distance r is 

k dp do^ dv 

p dr dt'^^dr ^^^' 

since p = kp; and the equation of continuity is 

dp dp /A;., v\ -^ 

Eliminating ^ , we get 

k dp T d y ^dv , dv , fdv v\ 
pl'^^di^'SP-'^dr^'dt''^^^^^ (2). 

Eliminating p from (1) and (2) by differentiation, we obtain 

d^_,fd^ I dv v\ d fdv^ ^dv\ 
de''^W^rTr^?)^dr\'dt'^'''dr)' 

(4) An infinite mass of homogeneous incompressible fluid 
acted upon by no forces is at rest, and a sphericxd portion of the 
fluid is suddenly annihilated; it is required to flnd the instan- 



* This can be obtained, by transfonnation, from equation (4) of Art. (124), or 
from equation (7) of Art. (129). It is however at once deducible from con- 
Bideration of the quantities of fluid, which flow, during the time «, across the 
circles of radii r and r+Sr. 
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taneous alteration of pressure at any point of the mass y and the 
time in which the cavity wiU be filled up, the pressure at an 
infinite distance being supposed to remain constant, 

Assaming that the motion of the fluid is symmetrical with 
regard to the centre of the spherical space, the equation of con^^ 
tinuity gives the relation, 

between the distance from the centre, and the Telocity at tiiat 
distance. 

Taking F= -^ , we obtain 

but, initially, F= for all values of r ; 

.'. F{0) = 0, and the initial value of f^ is -^ (0). 

From the equation of motion, 

p dr dt dr ^ 

we have 

Let VT be the pressure at an infinite distance, then since 
when r s= Qo , F= 0, 

p p 2 r 

If a be the radius of the spherical portion of fluid anni- 
hilated ; then, initially, when r=:aj F= 0, and p = ; 

...o = ^+M, 

p a 
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audi at a distance r, the initial value of p is therefore 
If r he the radios of the free surface at the time t, 

^ -or 1 TT, . F'it) f . 

p 2 r 

but, from the equation F{t)^ii^ F, 

ar 2 p 



and, integrating, 






or 






Hence, the time in which the cavity will be filled up is given 
by the equation, 



t 






which, by putting r = a«*, may be written 



t 



"V W ^/oV(rro- 
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1. A mass of flaid moves in such a way that each particle do- 
scribes a circle in one plane about a fixed axis; shew that the equation 
of continuity is 

dp d{pio) 

where o) is the angular velocity of a particle whose vectorial angle, 
measured from a line in the plane of its motion through the fixed 
axis, is at the time t 

2. A mass of fluid is in motion so that each particle moves in a 
cylinder about a fixed axis ; find the equation of continuity. 

3. Steam is rushing from a boiler through a conical pipe, the 
diameters of the extremities of which are D and d respectively ; if F 
and V be the correspondiug velocities of the steam, shew that 

t;=F.^.c %k , 

where k is the pressure divided by the density, and supposed constant. 
The motion may be supposed to be that of fluid diverging from a 
centre, the centre being the vertex of the cone of which the pipe 
forms a portion. 

4. Each particle of a mass of incompressible fluid moves in 
a plane through the axis oizi find the equation of continuity. 

5. If r, Oy be the polar co-ordinates of a point at which the 
density is p, and Uy v, the velocities along, and perpendicular to 
the radius vector, shew that the equation of continuity for motion 
in one plane, is 

d(firu) dj^ dp 

6. The particles of a fluid move symmetrically in space with 
regard to a fixed centre ; prove that the equation of continuity is 



S-^rJ+5i('^F)=o. 



dt dr r dr 
V being the velocity at a distance r. 
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7. A rope which passes round a smooth fixed pully has a given 
weight attached to one end, and a cylindrical bucket, which when full 
of water is heavier than the weight, to the other end; a small hole is 
made in the bottom of the bucket, and the system starts from rest 
when the bucket is full : find the time of emptying the bucket, and 
the velocity of the bucket at any time. 

8. A cubical vessel, just filled with water, slides down a smooth 
inclined plane ; find the whole pressure on any side. Also determine 
the whole pressure when the vessel slides down a roagh inclined plana 

9. Two vessels, containing homogeneous incompressible fluids, 
acted on by no forces, but subject to a given external pressure, are 
connected by a cylindrical tube of small bore. A portion of the fluid 
in the tube being supposed to be suddenly annihilated, determine the 
instantaneous change of pressure, and the subsequent motion in the 
tube. 

10. In the case of the steady motion of an incompressible fluid 
in one plane, shew that a system of parabolas, having a common focus 
and coincident axes, is a possible system of lines of motion. Shew 
that the velocity at any point varies inversely as the square root of 
the focal distance. 

11. An uniform semi-ciroular tube stands in a vertical plane 
with its open ends resting. in a vessel of fluid One-third of its length 
is occupied with air, and the remainder with the fluid. Find the 
time of a small vibration caused by an instantaneous increase of the 
pressure of the fluid, considering the density of the air in the tube at 
any time to be uniform. 

12. A closed vessel, filled with elastic fluid, is moved, in a ver- 
tical direction, with a given acceleration ; find what the law of the 
densily must be in order that the fluid particles may be, relatively to 
each other, at rest. 

13. The bob of a pendulum is a hollow sphere which is filled 
with liquid; find the surfaces of equal pressure for any position of the 
pendulum. 

14. A closed vessel is filled with water containing in it a piece 
of cork which is firee to move ; if the vessel be suddenly moved fpr- 
wards by a blow, shew that the cork will shoot forwards relatively to 
the water. 
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15. A vertical cylindrical vessel, open at the top and containing 
water, is let &11 from a given height on a horizontal plane; the vessel 
and water being supposed inelastic, find the impulsive pressure at any 
point of the liquid at the instant of impact. 

If a piece of cork be immersed, and kept under the surface by a 
string fastened to the base of the vessel, find the impulsive tension 
of the string. 

16. A fine tube, the axis of which is in the form of a semi- 
cylinder, stands in a vertical plane with its ends in the same hori- 
zontal line, and filled with liquid If one half of the liquid on one 
side of the lowest point be suddenly annihilated, find the initial change 
of pressure at any point of the other half. 

17. If a bombshell explode at a great depth beneath the surface 
of the sea, prove that the impulsive pressure at any point varies in- 
versely as the distance from the centre of the shell. 

18. A straight tube of small bore, ABG^ is bent so as to make 
the angle ABG a right angle, and AB equal to BC. The end G is 
closed ; and the tube is placed with the end A upwards and AB ver- 
tical, and is filled with liquid. If the end G be opened, prove that 
the pressure at any point of the vertical tube is instantaneously di- 
minished one half ; and find the instantaneous change of pressure at 
any point of the horizontal tube. 

19. A given mass of incompressible fluid in a cylindrical column 
is acted upon by a force parallel to the axis of the cylinder and 
varying as the distance from a fixed normal section (0) of the cy- 
linder, and is kept at rest by a fixed plane {A) between the fluid and 
the end 0, Find the pressure at any point of the fluid, and if the 
plane A be suddenly removed, prove that the pressure at the central 
plane of the fluid mass is diminished in the ratio 

h : h + 2Cf 

where 2h is the length of the fluid column and c the distance of its 
central plane from 0, Also prove that the pressure at any point of 
the fluid remains constant during the motion. 

If there be a rigid plane at 0, prove that when the motion is 
stopped the whole impulsive action on the surface of the cylinder is 
to the impulse on the plane as the length of the column is to the 
radius of the cylinder. 
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20. A gpherical shell the internal and external surfiBUses of which 
are oonoentrio, and which is just filled with water, is placed on a 
smooth inclined plane and allowed to slide down ; find the resoltant 
yertical pressure on the internal surface. 

If the shell be suddenly stopped at any time, find the impulsive 
pressure at any point of the fluid ; and shew that the resultant im- 
pulses on the two portions into which the shell would be divided by 
the plane through its centre perpendicular to the inclined plane and 
perpendicular to the vertical plane of motion are in the ratio 5 : 1. 

21. An elastic fluid, the weight of which is neglected, is in motion 
in a uniform straight tube ; shew that on the hypothesis of parallel 
sections the velocity at any time < at a distance r from a fixed point 
in the tube is defined by the equation, 






22. Air is in motion in a uniform tube of small section ; prove 
that if p be the density and v the velocity at a distance x from a fixed 
point at the time ^, 

23. K r, 0, ^ be the polar co-ordinates of a particle of a mass of 
fluid in motion, u its component velocity along the radius vector^ 
to in a direction perpendicular to the radius vector, and to the line 
frY)m which 6 is measured, and v perpendicular to both these direc- 
tions; the equation of continuity is 

dp d{pu) 1 d(jpv) 1 d{pfu>) 2pu pvcotO^^ 
dt d/r r dO reinO d<f> r r "" ' 

24. A closed vessel is filled with water which is at i*est^ and the 
vessel is then moved in any manner ; apply the principle of the con- 
servation of areas to prove that) if the vessel have any motion of ro-' 
tuition, no finite portion of the water can remain at rest relatively to 
the vessel 

25. A mass of homogeneous incompressible fluid, moving in 
a straight tube of uniform bore under the action of no forces, meets 
a piston which, by compressing a spring, gradually reduces the flidd 
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to rest : if p be the pressure (on a unit of area) at any point of 
the fluid, whose distance^ from the extremity (E) not in contact with 
the piston, is x ; shew that^ at any time t^ 

P 

V being the volume of the fluid, and P the pressure exercised by 
the piston, at the time t, upon the extremity {E') of the fluid in con- 
tact with it. 

26. In the preceding problem, if the bore of the tube be variable 
and small, shew that 






Xdx 

i^ = — T. — > 



i 



K I Xdx 



where k is the area of the piston, -^ the area of the section of the 
tube at the distance x from (JE)^ and u the distance of E' from E, 

27. A bent tube, in the form of a semi-circle, is flxed in a ver- 
tical plane with its vertex downwards and its ends in a horizontal 
line, and is one-third filled with mercury. If one end be closed and 
the mercury slightly disturbed, prove that the time of an oscillatioa 

is . /-o— > « being the radius, and the height of the barometer being 

equal to the length of the tuba 

28. A given quantity of liquid moves in a smooth conical tube 
having a small vertical angle, and the distances of its nearer and 
£Burther extremities from the vertex at the time t are r and r ; shew 
that 

the pressures at the two sur&ces being equal. 

Shew also that the preceding equation results from supposing the 
vis viva of the mass of liquid to be constant ; and that the velocity 
of the inner surface is given by the equations 

C and c being constants. 
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29. £very particle of a mass of homogeneous liquid is revolviDg 

aniformly about an axis, the angular velocity varying as the nth 

power of the distance from the axis. A small and spherical portion 

is suddenly solidified. Shew that it will b^n to rotate about an 

n+2 
axis through its oentre with an angular velocity equal to —5- of that 

with which it is revolving about the fixed axis in the liquid. 

30. K the motion of elastic fluid be symmetrical with regard to 
a fixed point, and if t; be the velocity at the time ^ of a particle at a 
distance r, pi'ove that 

'^'"Xdf^'^rdr^ f^J" dr\dt'^^ drj' 

31. Two equal closed cylinders, of height c, with their bases in 
the same horizontal plane, are filled^ one with water, and the other 
with air of such a density as to support a colimin h of water^ h being 
less than e. If a communication be opened between them at their 
bases, the height x, to which the water rises, is given by the equation 

ex - of + eh log = 0. 



32. A homogeneous liquid is contained between two concentric 
spherical surfaces, the radius of the inner being a and that of the 
outer indefinitely great. The fluid is attracted to the centre of these 
surfaces by a force ^ (r), and a constant pressure n is exerted at the ' 
outer sur&ce. 

Suppose /^ {r)dr = \l/ (r), and that iff (r) vanishes when r is infinite. 
Shew that if the inner surfeice is suddenly removed, the pressure at 
the distance r is suddenly diminished by 

Find ^ (r) so that the pressure immediately after the inner sur&ce 
is removed may be the same as it would be if no attractive force 
existed.. Also with this value of ^ (r), find the velocity of the inner 
boundary of the fluid at any period of the motion. 
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164. When a solid body is dragged through water at rest, 
.or is held at rest immersed in a stream, a certain force must be 

exerted in order to produce the motion in the former case, or to 
maintain the equilibrium in the latter. This force measures the 
resistance of the fluid. 

These two cases may be looked upon as the same, for if we 
impress on the body at rest and the stream a velocity equal and 
opposite to that of the stream, the second case is reduced to the 
first ; and in general the resistance of a fluid on a solid within it 
will depend on the relative velocity of the fluid and the solid. 

The ordinary theory of resistance is given in the following 
article. 

165. Peop. a plane lamina is immersed in a stream, per^ 
pendicular to the direction of its motion ; it is required to find the 
pressure on the lamina^ . 

Suppose the motion of the fluid, steady, and let mf{s) be the 
force acting on a particle m of fluid, s being measured along a 
line of motion. We have then from Art. 135, the relation 

I =/(,)_!,.+ (7, 

between the pressure and the velocity at any point. 

Now at a certain distance from the plane, and beyond it, we 
may suppose that the pressure and velocity are not affected by 
the presence of the plane in the fluid. If u' be the velocity 
and p the pressure at some point beyond this distance, at which 
tf = a, we have 

At the plane let « » 0, and assume that the velocities of the 
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particles of fluid in immediate contact with the plane are de- 
stroyed ; then, if cr' be the pressure at a point of the plane, 

and.-.^'=/(0)-/(a) + i«''. 

If we consider the motion of the fluid before the immersion 
of the lamina, and take tsr and u for the pressure and velocity at 
the same point, we have 

and ^=/(0) -/(a) -^u'+lu". 

Hence tr' — tr s^/du', and this is the difference of the fluid 

pressures before and after the immersion of the lamina. The usual 
theory of resistances assumes that the pressure at the opposite 
side of the lamina is the same as if the lamina were not im- 
mersed, and therefore, if the velocities at all points of the position 
occupied by the lamina be the same before its immersion, the 
resistance upon it is ^ pu' (area of lamina). 

166. A stream flows obliquely against a plane; it is required 
toflnd the impelling force on the plane. 

Taking the velocities at all points of the stream the same, it 
may be assumed that no change will be produced in the pressure 
by moving the plane perpendicidarly to the direction of the 
stream. The resistance therefore depends upon the velocity of 
the stream resolved in the direction perpendicular to the plane. 

Hence if u be the velocity, and the angle between the 

direction of the stream and the normal to the plane, the residtant 

pressure on the lamina, normal to its plane, 

1 
= -/c/3w'cos*d, 

where k is the area of the lamina. 
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The pressures on the lamina, parallel and perpendicular to 
the stream^ are respectivelj 

1 • 1 

5 Kpuf cos' 6y and - Kpv? sin cos* 0. 

If in either of the preceding cases the lamina have any mo- 
tion in the direction of, or opposite to, the motion of the stream^ 
it must be remembered that the resistance is normal to the 
plane, and depends on the relative normal velocity of the stream 
and the plane. If t? be this relative velocity the resistance 

167. A cylindrical surface^ hounded hy planes paraJld and 
perpendicular to its generating lines ^ is immersed in a stream flew- 
ing in a direction perpendicular to the generating lines ; it is 
required to find the impelling force of the stream on the surface. 




Let OPQ be a section by a plane perpendicular to the gene- 
rating lines, being the point at which the tangent is perpen- 
dicular to the direction, Ox^ of the stream. 

Take f^ as the angle which the normal PQ- makes with Oxj 
or the tangent PT with (?y, and let PQ = &, and h = the height 
of the cylinder. 

The force on PQ in direction PG = -t phuf cos'0&, and there- 
fore the resultant force in the direction Ox 



= o P***' / ^^' 4^» 



B.H. 



14 
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and in the direction Oy the foice 

If (x,y) be the co-ordinates of P, cob ^ » -^ , gin ^s ^ , and 
the forces in directions Ox^ Oy^ are respectivelj 

The limits of integration are obtained by drawing tangents 
parallel to Oxy or, if the curvature be not continued, hj drawing 
lines parallel to Ox through the points of the curre ficulhest 
from Ox. 

If the intrinsic equation to the curve, 8 — /(0)9 be given, the 
expressions take the forms 

^phu^j ^cos'^(0)d^, oP^^M , COB* ^ sin ^' (0) c?^. 

Ex. 1. Suppose the sur£EU>e that of a circular cylinder. 

Then j^«2aaj - ai* and Jf = ?^I^, if a be the radius ; 

as a 

and the force of the stream = - phatP, 

Ex. 2. Suppose the curve a parabola bounded by a double 
ordinate, the axis of the curve being in the direction of the 
stream. 

The intrinsic equation is tt = — «-r> 

^ dUf) cos'9 

1 f^ 

and the force parallel to a; = - phu* I 2ad<l> = 2phau^/3f 

•/-^ 
13 being the angle between the tangent at the extremity of the 

ordinate and the tangent at the vertex. 
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168. A solid is generated by the revolution of a curve round 
a» axis Ox] it is required to find the impelling f[yrce tm the solid 
of a stream flowing in the direction Ox, 

In the figure of the preceding article, let OPQ be the gene- 
rating curve ; then 27ry& is the surface generated by PQ, and 
the resultant force uix)n this element is evidently in the direction 
OXf and therefore the impelling force on the solid 

= - ptt* I cos* ^2iryds 

= 7rfm* jy cos!' <l>ds^irpu*j vi^J^l/y 

c being the extreme value of y. 

If, for instance, the solid be a sphere, this expression 

=^7rpu^j y—^dy^-^irpau. 

169. Resistance on a surface of any form. 

Take the axis of x parallel to the direction of the stream, and 
let Z, w, «, be the direction-cosines of the normal at any point 
(a?, y, z) of the surface, and IB an element of the surface about 
the point. 

The normal resistance on S8=^-pJ^u^S8, and therefore the 
whole resistance parallel to a? = - pw' I iPd8. 

N„,.5=«,^.«,a,=|.y{(|)V(|j.(f)}. 

itf{x, y,z) = Ohe the equation to the surface ; 

1 ff \£) ^y ^ 

.'. the resistance parallel to x = « P"" j I //I/n" /(^A* tdf^ ' 

and similar expressions can be found for the resistances in the 

directions of ^ and z. 

14-2 
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The limits of integration aie defined hj the trace on the 
plane yz of the cylinder, having its axis parallel to the axis of x^ 
which ^ivelops tiie sxatace. 

170. A heavy sphere descends vertically in a fluid; it is 
required to determine tis motion. 

If a be the radius of the sphere, p and a- the densities of the 
fluid and the sphere, and v its velocity after having descended 
through a space x, the equation of motion is 

4.rf»4g, .1 ,, 
-7nra'»^ = ^aray(ir-p)--flrpaV; 

a linear equation, firom which we obtain 

if the sphere have no initial velocity. 

As X increases, v approximates to a terminal value, 

It thus appears that, if a be veiy small, v is very small, and 
moreover that after a short descent the difference between the 
actual velocity and the terminal velocity becomes insensible. 

Suppose that the sphere is of lead, and that its radius is 

— -th of an inch ; the specific gravity of lead is 11.4, and it 

will be found that the terminal velocity given by the formula is 
about 15 inches per second. Also, trying 6 inches for a?, the 

expression e 8«^« = €""* approximately, and therefore the ter- 
minal velocity is, at this depth, sensibly attained. 

If the falling particle be imagined smaller, and the difference 
between p and a be less than in the case we have tried, it is clear 
that the theoretical velocity will be very much diminished ; and 
it should be noticed that in such cases the effect of fluid friction 
will become of great importance, and will materially diminish 
the velocity calculated from the preceding theory. 
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These results are illustrated by the well-known fact that 
.minute particles of any kind subside in water with extreme 
slowness ; for instance, the emery-powder used in polishing glass 
will sometimes take more than an hour to sink one foot. 

Distribution of sediment in the sea. We can thus account 
for the great distances to which fine sand and mud are carried 
out into the sea by rivers and ocean currents, and for the eyen- 
ness with which such sediment is deposited. In currents flow- 
ing at the rate of three or four miles an hour, small particles, 
sinking at the rate of two or three feet per hour, may be carried 
out to distances exceeding a thousand miles, before they attain a 
depth of 800 feet, and it is easy to imagine the transportation of 
finer sediment over still greater distances*. 

171. An air-bvhUe ascends in fiuid; it is required to deter-- 
mine its motion. 

The air-bubble as it ascends will expand; we shall suppose it 
always spherical and its size in any position determiaed by the 
pressure of the fluid around it, considered statically. 

Let X be the height through which the bubble has ascended 
at any time and v its velocity, a its initial radius, and r its radius 
at the height x. 

T?hen itgph be the initial pressure of the air and therefore of 
the fluid at its initial position, tlve pressure at the height x 

r* h 

and, by Marriotte's Law, -i = 7 — -• • 

a n ^ X 

Also if cr' be the initial density and cr the density at the 

height Xy 

<r _a* h —x 
a- r n 

the equation of motion is therefore 

dv p'-'O' 3 p'tf 
^la)''^~a 16ar ' 



* Lyell's PrwcipUi rf Qeohgy, Chap. xxi. 
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or 



an equation from which v ia to be determined. 

172* The preceding theory is confessedly imperfect, and, in 
fact, the results obtained from it are altogether discordant with 
the results of direct experiment. The following considerations 
may assist in shewing why this discord is to be antici|)ated. 

Supposing, for simplicity, that no forces act on the fluid, the 
equation of steady motion gives 

where p and u are the pressure and Telocity at some known 
point, and p and u at any other point. 

It appears from this equation that p depends on the velocity 
u and not on the direction of motion. 




Suppose the stream to flow against a solid BC in the direc- 
tion AB; the stream near AB will have its course diverted, and 
will flow in curved lines, PQ, &c., leaving a portion ADB at 
rest m contact with the surface, and these lines will be more 
nearly rectilinear and parallel to AB, the greater their distance 
from AB. 

For the portion of surface BD, the pressure is therefore given 

byjp =jp' + -pw", but, for the portion of surface beyond the point 

-D, it cannot be assumed that the fluid is at rest, and the velocity 
along the tangential line of motion ought therefore to be cal- 
culated in order to find the pressure. 



•'■, .^- 
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Moreover the pressure at the end C will probably be affected 
by the change of velocity of the fluid near the surface, and this 
has been entirely neglected : it is indeed possible that the in- 
crease of pressure at the end G, caused by the diminution of 
velocity, may counterbalance or even overcome the increased 
pressure at the end B, as in the experiment of Hachette referred 
to in Art. 149. An additional consideration is the effect of fluid 
friction, which may in such cases rise to importance. It appears 
from experiment that the tangential force varies nearly as the 
square of the velocity with which the fluid flows past the surface 
of a solid, when the velocity is not very small*. 
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1. Compare the resistances on a sphere, and on a circular plate 
of the same radius immersed perpendicularly to the direction of a 
stream. 

2. A solid cone moves in a fluid at rest in the direction of its 
axis, first with its vertex and secondly with its base foremost ; com- 
pare the resistances iu the two cases. 

3. Find the resistance to a cycloidal lamina of given thickness 
moving in a fluid in the direction of its axis. Also find the resistance 
when the cycloid moves in the direction of its base. 

4. A plane is moveable at right angles to a stream, the direction 
of which makes an angle a with the normal, and the force requii^ 
to retain it at a constant velocity v in one direction is 4 times that 
required in the opposite direction. Shew that the velocity of the 
stream is 3v tan a, or ^ tan (x, according as the forces in the two 
cases are in the same or in opposite directions. 

5. The resistance on a cube moving in a fluid in the direction of 
its diagonal is to the resistance on the same cube moving perpen- 
dicular to its side :: 1 : ^3. 

6. Oiven the base and height of the frustum of a cone moving 
through a fluid, find for what angle of the cone the resistance is 
a minimiun. 



* ProfesBor Stokes, On Fluid Friction. 
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7. A solid fonned by the reTolution of a cycloid about its axis, 
moTes in a fluid in direction of the axis ;' find the redstanoe of the 
fluid. 

8. The curve rsa(I+co80) revolves round its azis and thus 
generates a solid of revolution. Find the resistance on this solid 
when it moves in a fluid, the direction of the motion of every point 
of the solid being parallel to the axis of revolution. 

9. A cylinder on a circular base is divided into two parts by 
a plane through its axis : if one of the parts move horizontally through 
a fluid with its base and ends vertical, it will experience the same 
resistance, as would be exerted on an isosceles prism on the same 
base and with its equal sides inclined to one another at 120**, moving 
in the same manner. 

10. A lamina of density *5 in the form of an isosceles triangle, 
floats in a tank which is full of water, and its vertex is attached by a 
string to a weight equal to its own, which hangs over the side of the 
tank ; if the lamina be placed with its base parallel to the side of the 
tank, and if its plane continue horizontal throughout the motion, 
prove that its velocity will be given by the equation 

a8iln«/i 

where v is the velociiy after passing over a space Xy a the altitude, 
and 2p the vertical angle of the triangle. 

11. Find the form of a soHd of revolution, having a given cir- 
cular base and a given height, such that the resistance upon it, when 
in motion through a fluid, in direction of its axis, may be a minimum. 
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173. The theory of sound Is included in the theory of the 
small oscillations of elastic fluids ; that this is the case follows 
from the consideration of a few experimental facts. 

In the first place, the eflfect on the organs of the ear, called 
sound, is not produced unless there is an atmospheric communica- 
tion between the ear and the disturbance causing the sound ; if a 
bell is placed under a receiver, and the receiver exhausted as 
nearly as possible, the striking of the bell is not heard at all ; 
moreover if the bell be struck during the process of exhaustion, 
the sound becomes gradually more faint as the exhaustion pro- 
ceeds : it is evident therefore that the intensity of sound depends 
upon the density of the air, and diminishes with the diminution 
of that density. 

174. That there is an actual motion of the atmosphere is 
shewn by the mechanical action which can sometimes be observ- 
ed ; for instance, glass windows are shaken by the firing of can- 
non, and, when the distance is small, are sometimes broken* ; and 
similar effects may be produced by the sounds of an organ. It is 
well known that a musical note, sounded on any instrument, may 
produce a vibration, in unison with it, in some other body with 
which the instrument is not in contact; the human voice will, for 
example, set in motion a pianoforte wire, if the note sounded be 
in unison with the fundamental note of the wire, and this, it is 
evident, can only be effected by the transmission through the air 
of a mechanical action. Again, it is observed that, when sounds 
are heard through an atmosphere loaded with particles of dust, 
there is no sensible motion of the particles ; and, in general, that 
sound is not necessarily accompanied by toindj unless the observer 



* Windows liave been broken at a distance of three or four hundred yards. 
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be near the origin of the sonnd : it follows firom facts of this 
kind that sound is caused by wiall motions of the aerial fluid. 

I%e Velocity of Sound. 

175* It is a matter of very ordinary observation, that sound 
requires time for its propagation ; a person standing near a cannon 
when it is fired, will hear the report almost at the same instant 
that the flash is visible to him ; if, however, the cannon is at a 
distance, there will be a sensible interval between his perception 
of the flash and the report, and this interval increases with the 
distance* 

It has been observed, moreover, that the velocity of sound is 
increased when the temperature is raised. 

A great number of experiments have been made with the 
view of determining the velocity of sound, but from the various 
circumstances which affect its propagation, there are considerable 
discrepancies in the results obtained; Sir John Herschel con- 
siders that in dry air, at freezing temperature, the best approxi- 
mation to the velocity of sound is about 1089 feet per second. 

From experiments made by Arago and others in 1822, the 
velocity of sound when the barometer was at 29.8 inches, and the 
thermometer at 61^ was found to be 1118.4 feet per second. 

176. Sounds of different pitch and intensity travel witk the 
same velocity. 

When a musical band is heard at a distance the harmony is 
unaffected, and it is therefore clear that there is no sensible dif- 
ference in the periods of time required for the transit of the vari- 
ous notes produced at the same instant. This inference, however, 
can only be drawn for the limits of distance within which it is 
possible to hear the band at all; and it does not appear that 
direct experiments have been made for a greater distance than 
951 metres, or about 1040 yards*. 



* For an account of these Tarions experiments, see HerscheFs S(mnd, Encyc, 
Melrop, A piece of evidence may here be given, with reference to Art. (176). On 
a fine and still evening of Jane, 1858, the Metaiah was performed in a teni, and the 
Hallelujah Ohoras was distinctly heard, without loss of harmony, at a distance of 
two miles. 
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177. As it is through the air that sound is transmitted to 
the senses, the especial problem which offers itself, is the discus- 
sion, under various conditions, of the small vibrations of the 
aerial particles, but for a full consideration of the question, the 
laws of vibration of strings, of elastic rods and plates, of stretched 
surfaces, and of elastic solids require to be investigated. 

These latter give rise to vibrations of the air, and the deter- 
mination of the various modes in which their vibrations take 
place, fonns, properly speaking, a part of the general question. 

The investigation of the oscillatory movements of a solid body 
gives rise to equations of considerable complexity, and moreover 
the most important cases, those of musical sounds, depend in 
general upon the vibrations of strings, or rods, or of the air in 
cylindrical tubes ; to these cases our attention will be confined. 

Effect of Condensation on Temperature. 

178. It is an experimental fact (Art. 78) that heat is pro- 
duced by the sudden compression of air, and that, on the other 
hand, heat is lost by its sudden rarefaction ; it follows therefore, 
in the small vibrations producing sound, in which the compres- 
sions and rarefactions take place very rapidly, that the air is 
rendered more elastic, or less elastic, in a greater degree than is 
given by Marriotte's law. 

These condensations being very small, we may consider 
without sensible error that the sudden changes of temperature 
are proportional to the condensations, a rarefaction being treated 

as a negative condensation. 

If then a small portion of fluid, the density of which is 2), 
and temperature zero, be suddenly compressed so that its density 
is 2) (1 + «), « being a small quantity, the sudden change of tem- 
perature may be taken proportional to s and equal to /i^, and the 
new pressure 

= AZ) (1 + «) (1 + a/iA5) = iZ) { 1 + (/ta + 1) «} , 

neglecting the square of 5, = A:2) (1 + i8«), if )8 = /la + 1. 

179. Pbop. a hollow cylinder of indefinite length is filled 
with homogeneous air^ a portion of which is disturbed in such a 
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manner that all the particles in any section, perpendicular to the 
axie, are under the same initial drcumatances of displacement; it 
is required to determine the resulting motion. 

Let D be tlie density of the air when undisturbed and kD its 
pressure. At the time t and at distance x measured parallel to 
the axis, let u be the velocity, p the pressure, and p the 
density. 

Neglecting the action of gravity and supposing the surface of 
the cylinder perfectly smooth, the equation of motion is 



*"''{-S}'^' 



-jr-- being the rate of change in the velocity of the particles of 
fluid, which at the time ^, are at a distance x from the origin. 

observing that -j- Bt is the change of velocity at the distance x 

during the time S/, ^ &b is the difference of velocities of the 

strata x and a; + &», at the same instant of time, and if Sa; = uS^, 
the sum of these two is the total change in the velocity of the 
particle referred to ; 

, ( du du\ J 

-^P-p\'Tt'''^\^^ 

If p = 2) (1 + «), then, as in Art (178), p=^kD(l+ fis), 

and^ = ^, 
p l + s' 



or 



kfids _ f du ^\^ 
1 + 5 "" \ dt dx) 



If ^ be a fiinction of t such that w = -p , we obtain, bj in- 
tegration with regard to a;. 
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The motion is supposed to be so small that the square of the 
velocity maj be neglected, and therefore expanding log (! + «}, 

Let ^-^(<) = ^; then ^ = g=«, 

andA/9« = -^ ..(1). 

The equation of continuity is 

dp djpu) 
dt^ dx ~"' 

or, substituting for p, and retaining onlj the first powers of small 
quantities, 

^S-« (»). 

Hence, from (1) and (2), 

■^ = a'-^, where Tcfi^c? (3), 

is the equation which determines the oscillatory motions of the air 
in a straight tube. 

The integral of this equation is 

hence u^F{x-\-ai) +/(» — a£)^ 

taking J?* and /as the derived functions of F^ and/, 

and a = - -J {aF{x + at) - af{x - a«)}, 

a5 =: - jP(a; + at) +/(«? - at). 

The initial circumstances of motion will determine these 
functions. 

Initially, when < = 0, let 

w = ^ (a?) and « = x («), 

thenJ?'(aj)+/(a;)=V^(a:), 

and F{x) -f{x) = - ax («)- 
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Hence 2F{x) = ^^ («) -ax(«) I /.n . 

2/(a?)-^(a^) + ax(aj) J ^*^' 

2a« = — -^ (« + a<) + ax (» + o^) + -^ (a? — a/) + a;f (x — a<) ; 

and, if the functions ^ {x) and ^ (^) cure given for all yalues of x 
from — 00 to + GO , the values of u and s are determined for all 
values of x and U 

In order to express the actual motion of a particular element 
of the fluid we must replace ^ ^7 ~^ > A^d obtain x in terms of U 

180. The equations of the preceding article maj be also 
obtained without reference to the general equation of motion. 

Let A be the area of a transyerse section of the tube, x and 
07 + &c the distances fix)m the origin of two particles near one 
another when at rest, 

aj + f, » + Saj + f+2&c 

the distances of the same particles when in motion at the time t 
Hesice if i> be the density of the fluid in the space &e, and p 

of the same fluid when occupying the space ^ + ^ ^^» 
i^'^+^^T 3F\"^ «1 -^approximately, 

or as— -3^ • 
dx 

If p be the pressure at the distance a? + f , that is, the pressure 
at the time t about the particle whose distance when at rest is a:, 

p + ^Sx is the pressure at the distance x + Bx + ^+ ^Bx, 
The moving force on the mass ADBx = — -4 s^ Bx, and 
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Bat ^ = A;Z)(l+/3^) = «Z)ri-/9^V 

"dx "^^daf' 

The integral of this equation is of the form 

f = ^ (a? + a^) + '^ (a? — at)^ 

dp 
and /. w= -^=a^'(a; + a^) — a^' (a?— o^), 

which are the same as the results of the preceding article if we 
write F{x+at) for ail>(x+ca)^ and/(aj — ae) for —a'^^x-at)*. 

181. To find the velocity with which a disturbance is pro- 
pagated along the tube. 

Let the initial disturbance extend through a space AB^ (2X), 
from aj= — X to aj = + X; then -^{x) and x(«) are each zero for 
all yalues of x^ except those comprised between x^±\ and^ 
from the equations (4), it appears that F{x) and/(a;) are subject 
to the same law. 



* If we retain the equation l+«=s(l + -^) , instead of approximating, and 
put yioTX-k- ^f we shall obtain the more exact equation 

\dxl d^ dx^' 

This equation is given in Herschers Sound, in the EnqyclopsBdia Metropolitans^ 
but it is only employed to obtain the equation above given in the text. Mr Eam- 
shaw has however discussed the equation in the volume (150), for the year 1860, of 
the. Philosophical Transactions, and he has discovered that tibe integral results from 
the elimination of a between the equations 

y = ax+ {C± a log a)t + 0(a), 

0=:ax±<U-¥cuf/ (a). 
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First, consider the motioii of the fluid at a point P, such that 
07, i.e. OPy is greater than X. 



p' 



In this case x + {U>\ and therefore, F{x) being zero except 
when aj> — \ and < +\, 

hence u =/(« — at\ as =/(« — a<), and u^aa^ 

A\aof(x — at) is zero, and therefore u and 8 are zero, except 
for values of t which make 

a? — (rf < X and > - X, 

so that if T, r'f be the times at which the motion of P begins 
and ends, 

X'-aT = \ x — aT=^'~\ and/.T— T= — . 

a 

Hence P is set in motion at the time r, vibrates during the 

time — , and is afterwards at rest. 
a 

Again, if P' be another point of the tube, the fluid at P' will 
be set in motion at a time r^ such that 

OP'-ar^^X; 

PP' 
and, since OP^aT=s\ it follows that = a; and therefore 

a is the rate at which the disturbance travels along the tube in 

the positive direction. When P has come to rest, the motion 

which P had at first will have been transmitted to a point at a 

2X . 
distance 2X from P, since — is the time during which P is in 

motion. 

The disturbance therefore travels along the tube in the form 
of a wave of constant length 2X and with a constant velocitfr. - 

Secondly, consider a point on the negative side and such 
that a? < — X. 
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Hence x^at<^\ 

and therefore / (a? — oO = ^> 

u=^F{x'\'at),a8-^F{x + at), and tt = -a«. 

These expressions will be zero unless 

a? + ae>-X and <X; 

and therefore if a?, a?', be the distances from the origin of two 
points at which motion commences at the times t, t , respec- 
tively, 

x-\-ar — --\ x' -\-ar' — ''\ 
and a?' — a? = — a (t — t), 

from which it results, as before, that a is the velocity of pro- 
pagation. 

Similarly, the time of motion of any one element is — , and 

a wave is therefore propagated in the negative direction. 

Lastly, consider the motion of a point between the limits 
AB of the initial disturbance. 

The velocity and condensation are both given by the sum of 
two ftmctions, representing respectively the disturbances due to 
the two waves which we have shewn to be travelling in opposite 




directions. By the principle of the superposition of small mo- 
tions*, the motion is therefore the same as would be caused by 
the coexistence of two waves, travelling across the point P in 
opposite directions. 



* The principle of the saperposition of BmaU motions asserts that if a number 
of small disturbing causes act on a material particle, the resulting effect is sensibly 
the sum of the effects due to each cause acting singly. 

Thus, if a quantity u would be changed by one disturbing cause acting alone 
into u-\- au, where a is very small ; and by another into u+/9u, the whole change, 
when the two act together, will be au-\-^'f for if the second cause act imme- 
diately after the first, the resulting additional change would be fi («+a«) or pu-{-apu, 
where apu being a small quantity of the 2nd order mi^ be neglected in comparison 
With a«+/3u. 

B. H. 15 
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\^0P PA 



Now OP-\-at<\ until < = 



a ' 



after which F ( OP + a*) = ; . 

and OP— af>— X, until <s=H = — , 

a a 

after which / ( OP- aO = ; 

this is, the motion of P is represented by the coexistence of two 
vibrations until the negative wave has travelled over a space AP^ 
and it is then disturbed only by the positive wave travelling 
over BP. 

182. It may be observed that of these two waves it is pos- 
sible that only one may exist ; if, for instance 

^ (a?) - ax (x) = 

for all values of x between + X, then F{x) = for all values of x, 
and only one wave is propagated. 

The function f{x — at) determines the wave which is propa- 
gated in the positive direction, and, for the continuance of this 
motion, the relation u^as \^ necessary. If this relation be 
destroyed, the wave so disturbed will give rise, to two waves, one 
travelling in the positive and the other in the negative direction. 

Definition of a Wave. 

183. The term wave is applied to any state of motion 
transmitted through a substance the elements of which are 
slightly disturbed. The length of a wave is the distance be- 
tween two consecutive surfaces of equal displacement, that is, 
two surfaces, the particles in which are, at the instant con- 
sidered, in the same state of motion. In the case of the last 
article, a solitary wave, of the length 2X, is propagated in the 
positive direction, and a similar wave in the negative direction, 
so that every portion of fluid in the tube has a phase of motion, 
and is afterwards at rest. Instances of the solitary wave may 
be seen in the effect of a gust of wind on a corn-field, or in the 
expanding circles produced by dropping a stone into still water. 
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If the original disturbance be repeated at the instant when 
the positive and negative waves, after traversing each other, 
have just cleared the space ABy and the process be continued, 
so that a series of waves follow closely on each other, then a 
particle of fluid, once set in motion, will vibrate, isochronouslj, 
and if a number of points be taken at successive distances 2X, 
the points of division will be the positions of all the particles 
of fluid which, at anj one instant, are in the same state of 
vibration. 

184. The nature of the original disturbance will determine 
the character of the wave, that is, the form, extent, and rapidity 
of the vibrations of which it consists. 

Suppose, for instance, that the air in a tube is set in motion 
by the oscillations of a disc, the plane of which is perpendicular 
to the axis of the tube. When the disc moves in the direction 
OA, fig. Art. (181), the air on the side A is condensed, and on 
the other side is rarefied : if the motion of the disc then cease, 
a condensing wave will be propagated in the direction OA, and 
a rarefying wave in the direction 0J5, provided the separation 
of the two portions of air by the disc be complete ; but, when 
this separation does not exist or when vibrations can be trans- 
mitted through the disc, a complete wave, half condensing and 
half rarefying, will be propagated in each direction*. 

If the disc make a complete oscillation, starting from rest 
and returning to its original position, complete waves will be 
propagated in each direction. 

It should be observed that the range of vibration of the disc 
is not necessarily comparable with the length of the wave pro- 
duced ; the space through which the disc oscillates may be very 
small compared with the space AB. In fact, whatever be the 
extent of the disc oscillations, the wave AB depends only on the 
time of the oscillations, and on the velocity of propagation. 



* The term wave is sometimes applied to either of these portions ; each being 
the distance between points of zero velocity. 

15—2 
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185« The vtbrcOions of the air in a tube dosed <U one end. 

Let P be the closed end. Then if a disturbance be excited 
over a space AB, (2X), it will in general cause two waves tra- 
velling in opposite directions, and one will impinge on the fixed 
end P. 

The analytical condition is that for all values of t the value 
of u is zero at the point P, and we have to determine the modifi- 
cation introduced bj this condition into our previous results. 

Let OP^c; then 

-P(c + a<)+/(c-a^)=0, 
for all values of t ; 

-4-»('-4^)} 

= -/(2c-aj-a^), 
and u =/(aj - at) —/(2c -'X''at)f 

observing that/(«) is zero except for values of « between i X. 

Now consider the motion at Q, a section of the tube between 
OandP. 



Let x^OQ^ and first suppose xkc—^K From ^ = 
i. e. after the wave has passed over ©, 



a ' 



BOA Q ^P 

f{x-at)=^0, 

and /(2c — a? — a<) = until 2c — a — a« = X, 
2c — a; — X c — \ + c — x 



or ^ = 



a a 

AP+PQ 



a 
/(2c — a — o^) is then finite, but again vanishes when 

2c — aj — a^ = — X, 
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2c-x + \ AP + PQ + 2\ 

or t= = ; 

a a 

and for all greater values of t is eyanescent. 

The motion of Q is therefore the same as if, when the front 
of the wave arrives at P, another wave, (2X), were to start im- 
mediately, and travel in the opposite direction, following the 
negative wave at a distance 2AP. 

In other words the wave impinging on P is there reflected, 
and its motion exactly reversed. 

If the distance of a point Qf from P be <X, then for a cer- 
tain time the motion of Q' will be the result of the superposition 
of two motions, namely, those due respectively to the inci- 
dent and reflected waves: it will be caused by the reflected 

wave only when t > —^ , and will cease altogether when 

a 

186. The mbratians of the air in a tube open at one end. 

Let P be the open end at a distance c frpm 0. The air in 
the tube at P being in immediate communication with the atmo- 
sphere, it may be assumed that its condensation is zero. This 
assumption is usually made for purposes of calculation, but it . 
appears from experiment that the point of zero condensation is 
at a little distance beyond the open end*. 

We have then « = when x = c; 

or F{g + at) — /(c - ae) = for all values of t ; 

=/(2c — aj-a^, 
and u =f(x - at) +f{2c - a; - at). 



* Mr Hopkins, On AeriaZ VibraHons, Camb. PhU. Trans. 1838. 
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B7 exactly the same reasoning as in Art. (185) it may be 
shewn that the wave on arriying at P is reflected and travels in 
the contrary direction with the same velocity. 

187. The vtbrcUians in a tvbe of finite length. 

By the preceding investigations it appears that, if a disturb^ 
ance be caused in a tube of finite length, the two waves, which 
start at first in opposite directions, will be both reflected on 
arriving at the respective ends of the tube, and their motions 
reversed, whether the ends of the tube are open or closed. 



p B A a: B' q, 

If PQ be the tube and AB the portion initially disturbed, 
the two waves will after reflection be superimposed at AR^ 
which is at the same distance from Q that AB is from P ; and 
the motion as thus described will recur continually. 

The time of a complete oscillation of the two waves will be 

AP±PQ±QA 2PQ 

— -^^ , or — - . 

a a 

If the initial disturbance extend over the whole of the tube, 
the motion of any portion of air in it will always be the result 
. of the superposition of the two motions arising from the two 
waves propagated in opposite directions. 

188. Prop. To find the general equations for the vibrations 
of an elastic fluid. 

The process of forming these equations is almost identically 
the same as that before employed for the simple case of recti- 
linear motion ;. we shall indicate it briefly. 

If p = i)(l+«), andjp = /ci)(l+/8«), 
the general equation of motion is 



/ 



? = -^-^"* + ^'+«'')+-^'(')' (^-126), 
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where u, v, and w, are the component velocities, and "^ is a 
function such that 

assuming that udx + vdy + wdz is a perfect differential 

Neglecting the squares of 8 and of the velocities, we obtain 

Also, substituting for p in the equation of continuity, 

dr da?'^ dy''^ dz*~ ' 

and therefore. §=a»(^+^+g). 

where a^ — K^^ 
the equation which, with 

dd> dS ^ dd> 

determines the motion. 

189. A disturbance is eosciied in a homogeneous atmosphere 
so as to proceed symmetrically from a centre ; it is required to 
determine the motion. 

In other words the problem is, to determine the laws of the 
propagation of spherical atmospheric waves. 

Taking the centre of the disturbance as the origin, the 
velocity (F) and condensation at any point will be functions of 
the distance (r) from the origin. 

The equation of the previous article becomes 

W"" [dr'^rdrj' 

''''' "d? "^ dr^ ' 
r and t being here independent variables. 
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Hence, r^ = JP(r + o^) +/(r - at)^ 
and therefore, since F= ^ , and a'* = — -^ , 

V^l{F{r-^at)+f{r^at)}^^[F{r + at)+f{r-^at)]. 

I... (a). 

and a« = i{/'(r-a«)-l^'(r + aO} J 

In order to determine these fdnctions, the initial values of 
Fand 8 most be given for all values of r from to oo , and we 

must, besides, take account of the condition that^ at the origin, 
V=s always, a condition obviously true, if the disturbance be 

symmetrical with respect to the centre. 

Let "^(r) and xi^) ^ ^^® initial values of V and as, these 
functions being given for all values of r from to oo . 

and therefore, i F(r) + J/(r) =/Vr (r) dr = -f ,(r) + 6, ) 

f{r) - J^(r) =/rx(r) dr = x, W + c, j 
b and c being arbitrary constants. 

Suppose, if possible, that the expression for F, (a), can be 
expanded in powers of r ; then, since V must vanish with r for 
all values of t, the terms involving negative powers of r must 
destroy each other, and this condition will be satisfied by 
assuming 

F{r+at) ^/{r-at) == Tr^-TV-^- ... 

and r{r + at) +f{r'-at) = T + 2;r + ... 
From the first of these 

and therefore, making r evanescent, and putting z for at, 

F{z) +/(-«) =0, F\z) -/'(-«) =0, (7), 

for positive values of z. 
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"By means of these equations it can be shewn that the con- 
stants in (fi) will disappear in the final expressions for the com- 
binations of i^(«) and/(«) which determine Fand s. 

Thus, taking account of the constants only, we obtain from (fi) 
F{r) = liir-e), /(r)=|(Jr + c); 

.-. F{r + at) = lb{r + at) - i c, F\r + a<) = | b, 
and, i£r>at, 

f{r-at) = ll{r-at)+\c, /'(r_a«) = |s. 

TSrKat, > 

F(at-r) = lb{ca-r)-lc,F'{at-r)=lb, 

but, from (7), if r < o<, 

f{r-at) = -F{at-r) 

1 1 ' 

= ^i{r-at) + -c, 

the same as when r>at. 

Substituting in (a), we find F=0 and 5=0; the constants 
may therefore be omitted, and we obtain from ()8), putting z for r, 

2i^» = ^,(^) + MtW - X(^)l, j ^^' 

By these equations, if the initial disturbance be given, the 
subsequent motion is determined. 

Foisson, M^niquCf Art. 6^0. 

190. Determination of the velocity of propagation of a 
spherical wave. 

Let the initial disturbance extend from r= to r=a; then 
•^(r) and x(r) have given values from y = to r = a, and are zero 
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from r =s a to r = 00 • The integrals ^^(r) and ;^(r) are constant 
for all yalnes of r greater than a, and, if we assume that/(2;)' and 
F{z) vanish when z^co ^ these integrals will vanish when r == go , 
and will therefore vanish for all values of r from a to oo • 

Hence, from the equations (8), if r < a, F(jr'\-<u) and F\r'\-a£) 
are finite as long as 

alBo/(r — a<) and/'(r — a<), are finite as long as 

a 

and, when ^>-> 

we find from (7) that f{r — at) and f*{r^at) are finite for 

values of t less than : it appears then that the original 

surface of disturbance, for which r»a, is in motion during 

the time — • 
a 

1£r>a, F{r+at) and F'{r + a<) are zero, and we have 

F=i/(r-aO-^/(r-a^), (1), 

But, from the equations (S),/(r — at) and/'(r — a<) are finite 
from 

t = to t = , 

a o . 

and therefore the particles of fluid about the spherical surface of 

2a 

which r is the radius are in motion during the time — . 

Moreover, the motion of a particle at the distance r com- 
mences when t =» , and of a particle at the distance r' when 
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t = , and the motion extends from the sphere r to the sphere r 

in the time ; a therefore represents the velocity with which 

the wave motion is propagated. 

At a considerable distajice from the centre of the initial dis- 
turbance, the terms involving -j may be neglected, and we obtain 

the relation before obtained in the case of vibrations in a straight 
tube. This result might have been anticipated, for at a consider- 
able distance from the centre a small portion of the wave front 
would be approximately plane, and would therefore follow the 
laws of motion of a plane wave* 

19L Nature of the motion when the initial displacement is 
small hut not symmetrical with regard to a centre. 

In the case of a spherical wave, suppose a conical surface 
described, of very small vertical angle, with its vertex at the 
centre of the sphere ; we may conceive the air within this cone 
to be isolated, without affecting its motion in any way. 

Now, whatever be the form of the initial surface of displace- 
ment, we can suppose the aerial mass divided into a number of 
cones having their vertices at the origin, in each of which the 
velocity of propagation will be the same, and of the nature of 
the propagation of a spherical wave. After the lapse of a finite 
time, the several portions of the surface of disturbance, or wave 
surface, will be sensibly at the same distances from the origin, if 
the initial disturbance be of small extent, and therefore the wave 
surface will approximate, as it expands, to a spherical form. 

192. Intensity of Sound. 

From the equation (1) of Art (190), it appears that V di- 
minishes with r; and, as the intensity of sound is measured, 
in a given medium, by the square of F, it follows that at large 

1 

distances from a centre of disturbance the intensity varies as 3 » 
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193. Comparison vnth observation of the theoretical velocity 
of sound. 

If J9 be the density of air at rest, and kD its pressure, and 
if A be the height of the barometer, and a the density of mercury, 

and the expression for the yelocity V^, becomes 



y. 



Now taking a foot and a second as units of space and time, 
g = 32*2, and in dry air at the freezing temperature, the height 
of the barometer being 29*927 inches, the experiments of Biot 

give -^ = 10463. 

The quantity fi may be determined by observations on the 
increase of temperature in a given mass of air produced by a 
given condensation. From the experiments of Clement and 
Desormes the value obtained is 1*3492. 

Hence, the velocity of sound at the freezing temperature 

r 29*9271 i 

= J32-2 X 10463 x 1-3492 x ^^~^[ , 

which is approximately 1064 feet per second, and is less than the 
velocity, 1090 feet per second, given by observations*. 

The discrepancy depends chiefly on the uncertainty of the 
value of /3, as determined by direct observation; ^ is in fact best 

determined by equating the expression k/ [gh ^/S) to the ob- 
served velocity. 

If the temperature be t when the density is D the pressure 
is kD (1 + a*), and we must therefore employ /c (1 + a^ instead 
of Kj and the expression for the velocity is then 

V/c;8 (1 + at). ' ' f 



* For a list of the authorities on which this statement depends, see Herschel's 
Sownd, Art. 16. 
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194 The' quantity fi is identical with the quantity X of 
Art. 81 ; for, if the pressure of the air at rest be /ci) (1 + a<), the 
pressure of the air in motion 

= kD{1+s) {l+a(<+/is)} 
= .2)(l+«0(l + » + j^J, 

=jp(l+\5). 

But in Art. 178, the expression for the pressure of the air in 
motion is 

i>(l+/3#); 

.*. P is the same as X. 

It must be observed that, X being independent of the tem- 
perature (Art. 81), the value of fi employed in Article 178 is the 
value of the ^ of this article when the temperature is zero. 

Propagation , of Sound in Vapour. 

195. The remark made in Art. 178, on the effect of a sudden 
compression of air in raising its temperature, enables us to explain 
the known fact that sound can be propagated through vapour in 
its state of greatest or saturating density. 

The effect of a compression of the vapour, without change of 
temperature, would be the precipitation, in the form of dew, of 
some portion of it, but the compressions which are caused by 
rapid vibrations are always accompanied by an increase of tem- 
perature, the vapour remains uncondensed, and the vibrations are 
propagated through it in the same way as through the air. 

196. The effect of stmuhaneoua disturbances from different 
centres may be determined by observing that the equation. 






being'linear, is satisfied if we take for <f> the sum of any namber 
of particular solutions, 
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that is, if we take for ^ an expression of the form 

-{F{r + at)+f{r-at)} 



+ l.{F,{r, + at)+f,(r,-at)} 



where r, r^,... are the distances of a point in the flaid from the 
several centres of disturbance. 

The condensation, -? , is therefore the sum of the several 

at 

partial condensations, and the velocities parallel to the axes at 

any point of the fluid, are given bj the equations, 

dS d6 dr , deb dr. . 

X d4> . x^ dd> . 

or, u = - -r +— -r +'" 
r ar r^ dr^ 

r dr r^ dr^ 

d4> . 0« dS . 
r dr r, dr^ 

where (a;, y, a) (a?j, y^, ej... are the co-ordinates of the point 
referred to axes originating in the several centres. 

The velocity in any direction is therefore the sum of the 
Tel(»cities in that direction due to the partial disturbances. 

197. Refiection of a 9pher%oal wave at a fixed plane. 

Suppose that two exactly similar spherical waves proceed 
from two centres ; that is, let the velocities and condensations in 
the two waves be the same, simultaneously, at the same distances 
from the centres, and consider the nature of the disturbance 
which takes place at the plane which is equidistant from the 
two centres. 
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By the preceding article, it is clear that the resultant 
motions of the particles at this plane will be entirely parallel to 
the plane; it appears moreover, by the same reasoning, that 
the two waves will pass through each other, and afterwards 
proceed, as if each alone had been originally excited^ and that, 
if a series of pairs of waves proceed from the two centres, the 
disturbance at any point will result from the combination, by the 
superposition of small motions, of the partial disturbances. 

If now a rigid plane occupy the place of the geometrical 
plane equidistant from the centres, one of the centres of disturb- 
ance may be removed, without any other alteration in the cir- 
cumstances of the motion, and, if the rigid plane be perfectly 
smooth, the velocities of the aerial particles in contact with it 
will be entirely parallel to it, and its action upon the spherical 
wave will be represented by a reflected wave following exactly 
the same laws of propagation as the incident wave. 



The Bejractton of Sound. 

198. We have seen that a disturbance in an aerial column 
produces two waves travelling in opposite directions, and that 
in these two waves the conditions v^dSj v = —a8y are respec- 
tively satisfied. 

If then anything occur to destroy the relation v = ± a* in 
either wave, the effect will be the production of two new 
waves. 

Suppose the aerial column to consist of two parts, containing 
different gases, and that one of the waves formed in one part 
impinges on the plane of separation, and thus produces a disturb- 
ance in the other part. 

The states of motion of the two gases may be represented re- 
spectively by the systems of equations, 

v ^fix — a*) + F[x + a^ 
as 



^jlx-at) '\-F[x + at)) 
=f{x - at) - F(x + at)) ' 

V = <jf)(a? - at) + *(a? + at)] ^ 
as =:^^{x-at)-<^{x + a*t)) ' 
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observing that the state of motion to which /and J" refer is that 
which exists after the commencement of the impulse of the 
wave. 

At the plane of separation the two media most have the 
same motion and the same elasticity ; 

hence, if p, p\ be the densities of the two media, 

/9 and ff being constants depending on the heat developed by- 
compression, and therefore, since in the position of eqailibrium 
the pressures /cp, K*p are equal, 

If then a; = Z at the plane of separation, these two con- 
ditions give 

f{l-at) + F{Uai)^4>{l'-a't) + <^il + a% (1), 

f{l-ca)^F{l+at)=/i[4^(J'-a:t)-9{l + a't)], (2), 

ffa 
putting /* = g-r . 

Let x^±a mark the range of initial disturbance; then 
Vy v\ 8, and s are all zero initially except for values of x be- 
tween ± a. 

Hence, considering the second medium, 

^(a?) = 0, and <^(x) = 0, 

and therefore ^{x + clt) = always, from a? = Z to a? = oo • 

The relation v* = as' is therefore established, and a single 
wave is propagated. 

But^ considering the first medium, we obtain from (1) and 
(2), taking account of ^(Z + at) = 0, 

and therefore, unless /i = 1, there will be a reflected wave. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



MUSICAL SOUNDS. 



199. Ant mechanical impulse of the air, of a sufficient 
degree of violence and suddenness, will produce a sound, and 
a series of impulses, following each other with sufficient rapidity, 
will produce the sensation of a continued sound. If the series 
of impulses are variable in their character, and follow no regular 
law of production, the result is a noiaey but if the impulses are of 
the same kind, and produced at regular intervals, the result is 
a musical note. 

A sound of such a nature is defined by three characteristics ; 
these are, the intensity of the sound, which depends on the 
extent of vibration of the aerial particles, the pitch of the note, 
which depends on the rapidity with which the successive waves 
impinge on the ear, and a quality by which notes of the same 
intensity and pitch are distinguishable from each other, and 
which seems to be determined by the nature of the instruments 
employed in the production of the sound ; the word timbre is 
sometimes used to express this quality*. 

The velocity of propagation being the same for waves of any 
length, it will be seen that the pitch of a note is determined by 
the length of the wave, or by the time of vibration, and is higher 
or lower, as the time of vibration, or the length of the wave, is 
less or greater. 

200. Peop. To determine the notes which can be produced 
from a tube closed at one end. 



I 
I 



* A further distinction is sometimes made by nsing the word tone. Thus the 
tone of a flute is different from that of other instruments, but the qualities of the 
notes obtained from different flutes may be different. 

B. H. 16 
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We may conceive a series of similar waves produced bj the 
rapid oscillations of a disc in the column of air, the successive 
oscillations being exactly similar to each other. 

Suppose the disc to be at one end of the tube, the other end 
being closed, and that the motion of the air is steady, if such 
a motion be possible. Bj steady motion is here meant the 
perpetual recurrence, at any one point, of the same vibration. 

Let the disc be at the origin, and take I for the length of the 
tube ; then, since the velocity at the closed end is zero, 

= F(l + at)+f{l"at) (1). 

Since the vibration of the disc is regular, the velocity at the 
origin may be represented by a periodic function {at), and 

.-. 4>(at)^F{at)+f{-at) (2). 

These two equations, if ^ be given, determine JFand/. 

The equation (1) is true for all values of t, and therefore, 

puttmg t — for t, 
a 

F{at)=-f{2l''at), 

and {at) =/(- at) -/(2Z - at), 

a functional equation for the determination of yi 

The function ^ being periodic, we may hence infer that/ is 
periodic, and that its period is the same as that of ^. 

If \ be the length of a wave proceeding from a complete 
vibration of the disc, - is the period of 0, and therefore of/ 

We have, generally, 

t?= F{x + at)+f{x''at); 

but F{x + at)= Fh + a(t + ^^y 

= -/{?- a (« + ^^| from (1), 
= -/(2Z-a^-a?), 
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and therefore the points at which t;s=0 are given hj the 
equation 

f{x ~ at) =f{2l -x-at). 
Now / remains unchanged when t is changed by any mul- 
tiple of - ; 
^ a 

.'. a? — ai = 2Z — a: — a< + mX, 
or, t — a; = ± m - . 

These points of zero velocity are called nodes; their distances 
from the closed end are 0, -, 2-, 3-,..., and the distance 
between two consecutive nodes is half the length of a wave. 

Assuming the oscillations of the disc to be exactly the same 
in both directions, the values of /will recur with opposite signs 

whenever aX is changed by an odd multiple of - . 

But, if 5 = 0, F{x + at) =f{x - at), 
or, f{2l ''at'-x) = —/(a? — at) ; 

/. 2l-'at'-x^x-at±{2m+l)-, 

or, Z — a? = + (2w + 1) - . 

4 

This gives a series of points of zero condensations, the dis- 
tances of which from the closed end are-r,3T>5-7j... 

4 4 4 

These points are called loops. 

If the length I of the tube were a multiple of — , the origin 

would be a node, which is clearly impossible, and therefore the 
motion cannot be steady; if however the length be an odd 

multiple of j , the origin will be a loop, and this is consistent 

with the circumstances of the motion. 

16—2 
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Taking the origin as a loop and the closed end as a node, it 

is evident that the greatest value of -r is Z, and therefore the 

vibration of longest period which can be kept up in the tube is 
that for which \ = 4Z. The sound thus produced is the funda- 
mental note of the tube, or the lowest note which can be obtained 

from it, and the time of vibration for this note is — . 

A state of regular vibration is always possible when \ is 
such that 

and therefore the times of vibration corresponding to the notes, 
placed in ascending order, which can be produced from the 
tube, are 

4Z 4Z 4Z 

a 3a ' 5a 

being in the ratios 1 : r :-:... . 

u O 



Reflection at the Disc. 

201. Supposing that the vibrations of the disc are main- 
tained, we have to consider its effect on the returning wave, and 
for this it is sufficient to remark that the motion would be 
practically very small compared with the rate of propagation of 
the aerial vibrations it excites, and the returning wave will be 
reflected by it as if it were fixed. The state of vibration of 
any particle will therefore result from the coexistence of a number 
of vibrations arising from the various waves which travel back- 
wards and forwards in the tube and which are continually 
reinforced by new oscillations of the disc. 

202. It is important to observe that the continuance of the 
sound depends on the fact that the tube is of finite length, and 
not merely upon the repetition of the impulses by the disc, the 
effects of which are to reinforce the fading intensities of the 
original vibration. In fact, a vibration once produced will be 
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perpetually reflected at the ends of the tube, until it is destroyed 
by the friction of the tube, the imperfect elasticity of the closed 
end, or the friction of the air itself, so that if the disc were to 
make oscillations and then to be removed, the note would be 
produced but its intensity would rapidly diminish. As a matter 
of fact such a note would not in general be heard at all after the 
cessation of the disturbance. 

203. Effect of discontinuous oscillations of the disc. 

Conceive the disc oscillations to take place at separated in- 
tervals; then, neglecting the faint echos arising from the con- 
tinued reflections, a number of discrete waves would be propar 
gated, and would produce on the ear, if of sufficient intensity, 
the sensation of a continued series of short cracking sounds. If, 
however, the intervals between the oscillations be made very 
small, so as to be inappreciable by the ear, the sensation will be 
that of a continued note. 

This has been in several ways put to the test of experiment ; 
for instance, in the Sirene of Cagniard de la Tour. In this 
instrument, the wind of a bellows is emitted through a small 
aperture close to which revolves a disc pierced with a number 
of holes arranged in a circle concentric with the axis of rotation ; 
and, as the disc revolves, the intervals between the holes act as 
a cover and intercept the air. When the disc revolves with 
sufficient rapidity, the result is a continued note*. 

204. We have supposed throughout the previous investiga- 
tion that the force controlling the motion of the disc is sufficiently 
powerful to render the oscillations independent of the varying 
resistance offisred by the air, and it has resulted that the steady 
motion requisite for the production of a musical note is not 
possible except for certain definite relations between the length 
of the tube and the time of oscillation of the disc. 

In practice this is not the case, for, whatever mode of exciting 
a vibration be adopted, it is found that the action of the air 



* In Herschel's Sound, Part II., an account will be found of experiments elu- 
cidating this point. 
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within the tabe modifies the original vibration, and that vibrar- 
tions consistent with the possibility of steady motion are gene- 
rally established, so that either the fundamental note or one of 
its harmonics is sounded. 

205. PnOP. To determine the notes which can be produced 
from a tube open at one end* 

Suppose the vibrations excited by a disc at the other end, 
at which the origin is taken. 

As in Art (186), we have 

and therefore 

F(x+at)^FiUa(t + ^^\ 

=/(2Z-af-aj), 
and as=f(x'-at)-'f{2l''at — x). 

The function being periodic, if « = 0, we have 

2l^at — x^x — at± m\ 

and therefore ?— aJ=±»w-, 

•t 
giving a series of loops at distances m - from the open end. 

If then Z = m ~ , a series of notes can be obtained of which 

the times of vibration are 

2Z 27 2Z 2Z 
a' 2a' 3a' 4a'"* 

It may be noticed that the time of vibration of the funda- 
mental note of the open tube is half that of the fundamental 
note of a closed tube of the same length, and the note is there- 
fore an octave higher. 
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206. Other notes than the harmonics just discussed can be 

obtained from tubes hy making apertures at different points, and 

thus establishing communications with the external air. If, for 

instance, at a distance c from the end at which the disturbance 

is excited, an aperture be made of sufficient size, the air within 

the tube can only vibrate steadily when this aperture coincides 

with the position of a loop, and therefore 2c will be the longest 

2o . 

possible wave, and — the time of vibration of the lowest 

a 

possible note. The other portion of the tube will be inoperative, 
unless indeed its length be a multiple of 2c, in which case it 
might be anticipated that the air within it would vibrate in 
unison with the air in the length c, and thus perhaps increase 
the intensity of the sound. 

By properly placing apertures, the notes of the diatonic scale, 
and their harmonics, can thus be produced from a single tube*. 

The construction of ei flute is an illustration of the preceding 
theory: it must be observed, however, that on account of the 
small size of the apertures and the difficulty referred to in Art. 
186, the distances of the apertures from the ends are not exactly 
the same as would be given by the theory. 



207. Case of a tube closed at both ends. 

The effect of an aerial disturbance in a tube closed at both 
ends is given by the results of Arts. 185 and 187. , 

To find the notes producible from the tube, we must consider 
the conditions necessary for steady motion ; and it is clear that 
for this purpose the two ends must be nodes, and that, if Z be 
the whole length of the tube, and \ the length of the wave, 



* The ratios of the times of vibration corresponding to a set of notes in the 
diatonic scale are 

8 4 8 2 8^1 
' 9' 5' 4' 3* 5' 15' 2' 

endiDg at the octave of the first note. 
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1 must be a multiple of - . The times of the vibrations of the 

notes which can be produced are therefore 

2Z 2; 2l 
a* 2^' 3a''' 
the same as for a tube open at one end. 

We maj suppose the disturbing cause to take effect at an 
opening, or embouchure^ at the middle of the tube. 

208. Case of a tube open at both ends. 

The condition necessary for steady motion is that the two 
ends should be loops, and this case is therefore at once reduced 
to that of a tube open at one end and having the disturbance 
excited at the other. If, however, the embouchure be in the 
middle of the tube the lowest note which can be obtained will 
be an octave higher than if the disturbance were excited at 
the end. 

In feet, each of the two preceding cases, if the embouchure 
be in the middle of the tube, is equivalent to the combination of 
tubes, each of half the length of the tube considered ; and it is 
easy to see that the two portions may vibrate in unison, and that, 
if the disturbance be excited at their plane of junction, they will 
do so. 

209. The preceding investigations are applicable to the cases 
of tubes having a curved axis, provided the sectional area be not 
very large. 

Organ pipes, for instance, may be bent or crooked in form, 
and it is found that the pitch of the note depends on the length 
of the axis of the tube, and is not affected by the form of 
the axis. 

The Vibrations of Strings. 

210. A piece of string or wire, tightly stretched between 
two fixed points, can be made to vibrate, and if the vibrations be 
sufficiently rapid, a musical note will be produced. 
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Let APB be a chord, stretched between the two points -4, jB, 
and represent by t its tension in the position of rest : neglecting 
the curvature due to the weight of the cord, APB will be a 
straight line, and t will be constant. We shall suppose the cord 
perfectly flexible and only slightly extensible. 

Let AP QB be the position of the vibrating cord at the time t^ 
P Q' being the position of the eleraent PQ, and taking A for the 
origin, and AB for the axis of aj, let £c + m, y, «, be the co-ordi- 
nates of P', the position of P; u,y^z are therefore the displace- 
ments of P in directions of the axes, and are functions of x 
and U 

Let the tension at P = T, PQ = 8a?, P'^ = S^; then, resolv- 
ing the tensions at P' and Q parallel to the axes, their differences 
are respectively 

Also, the increased extension being proportional to the in- 
crease of tension, 

Bx fi ^ 

fi being a constant*. 

Now S«*=(8aj + SM)» + V + ^«"» 

and, copsidering the small extensibility of the string, the angle 
made with AB by the tangent at any point will be always very 

small : hence the squares of ^ and k- may be neglected, and 

we have 

& = 8aj + Suj 

and therefore in the limit 



* If the Btring be very slightly extensible, fi is large, and is conveniently deter- 
mined by the extension produced when a given weight is supported by a given length 
of string. In fSeust fi is then approximately the modulus of elasticity of the string. 
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If 7 be the length and w the weight of the string, the mass of 

1JDO0R 

PQ =3 — -, and the equations of motion are 






7-i{^'-^}^' 



gl df d8\ da) ' 

wBx d^z _d f rp d^ ^ 
"gf Wd8\ ds) ^' 

Putting ^-?^ = d»and2^=a-, 

taking account of the above relations, and neglecting the products 

du dy du dz 
dxds ' dxds^ 

these equations become 

df^d^' rf?""*^' de""^!^' 

The variables being separated, it appears that the three sets 
of vibrations . are independent of each other, and the motion 
therefore results from the co-existence of the three vibration^. 

These equations can be treated as in previous Articles, 
and it appears that c and a are respectively the velocities of 
propagation of longitudinal and transversal vibrations, the former 
being independent of the tension, and the latter depending on the 
tension, but not on the extensibility of the cord. 

Let b be the length of the cord, of which the weight is t, 

T J 

then —=7, and a^=hg, that is, tie velocity of propagation of 

transversal vibrations is the velocity which would be acquired by a 
heavy body falling through half the length of a portion of the cord, 
of which the weight is equal to the tension. 

The equations for y and z being the same, it follows that, if 
the original displacement be in a plane through -4jB, the motion 
will be always in that plane. 
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211. Reflection. It may be shewn, exactly as in the case of 
aerial vibrations, that any disturbance of the cord will produce 
two waves, travelling in opposite directions, and continually re- 
flected at the fixed end of the chord. 

Nodes and ventral segments. Assuming the motion in one 
plane, the plane xy, the transversal vibrations are given by the 
equation 

and since, at the points A and B, y = 0, and ^ = 0, we have, for 

all values of t, 

O^F{at)+f{^at), 

= F{l'\-at)+f(l-at); 

= -/(2Z-£c-a«), 

and y =/(^ "" ^^) ^/(2Z — x — at), 

or, if x' = 21— X, 

-y =/(aj' - at) -f(2l - a?' - at). 

It is inferred from this equation that if the string were con- 
tinued beyond B, the displacement of a portion I would be always 
the same as that of AB^ but in the opposite direction, and the 
point B would remain at rest. 




The curve may evidently be continued above and below the 
line, and it follows therefore that, if the cord be divided into any 
number of parts of equal length, regular recurrence of the same 
vibrations may exist in each part, and the points of division re- 
main at rest. 

These points are nodes, and the portions between them are 
called ventral segments. 
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212. Harmonics. The time of a complete oscillation of the 

2? 
whole string is — , but if it be divided into ventral segments of 

a 

the length - , all the portions will oscillate simultaneoaslj in the 
time - , and the notfe produced will depend on X. 

The harmonics of the string are therefore pven by the equation 

and the times of vibrations of the notes are 

2Z 2Z 2Z 

a ' 2a' 3a' 



213. Coexistence of harmonics. The functions F and y 
being arbitrary, the equation for y may be written 

y:= F^{x-\- at) + F^(x + at) + ... +j/^(a?-a«) +/,(a?-aO + ... 

or y=yi+y.+ 

if y^ y,, ... be vibrations represented by the functions F^, f^y 
F^f^, ... and therefore two or more vibrations of different kinds 
may coexist 

In practical confirmation of this result it is well known, that, 
besides the fundamental note of a stretched cord or wire, several 
of its harmonics may be heard at the same time, or indeed any 
number of the harmonics if the vibrations have sufficient 
intensity. 

214. Particular solution of the equation for transversal 
vibrations. 

The equation, j^ = «*-j^> is satisfied if, n being an integer, 

(. nirat . •^ . nTraA / j, nirx rv • nirosK 
AcoB — J — h B&m —j—j [A cos— ^ — \'Josin—j—j , 

which is a particular form of the general solution. 
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Introducing the condition that ;t^ = 0, when a? = and when 

a; = Z, we find that -4' = 0. If the string have initially no motion, 
B=0, and the form of the string at any time is given by the 
equation 

y=^sm-pCOS-j~, 
implying that the initial form of displacement is 

The equation of motion is also satisfied if y be the sum of 
a series of terms of the same form, that is, if 

y = 2p sm — p cos —J — , 

the values of )3 being assigned arbitrarily for all positive integral 
values of n. 

In this case, if y =/(^) he the initial form of displacement, 
we shall have 

2/3 sin ^=/ (a?), 

the value of /(a?) being given from x=^0 to x = L 

By a known theorem, (See Todhunter's Integral Calculus, 
Chapter xiii), 

f{x) = J 2, sm -y- j sm —f{v) dv, 
and the values of fi are determined by comparing the two series. 
Thus, if fir he the coefficient of sin—p^ , 

fir^jj sm^f{v)dv. 

In a similar manner particular solutions can be found for 
the cases of aerial vibrations in closed or open tubes. 
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215. The vibratums of a stretched plane memhrane. 

Take the case of a plane membrane stretched tightlj in 
two directions at right angles, and let t, i be the tensions in 
these directions. 

The axes of x and y being parallel to these directions, let 
a;, y, is be the co-ordinates of a point of the membrane when 
slightly disturbed. Then x and y differ from their values in 
the position of rest by small quantities of the second order, and 
the equation of motion of a small element Sx . 8y is 

epixby -^ s= -J- {tSy sin 0) Bx + 'r- {t'Sx sin ff) Sy, 

e being the thickness and p the density of the membrane, and 
6, 6' the inclinations to the axis of z of the tangents at the point 
(x, y, z) which are in the planes !r=y, X = aj, respectively. 

But sin^ = tan^ = -T-, and sin^ = tan^==-7-; 

.'. the equation of motion becomes 

dh _ d^z , d^z 

Taking t == t\ we fall upon the case of the vibrations of the 
membrane of a drumy and, measuring r from the centre of the 
drum-head, the equation may be transformed into 



d^z _ (d^z 1 dz\ 



In South and Wataon^s Solutions the integration of this 
equation is discussed and it is shewn that, if < = epa\ a general 
primitive is 

0= [ (a« + r cos 0) d0+ j V {at + r cos 6) log (r sin'^) dO, 

•f Jo 

(f) and -^ being arbitrary functions. 

The Monochord. 

216. The results of theory may be tested by this instru- 
ment, which in its simplest form consists of a piece of wire or 
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catgut fastened at one end, and stretched over two fixed edges 
B and (7, fixed to a sounding-board, by a weight at the other 




TTA 



end. Between the points 5, (7, is a moveable bridge, by means 
of which any point of the string can be reduced to rest, and 
therefore by varying the weight .and the position of the bridge 
any note can be produced. 

This apparatus may be employed to determine the rates of 
vibration of musical notes. Thus, if the bridge be moved until 
the fundamental note of BP is the same as any particular note, 
that is, in unison with it, and if jBP= Z, the time of vibration 



=va- 



where w is the weight of Z, and t the tension. The length I can 
be obtained from a graduated scale on AD, and t is the weight 
suspended to the string. 

For the exemplification of the theory of harmonics it is con- 
venient to have two wires of the same substance, and of the 
same length, fastened to the sounding-board, and for this purpose 
it is not necessary to produce the tension by means of a weight. 
The wires may be tightened by screws, and equality of tension 
can be secured by sounding their ftmdamental notes. The move- 
able bridge may be so constructed as to be in contact with one 
wire and not with the other. 

Longitudinal Vibrations of Bods. 

217. Suppose that vibrations are excited in a straight rod 
which is slightly compressible and slightly extensible in the 
direction of its axis, and that the motion of every particle in the 
same normal section is the same and in direction of the axis. 

Let AB be the axis of the rod, the end A being fixed. 
Taking A for the origin, let x be the distance of a particular 
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section P firom A when nndistorbed, and x + uits distance AP" 
at the time e, PQ = Sx, the length of an element, Qf the position 
of Q at the time e, T the tension, or resistance to compression, at 
P^and r+Srat Q. 

The equation of motion is therefore 

w being the weight and I the length of the rod. 

Let aa be the extension, or compression^ of a length a of the 
rod produced hj a force Wy and assume that the law of extension 
is the same as that of elastic strings. This assumption, if not 
true within the extreme limits of possible extension or com- 
pression, is justifiable for the small extensions which take place 
in vibrations, and we have, since 8u is the extension of &c, 

aa"" a W ^^ W^adx' 

, d\ la W d^u 

and -j3f = ~ — -7-j . 

dr a w dx 

This equation is the same as that which defines the longi- 
tudinal vibrations of elastic strings, and might have been de- 
duced from it by neglecting transversal motions ; also, putting 

— O , 

it appears that c is the velocity of propagation. 

If both ends of the rod are fixed, we have w = 0, and — - = 0, 

dt 

when a; = 0, or Z, and, comparing tension with condensation, 

there is an exact analogy between this case and that of a column 

of air in a tube closed at both ends. If one end is free, 

r=o,or|=o. 

when x=l, and the analogous case is that of air in a tube open 
at one end. 
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The times of vibration of the fundamental notes in these two 
cases are therefore — and — respectively. 

The Propagation of Sound through Liquids. 

218. Liquids, it is well known, are not absolutely in- 
compressible, but, as very great force is required to produce 
a sensible compression, it is sufficient in all ordinary cases to 
neglect the change produced in the volume of a compressed 
liquid. 

The great elasticity of water and other liquids renders how- 
ever such media more capable of transmitting small vibratory 
motions than the air, and the velocity of propagation is in fact 
more than four times that of sound in air. 

Suppose vibrations propagated along a column of water 
confined in a straight tube ; substituting the compressibility of 
water for that of the rod, the case is the same as that of 
Art. (217), and therefore if oa be the compression of a length a 
of the column produced by a force W, and w the weight of a 
length I of the column, the velocity of propagation is given by 

the expression [^ — j . 

219. It has been found that an additional pressure of one 
atmosphere produces in water, at the freezing temperature, a 
compression given by a = -000049589 ; that is, al is the dimi- 
nution produced in the height of a column I of water by the 
weight of a column of mercury 29*927 inches in height. 

If p be the density of mercury, a that of water, and if k be 
the sectional area of the column, 

to^galtc^ and W^—gpK{2d^927); 
and the velocity of sound in ^a^^r = I— '^ (29-927)1 



( 



32-2 X 29'927 x 13595 ^ 
laTx -00004958 ) 



since, at the freezing temperature, -= 13'595. 

RH. 17 
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Calculating hj logarithmic tables the yalae of this expression, 
we obtain, as the velocity of sound in water, 4693 feet per second. 

Bj experiments made in the Lake of Geneva in 1826, the 
velocity of sound was found to be 4708 feet per second, the 
temperature of the water being about 8* (7. . 

The compressibility of the water, at the freezing point, was 
found to be the same as at the temperature 8^(7, and therefore 
the quantity a may be considered as unaffected by a change of 
temperature. Moreover, since the atmospheric pressure employed 
is that of a standard atmosphere, the quantity p (29'927) is also 
unaffected by a change of temperature. 

The only element then which can vary in the expression for 
the velocity is the density of water, and, as this density is a 
maximum for a temperature of about 4^0^, it may be anticipated 
that the densities at 0" and at 8° (7 will be very nearly the same. 

Such in effect is the case, the densities of water at 0^ 4^, 
and 8^, being, according to the results of Despretz*, in the ratios 
•999873 : 1 : -999878. 

The velocity of sound should therefore be very nearly the 
same at 8^(7 as at O^G, and we must look for the causes of the 
discrepancy noticed above in the presence of extraneous sub- 
stances in the water, and in the numerous errors to which 
observations of such a kind are necessarily liable. 

It may be noticed that the heat developed by compression 
does not appear to affect in a sensible degree the velocity of 
sound in water. 

220. When two strings of the same kind, very nearly 
in unison with each other, are set in vibration together, an 
intermitting sound is produced, and the alternations of in- 
tensity follow each other at regular intervals. If, for instance, 
the two strings belonging to any note of a pianoforte are not 
quite in unison, the note heard is alternately loud and fiaintt. 



* Dixon's TrecUm on Heat, page 73. 

t If there are three striiigs to a note, as is frequently the case, there will be a 
triple series of beats, arising from each pair of strings. 
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Such alternations of intensity are called beats, and the more 
nearly the strings are in unison the greater is the interval between 
the beats. 

Let T, T be the times of vibration in fractions of a second of 
two strings, and suppose the vibrations to commence in the same 
phase ; at first, the two vibrations will reinforce each other, but 
the faster string will gain on the other, until the vibrations are 
in opposite phases, in which case the two vibrations will partially 
destroy each other, and if the strings are exactly alike, and 
nearly in unison, there will be an instant of almost perfect silence, 
after which the vibrations will again gradually reinforce each 
other. 

Let the faster gain one vibration in x seconds ; then 

I 

TT 

x{ > I = 1, or a? = -; — 



(^?)-. 



t'^t' 



which is the period of the beats, and is evidently greater, as 
t' — T is smaller in comparison with t or r . 

221. It is not essential to the production of beats that the 
two strings should be nearly in unison ; beats will also be heard 
when two strings form very nearly ia. concord. Suppose for 
instance in the case of a perfect fifth, in which the ratio of the 
vibrations should be 3 : 2, that one string makes 201 vibrations 
while the other makes 300 ; then about the 100th of the first or 
the 150th of the second, the former will have gained half a vibra- 
tion on the other, and the two will be opposed. 

Beats will result which are very distinctly marked ; and in a 
similar manner beats can be obtained from other concords. 

The earliest notice of these sounds is by Sauveur, about 
1700. Their theory is given in Smith's Harmonics, a treatise 
published in 1749. 

222. Of a different nature are the resultant sounds which are 
sometimes heard when the concord of two notes is perfect. In 
the case of a perfect fifth every second vibration of one coincides 
with every third of the other, and the effect produced is that of a 
note exactly one octave below the lowest note of the concord. 

17—2 
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These sonnids, called Tartini's beats, are discussed in a 
treatise, by Tartini, dated 1754. The term stAharmonica h&B 
been lately applied to them by mosical writers. 

In general, if in a certain fraction (t) of a second, one note 
makes m vibrations and the other », the period of vibration of 
the resultant subharmonic is r, m and n being supposed prime 
to each other. 

223. Limits of avdibiUty, Any aerial disturbance of suffi- 
cient intensity will produce a sound of some kind, but for the 
production of a note or continuous sound, it is necessary that 
periodical vibrations should recur with a certain degree of ra- 
pidity. It is stated by writers on music that when the number 
of vibrations is less than 16 per second, the successive impulses 
are separately appreciated, and the sensation of a continuous 
sound therefore implies that the number is greater than. 16 per 
second. 

On the other hand, if the number of vibrations be greatly 
increased, that is, if the pitch of the note be very much raised, 
the sound becomes gradually faint, and beyond a certain limit is 
quite lost. This limit varies for different persons, but the gene- 
ral range of human hearing from the lowest note of an organ to 
the highest appreciable sound appears to be about nine octaves.^ 

Hence the times of vibration of the extreme notes, and there- 
fore the lengths of the corresponding waves, are approximately 
in the ratio 2* : 1. ' 

If a be the velocity of sound, and I the length of an organ- 
pipe, its fundamental note arises from vibrations of which the 

we obtain Z = — = = 34 feet nearly, 

and the wave length is therefore about 68 feet. 

68 
Hence the shortest wave length is about —^ feet or 1.6 inches. 
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From a series of experiments performed by Savart, it appears 
that this range may be extended, and that the limits of sensibility 
of the ear are frequently separated by eleven octaves. 

In taking 1090 feet per second as the velocity of sound, we 
have supposed that the teniperature is near the freezing point; 
if the temperature be greater the velocity is greater, and the 
length I may therefore be increased, or, if Z be given, the time of 
vibration will be diminished. This is in accordance with the 
known fact that the pitch of an ordinary open organ-pipe is 
raised by an increase of temperature. 
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224. The metacerUre in a liquid of variable density. 

If a body floating between two liquids be displaced in a 
vertical plane with regard to which it is symmetrical, the pres- 
sures of the liquids are equivalent to two forces qpV and qpY' 
acting through M and M\ as in Article 65. 

These may be replaced by forces qpV and qpV* acting 
through the centres of gravity of Fand V and a couple 

{p'^p)Am. 

Hence, if a body, floating in a liquid of variable density, be 
slightly displaced, the pressures consist of a series of vertical 
forces, and of a series of couples. 

The vertical forces are equivalent to a single force, equal to 
the weight of the whole liquid displaced, and acting through its 
original centre of gravity. 

The couples consist of a series, the terms of which are of 
the form 

Aieehp, 

where ip is the difference of density of the strata separated by 
the section A. 

Hence, if po be the density at the surface, the resultant 
couple 

^AJc,^p,e + 'Z{AJ^ip)e, 

and, if -5" be the centre of gravity of the whole mass \U) of 
liquid displaced, and M the metacentre, 



= AJcq^Po +jjj y^dxdy ^ («) dz ; 
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if> {z) being the density at the depth e^ and the limits of x and 
y being given by the curve of section at that depth. 

225. This result may be given in a different form. 

For, if -45 be the surface, and OC the greatest depth, 



JAJ(?dp = {Al^p\^-^[pd {Ai?) , 



I^X^A 




and, if vertical lines through the boundaries of the sections PQ, 
P Q meet AB in curves iZ, i7', ^d{AM) is the moment of 
inertia of the area between the curves X, L\ about the horizontal 
line Ox perpendicular to the plane of displacement ; 



and 



U.EM 



= j j pt/^ dt/ dx, 



OA being the axis of y, and p the density at the extremity of 
the vertical ordinate of the body drawn through the point {x, y)^ 

If the body have a flat base, p will be constant for the 
corresponding portion of the integral. 

226. We can also obtain the formula by the method of 
Art. 58, as follows. 

Taking AGB as the plane of floatation, and aGB as the 
liquid-surface after displacement, let JT be the centre of gravity 
of the fluid displaced by aDb. 

Take the vertical through as axis of z, and Ga as axis 
of y; then if P be any point (a?, y, z) within the body, and PI 
the perpendicular on GA, 

Pl=z cos O-^-ysmff 
= z+y0 ultimately. 

And if the densitjr p^4^{z), the density at P before dis- 
placement 

^(t>{z+y0) 

to the first order. 
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Hence, if CT be the mass of liquid displaced, 




U. SK=jjf {<!> {z) + y0 f [z)] y dz dy dx, 

U. JTK' =111' (l>{z)ydz dy dx, 

vhere z' is the length, nP!^ of the ordinate nP produced to meet 
the surface of the body in P'. 

By subtraction, we obtain 
U.EL^jjj' (t>{z)ydzdydx+jjj" 0y'(t>'{z)dzdydx. 



In the first integral z is less than y0, and therefore if> (z) to 
the first order is equal to 

0(O) + £^f(O); 

the first integral then 

= (0) 1 1 y^Bdy dx to the first order, 

and the second integral 

• ^0Jf{<t>{z')-<l>(ry0)}y'dydx. 

Further, <f> {- y0) ^ <!> (0) -y0 ({> (0) , 
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« 

and' therefore ?7. HL = ^ 1 1 y* ^ [z) dy dx, 

neglecting small quantities of the second order. 
Bat HL = . HM, and we thus obtain 

U.HM=Hy*^(z')dydx,- 

the integration extending over the plane of floatation. 
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227. If the floating body be a solid of revolution, having its 
axis vertical, the above formula can be somewhat simplified. 

For, the plane of floatation being a circular area, ;s' is a 
iunction of r the distance of P from the axis^ and, changing 
the independent variables from x and ^ to r and 0^ we have 

U. EM= ^l~^ r<l> M r^coB^Odrdd 

Jo Jo 

= 1 (f){z)irr'dr 

Jo 

= I TT/w^ dry 

Jo 

t 

p being the density corresponding to the section of radius r. 

228. Or, for the particular case of a solid of revolution, the 
following proof may be given. ' 




Take the vertex as origin, the axis of the body for axis 
of «, and Ot/ horizontal, the axis of displacement being parallel 
to X. Let FEQ be a horizontal section, and P^EQf a section 
through E inclined at a small angle to PEQ. 
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Then if be the angle between EP and the tangent at P, 

EP^EP'\-EP. e cot 1^, 
and EQ =^EQ"EQ.0 cot if>, ultimately ; 

/. F Q^PQto the 1st order, 
and the area PEQ » that of PEQ. 

If J?' be the middle point oiPQ, 

EE'=^l{EP-EQr)^EP.0.cot(l>=y0cot<l>. 

SI 

In the position of displacement, let OL 
be the perpendicular from upon the vertical 
through jE"; 

then Or=OE.0 + EE' 

=^ z0 + y0 cot (f), ^ 

and the moment about of the fluid pressure 

= Iffffyiry^ dz [z0 +y0 cot (f)} 

= 1 ff0p7rt^ <z + y -^[dz, where OG=c. 

If the equilibrium be stable, this moment must be greater 

than 

W. OG.0, 

W being the weight of the body. 

Also W. On= I gfyrn^z dz^ 

and, if the line of action of the resultant fluid pressure meet the 
axis in if, the moment = W, OM. ; 

A W.0M=jffp7n/'^z + y^)dzi 

and W.HM=j gpiry^-^dz^ 

=j gptntdy.MGA^a, 
remembering that p is a function of z and therefore of y. 
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L An isosceles triangular lamina ABC floats with its base AB 
horizontal, and above the surface; in a liquid, the density of which 
varies as the depth : if A be the depth of G below the sur&ce, the 
height of the metacentre above G is 

1, ,G 
2^sec^. 

2. An elliptic lamina floats half immersed, with its transverse 
axis (2a) vertical, in a liquid, the density of which varies as the 
square of the depth; prove that the depth of the metacentre is 

32 ae^ 

15 IT ' 

6 being the eccentricity. 

3. A right circular cylinder rests in a liquid with its axis 
vertical and a length c immersed. The density at a depth z being 
^ («), shew that the depth of the metacentre is 

j^ Zff> (z) dz -J ff> {a) 



I fl>{z)dz 



4. A paraboloid of revolution floats with its axis vertical and 
vertex downwards in a liquid, the density of which varies as the 
depth; the equilibrium will be stable or unstable, according as 4c is 
less or greater than 3 (m + a), where c is the length of the axis, a the 
length immersed, and m the latus rectum of the generating parabola. 

5. A prolate spheroid floats half immersed, with its axis ver- 
tical, in a liquid, the density of which varies as the square of the 
depth; the height of the metacentre above the surface is 

15 a'-y 
2i b ' 

6. A homogeneous cone floats with its vertex downwards in a 
liquid whose density varies as the square of the depth; if the density 
of the cone be equal to that of the liquid at a depth equal to a flfbh 
of the height of the cone, find the vertical angle when the equilibrium 
is neutral. 
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229. The relation to which alhmon is made in Art. 98 may 
he demonstrated as follows. 

Take any point on the surface, and take two directions 
OA^ OB at right angles to each other. 

Let <, ^ be the tensions in these directions, and T\ T the 
tangential actions in the same directions. 

Oz being the normal at 0, draw four planes parallel to, and 
very near to, the normal planes A Oz, BOz, catting the surface 
in CD, BE, EF, FG. 

Then, ultimately, the tangential actions, T. GB and T. EF 
on GB and EF are equal and opposite, as are also those on 
EB and GF. 




Hence, by taking moments about OZ, it appears that 

Let the tangent lines to OA, OB be axes of x and y, and 
let (a?, 0, is) be coordinates of A. 

The value of -^ at -4 = j-^ ^ + o j-j a^ + ..., the expressions 

-7-j , ... being the values of the differential coefficients at 0, So 

dz . . d*z 

-J- at ^= , 7 a?+ ... • 
ay dxdy 

The equations of the tangent line to OA at ^ are 

X=x, Z— z=sx, Y, 



where 8 = -^ — j- , 

dxay 

and its direction-cosines are 



0. ' 
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Similarly, the direction-cosines of the tangent at B are 

Taking /> for the normal pressure at 0, and resolving the 
forces on CD^i^ parallel to Oz, we obtain ultimately 

2t.GD— + 2LDE^+ T. CD. ax- T. EF(- sx) 
P P V ' 

+ T.ED.sy- T, GF{-8y) =^. CD.DE^ 
or - + -,'\-2T-j-j-=p (1). 

230. The form of relative equilibrium of a mass of rotating 
liquid. 

The following proof of Jacobi's statement, quoted in Art, 
(116), is taketi from a paper by Liouville in the Journal de 
I'Ecoh Polytechnique, Tome xiv. 

Taking the axis of rotation for the axis of «, suppose, if 
possible, that the surface of the liquid is of the form given by 
the equation 



1+X^ 1+V 

Then, if Jf be the mass of the liquid, the resultant attractions 
on a particle at the point (a?, y, z) of the surface are respectively 
-4a?, By^ and C2*. 



* See the Micaniqae Celeste, Tome ii, or Duhamers Coura de M^canique. 
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. 3M r^ u^du 
where ^ ="7 A (1 +Vu')^' 






^representing the expression 



7(1 + XV)(1+W). 
The differential equation of the free surface is 

and therefore, if the free surface be the ellipsoid (1), 

{A - ©•) (1 +X«) = (5- ««) (1 +X'") = a (2). 

Eliminating co*, we obtain 

(1 +X*) (1 +X") (^- 5) = (7(X'*- V), 
and, substituting for ^, JS, and (7, this reduces to 

Bejecting the solution X' = X, which leads to the case of aji 
oblate spheroid, and transposing, we obtain 






an equation which, if X be assigned, determines \\ 

Assigning a positive value to X", the left-hand member of the 
equation is positive if X' = 0, and is negative if X' = ao ; hence 
there is a positive value of X'* which will satisfy the equation. 

Moreover, from the equations (2), 

C , 



0)'=^- 



1 + X 



a 



" c' j,(l + X»)(l+XV) 



(1 + X')(1+XV)^» 

and ©• is therefore a positive quantity. 

Hence it is completely established that an ellipsoid with 
three unequal axes, the smallest of which coincides with the 
axis of rotation, is a possible form of the free surface. 
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1. A HEMISPHERICAL "bowl is filled with water ; if the internal 
surface be divided by horizontal planes into n portions, on each of 
which the whole pressure is the same, and h^ be the depth of the r^ 
of these planes, prove that 



a being the radius. 



*.= ft 



2. A tube, in the form of an equilateral triangle, is filled with 
equal volumes of three liquids, the densities of which are as 1 : 2 : 3 ; 
the triangle is hung over a smooth peg ; find the positions of equi- 
librium. 

3. A rigid spherical envelope of radius a is filled with elastic 
fluid of mass M which is acted on by a repulsive force = fi (dist.)* fi:om 
a point in the surface of the envelope : k being a constant depending 
on the nature of the fluid, shew that the total normal pressure on 
the envelope is 

r ^^^ 

j X€ ^ ax 

w^—Vt 



/(-'-■) 



dx 



4. A vessel is in the form of a right cone without weight, the 

vertical angle being 2a ; the vessel is flUed with homogeneous liquid 

and then suspended by a point in the rim : if /3 be the inclination of 

the axis of the cone to the vertical, shew that 

3 
cot 2)8 = cot 2a — J cosec 2a. 

5. If the depths of the angular points of a triangle below the 
surface of a fluid be a, 6, c, shew that the depth of the centre of pres- 
sure below the centre of gravity is 

( 6-c)' + (c-ay + (a-5)' 
12(a + 6 + c) 
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6. Find the centre of pressure upon a portion of a vertical 
cylinder containing fluid, the portion being such as when unwrapped 
to form an isosceles triangle, the base of which when forming part of 
the cylinder is horizontal, and the vertex at the surface of the fluid. 
If this portion be divided into two equal parts by a vertical plane, 
find the least couple which will prevent either of the parts from turn- 
ing round. 

7. Two cubical vessels of height a have their bases horizontal 
and a common vertical &ce, in which an aperture is cut ia the form 
of an equilateral triangle, whose vertex is in the base and opposite 
side horizontal, the length of the side being a. Fitted into this 
aperture is a prism of length /(Z<a), which slides freely. Equal 
volumes of two fluids, the specific gravities of which are in the ratio 
27 : 8, are poured into the respective vessels. Determine under 
what conditions the prism may be in equilibrium^ and prove that it 
never can be so unless 

I be >«a. 

8. A spherical shell, whose interior radius is a, is filled with 
fluid of uniform density p, and revolves with uniform angular velo- 
city CD about the vertical diameter of the shell; shew that, if the 
total normal pressure on the upper half of the shell be to that on the 
lower half as m : n, the pressure at the highest point of the fluid is 

(3m — nga w*a'^ 



{3m — nga wa "i 



9. A closed vessel full of liquid is made to revolve with uniform 
angular velocity <a about a vertical axis through its highest point ; 
shew that the total pressure of the liquid on the surface of the vessel 

is increased by ^ Ali^fm' : A being the area of the surface, k the radius 

of gyration of the surface about the vertical axis, and p the density 
of the liquid. 

10. Two very small spheres, of the same size but different den- 
sities, are connected by a fine string and immersed in a fluid, which 
rotates uniformly about a fixed axis, and is not acted upon by any 
forces ; the density of the fluid being intermediate between the 
densities of the spheres, find their position of relative equilibrium. 
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11: A hollow sphere, filled with equal quantities of two incom- 
pressible fluids which do not mix, revolves uniformly about its vertical 
diameter, and the fluid particles are relatively at rest. Find the 
angular velocity when the lighter fluid just touches the lowest point 
in the surface of the sphere. 

12. A conical vessel is divided into two parts by a plane through 
its axis, and the parts are prevented from separating by a string which 
is a diameter of the rim of the vessel and is perpendicular to the di^ 
viding plane, and by a hinge at the vertex. Supposing the vessel 
placed with its vertex downwards, its axis vertical, and to be filled 
with fluid, compare the tensip|i of the string with the weight of the 
fluid. 

13. All space being supposed filled with an elastic fluid whose 
volume at a given density is known, the particles of which are at- 
tracted to a given point by a force varying as the distance j find the 
pressure on a circular disc placed with its centre at the centre of force. 

14. A hollow cylinder is filled with inelastic fluid and made to 
revolve about a vertical axis attached to the centre of its upper plane 
face with a velocity sufficient to retain it at the same inclination to 
the axis. Find at what point of the face a hole might be bored with- 
out losJ9 of flaid. 

15. A mass of inelastic fluid is contained between three coordi- 
nate planes, each of which attracts with a force varying as the distance, 
and the absolute forces of attraction fi^ /x', /x", are in harmonic pro- 
gression. Half an ellipsoid is fixed with its plane face against one of 
the co-ordinate planes, and its surface touching the other planes, its 
axes being parallel to the co-ordinate axes and proportional to 

_1 J. _L 
J^^ Jf." ^/'- 

If there be not sufficient fluid quite to cover the ellipsoid, the 
uncovered part will be bounded by a circle. 

16. A uniform inelastic fluid contained }n a closed vessel revolves 
about a fixed axis with a given angular velocity, and has in it a par- 
ticle of solid matter which at a given epoch has a given position in 
the fluid and the same motion as the adjacent particles of fluid, find 
what its course in the fluid will be afterwards ; neglecting the resist- 

B. H. 18 
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^nco, Wlukt will h^ the difference if the fluid and particle, instead 
of being contained in a dosed vessel, be attracted to the axis of revo- 
lution hj a force varying as the distance ? 

17. A mass of homogeneous fluid is subject to the mutual gravi- 
tation of its particles, and to a repulsive force tending from a plane 
through its centre of gravity and varying as the perpendicular distance 
from that plana; shew that the conditions of equilibrium will be 
satisfied if the surface be a prolate spheroid of a certain ellipticiiy, 
provided the repulsive force be not too great. 

18. A right cylindrical vessel on a plane base contains a certain 
quantity of elastic fluid, which is confined within it by a disc exactly 
similar and parallel to the base j shew that the pressure of the fluid 
on the curved surface of the cylinder is independent of the position 
of the disc, the temperature of the fluid being constant. 

19. The pressure of a quantity of air, saturated with vapour, is 
observed : the mixture is then compressed into half its former volume, 
and, after the temperature has been lowered until it becomes the same 
as at first, the pressure is again observed ; hence find what would be 
the pressure of the air (occupying its original space) if it were de- 
prived of its vapour without having its temperature changed 

20. A cylindrical diving-bell is suspended with its axis vertical 
at a depth such that the water rises half way up the bell : find the 
least distance of the centre of gravity of the bell from the centre of 
its upper sur&ce, consistent with the condition that the equilibiium 
m»j be stable with reference to an angular displacement of the axis. 

21. A cylinder makes vertical oscillations in a fluid contained 
in another cylinder, the radius of which is n times that of the former; 
shew that the depth of the axis immeraed when in a position of rest 
is gt'n'-i-w' (n" - 1) where t is the time of an oscillation. 

22. A vessel in the form of a paraboloid with its axis vertical, 
contains a quantity of fluid equal in volume to that of a segment of 
a paraboloid, of the same latus rectum, floating in it : if this be raised 
till its vertex is just in the surfiice of the fluid, and if it then sink to 
a depth equal to | of its axis before returning, shew that the density 
of the fluid: that of the paraboloid :: 48 : 7. 

23. A right circular cone has a plane base in the form of an 
ellipse; the cone floats on a fluid with its longest generating line 
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horizontal : if 2d be the vertical angle of the cone, and p the angle 
between the plane base and the shortest geneniting line, diew that 

cot ^ = cot 4a — - cosec 4a. 

24. Two rods of the same substance have their ends fastened 
together at a given angle, and float in a heavy fluid with the angle 
immersed; shew that the problem of finding the positions of equi- 
librium is the same as that of drawing normals to a parabola from a 
point within it. Hence find the number of positions of equilibrium. 

25, A hollow hemispherical oup is closed by a lid of the same 
small thickness and of the same substance ; shew that, if it float in a 
liquid of knoTwn specific gravity with its centre in the sur&oe, ihe 
inclination of the lid to the vertical will be 11*^ 15'. 

26, A hollow cylinder containing air is fitted with an air-tight 
piston which when the cylinder is placed vei*tically is at a given 
height above the base ; the cylinder being now inverted and placed 
vertically in a fluid sinks partly below the surface ; flnd the position 
of equilibrium. 

27. Water rests upon mercury, and a cone is too heavy to rest 
without its vertex penetrating the mercury ; flnd the density of the 
cone that the equilibrium may be stable. 



2-1 



28. A solid generated by the revolution of the curve yccx* 

around the axis of x, floats in a fluid with a portion h of the axis 

1 
immersed. If the solid be depressed through (n**-* — 1) A, it will, on 

its return, just emerge from the fluid, 

29. A right cone is floating with its axis vertical and vertex 

downwards in a fluids and - th part of the axis is immersed ; a weight 

equal to the weight of the cone is placed on the base, upon which the 
cone sinks till its axis is totally immersed, before rising, shew that 

30. A thin cylinder, closed at the bottom, but open at the top, 
has a closely fitting piston without weight capable of moving in it 

18—2 
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without fiiotioiL If this cylinder be filled with atmospheric air, and, 
being just immersed in water with its axis vertical, be allowed to 
sink, 'find its velocity when it is at a given depths the resistance being 
neglected ^ 

31. A solid cone whose axis is vertical and vertex downwards 
is moveable about an axis coincident with a generating line ; to what 
depth must the system be immersed in water, in order that the equi- 
librium of the cone may be stable ? 

32. A right prism on a square base has another prism, also on 
a square base, attached to it, so that their axes are coincident and 
sides parallel, and the whole floats on a fluid with their common 
plane in the plane of floatation. If the sides of the bases of the two 
prisms are in the ratio 2-: 1, find their limiting heights in order that 
the equilibrium may be stable. 

33; A heavy cube is moveable about an axis, which passes 
through,, and bisects, the opposite sides of one face ; this axis being 
fixed horizontally within an empty vessel, so that the cube is sus- 
pended in the position of equilibrium, find the depth to which fluid 
must be poured in, so as to render th^ equilibrium unstable, and the 
greatest ratio of the densities of the cube and fluid, that this may be 
possible. 

Supposing the cube half immersed and the equilibrium stable, 
find the time of a small oscillation. 

34. If a solid ellipsoid, every particle of which attracts with a 
force varying inversely as the square of the distance, be surrounded 
by a mass of homogeneous liquid, find the surfaces of equal pressure. 

35. A straight luiiform rod consisting of matter attracting as 
(dist.)"^ is surrounded by fluid at Test subject to its attraction only : 
shew that the diflerential equation to the meridian sections of the 
sur£M)es of equal pressure can be put in the form 

|.^ + logj = 0, 

r, r being the distances of the point ocy from the ends of the rod, and 
^ the angle subtended by the rod at that point. 

36. A right circular cylinder, whose axis is vertical, contains a 
quantity of liquid, the density of which varies as the depth, and a 
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right cone, whose axis is coincident with that of the cylinder^ and 
which is of equal base, is allowed to sink slowly into the liquid with 
its vertex downwards. If the cone be in equilibrium when just 
immersed, prove that the density of the cone is equal to the initial 

density of the liquid at a depth equal to Y^th the length of the axis 

of the cone. 

37. If a given quantity of homogeneous matter be formed into 
a paraboloid of revolution and allowed to float in water with the 
vertex downwards, the square of the distance of the cenfcre of gravity 
from the plane of floatation will be inversely proportional to the 
latus rectum. 

38. A semicircular cylinder rests with its axis vertical in a 
liquid of twice its own density ; if it be moveable about the line of 
intersection of its vertical plane £Eice with the surface, find the con- 
dition of stability. 

39. Two equal light spheres of the same substance are attached 
by strings of lengths r, / to a point in the bottom of a vessel of 
water — they are mutually repulsive and rest at a distance x from 
each other : shew that the line joining them is inclined to the horizon 

at sm — , ; 

a N/2(r» + /*)-«» 

also if <l>(x) be the repulsion 

Fx ^ 

F being the fluid pressure on either sphere. 

40. An embankment of triangular section ABC supports the 
pressure of water on the side BG : find the condition of its not being 
overturned about the angle A when the water reaches to B^ the 
vertex of the triangle : and shew that, when the area of the triangle 
is reduced to the minimum consistent with stability for a given depth 
of water, ' 

nA?+2JT9 



tai)C = 



tanil = 



3-8 



where % is the specific gravity of the embankment. 
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41. . A spherical shell, the internal sur&ce of which is smooth, is 
just filled with inelastic fluid, and, being suspended from a fixed 
point by a wire or rod fastened to its sur£ftC6, is made to oscillate as 
a pendulum in a vertical plane; determine at any instant the sar« 
faces of equal pressure in the fluid. If the motion be at any instant 
suddenly stopped, find the impulsive pressure at any pointy and the 
whole impulse on the internal sur&,ce of the shell. 

42. A mass (If) of fluid, in whidi the density at any point is 
the sum of a given constant quantity and a quantity bearing a given, 
constant ratio to the pressure at that point, revolves about a fixed 
axis with a given constant angular velocity, and is attracted to a 
point in that axis by a given force which varies as the distance : find 
the form of the free surface; and shew that its least semi-diameter 
(b) is determined by the equation^ 



Jo 



when m and c are given constants. 

48. A centre of force, repelling inversely as the square of the 
distance, lies below the surface of a homogeneous inelastic fluid, 
which is also acted on by gravity and is at rest : the intensity of the 
force, at a point in the surface of the fluid vertically above its centre, 
is equal to that of gravity: prove that the external surface of the 
fluid has a horizontal asymptotic plane, and that the centre of force 
is environed by an internal cavity, the summit of which is at the 
external surface of the fluid. 

Find the volume of the cavity in terms of its length. 

44. A candle of s.G. p floats vertically in still water of s.g, <r. 
It is lighted and the flame is observed to descend towards the water 
with uniform velocity u, and the velocity with which the candle 
bums is t; : prove that 






Prove also, that if the flame be extinguished when a length I of 
candle remains, the candle will rise out of the water if i; be 



/■■ 



P 
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but if v be < 1^ 

the time of an osdllation will be 



V CTflr 



^9 

45. A cylindrical tube, containing air, is closed at one extremity 
by a fixed plate, the other extremity being open ; a piston just fitting 
the tube slides within it, and the centres of the plate and pkton are 
connected by an elastic string, the modulus of elasticity of which is 
equal to the atmospheric pressure on the piston; prove that, if I be 
the natural length of the string, and a its length when the air 
between the piston and the fixed plate is in its natural state, I being 
less than a, the length of the string in the position of equilibrium 
will be (^a)% If the piston be slightly displaced from this position^ 
find the time of a small oscillation. 

46. A piston without weight fits into a vertical cylinder, closed 
at its base and filled with air, and is initially at the top of the 
cylinder; if water be slowly poured on the top of the piston, shew 
that the upper surface of the water will be lowest when the depth of 
the water is tJ{aK) — h, where h is the height of the water barometer 
and a the height of the cylinder. 

47. An elastic spherical envelop is in equilibrium when it con- 
tains air at twice the atmospheric density, and its radius is twice the 

natural size; if the barometer fall - th of an inch, find the time of a 

n 

small oscillation in the magnitude of the envelope. 

48. The main of the water supply of a town is one foot id 
diameter, and side pipes four inches in diameter leave it at intervals 
successively; find the velocity in the main after any number of these 
side pipes have been passed ; that before passing any of them being 
given, and the water being supposed to flow freely and steadily 
in all. 

49. A closed cubical box, very nearly filled with fluid, is placed 
on a smooth horizontal table, so that two of its faces are parallel to 
the edge of the table, amd a string, passing over the edge and sup- 
porting a weight, is fastened to the middle point of the base of the 
nearest £ice; determine the surfaces of equal pressure in the fluid 
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duriBg the motdoiiy and compare the pressures on the top and on the 
base of the^box. 

If a small sphere of greater density than the fluid be suspended 
in it by a string fastened to the top of the box, and another small 
sphere of less density than the fluid be attached by a string to the 
base of the box, find the directions of the strings when the spheres 
are in equilibrium relative to the fluid. 

What would be the efiect on these spheres of suddenly destroying 
the motion of the box? 

50. A closed cylindrical vessel one foot in height is half full of 
water, the other half being occupied by atmospheric air; if two small 
apertures be made, one at the base of the cylinder and the other five 
inches above it^ ^ew that the d^isity of the air in the vessel will 

decrease until it is H - ^97] times its original value approximately, 

and then increase again, h being the height of a water barometer in 
feet 

51. Incompressible fluid is at rest under the action of forces 

_/*« _A*y _H± 
a" 6'* c"' 

respectively parallel to the axes, and a particle, the density of which 
is less than that of the fluid, is placed anywhere in the surface 

of y" sf 
-.+ P + P = 7^; 

prove that, neglecting the resistance, the velocity of the particle 
when crossing the surfJEuse defined by the quantity m! varies as 



n/-' 



m — wi. 



52. If the particles of a mass of fluid rotating uniformly about 
a fixed axis, attract one another according to such a law that the 
surfaces of equal pressure are similar coaxial oblate spheroids, prove 
that the resultant attraction of a spheroid, the particles of which 
attract according to the same law, is the resultant of two forces 
perpendicular to the equator and the axis of revolution respectively, 
and varying as the distance of the attracted point from them. 
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53. A spherical shell, the internal surface of which is smooth, 
is filled with inelastic fluid, and, being suspended from a fixed point 
by a string fastened to a point in its surface, is made to swing as a 
conical pendulum; determine at any instant the surfaces of equal 
pressure in the fluid. 

64. A hollow cylinder of height 2h and radius c with both ends 
closed contains water, and is placed with the centre of its base in 
contact with the highest point of a rough sphere of radius r; the 
weight of the water is equal to that of the cylinder, shew that the 
equilibrium will be stable if the water occupy a length of the cylinder 
which lies between the roots of 

2aj'-4(2r-% + (j» = 0. 

55. A parabolic lamina, bounded by a double ordinate perpen- 
dicular to the axis, floats in a liquid with its focus in the surface 

and its axis inclined at an angle tan~^-^ to the vertical ; prove 

that the density of the liquid is to that of the lamina as 216 : 121, 
and that the length of the bounding ordinate is three times the latus 
rectum. 

56. A parabolical cup, the weight of which is W, standing on a 
horizontable table, contains a quantity of water, the weight of which 
is nW; if A be the height of the centre of gravity of the cup and 
the contained water, the equilibrium will be stable provided the 
latus rectum of the parabola be 

>2(w + l)A. 

57. A cone of vertical angle 2a floats in a cylinder of radius a 
with a length h of its axis immersed. If it be pushed vertically 
downwards through a small space, shew that the lime of an oscil- 
lation is 



72 



,^ -^'tan^a)* 



3aV 



58. A hollow prolate spheroid is just filled with liquid, which is 
attracted to the two foci with forces varying inversely as the square 
of the distance, the absolute forces being the same; find the whole 
pressure on the surface of the spheroid. 
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59. A solid is composed of two cubes, sTmmetricallj joined 
together, but of different material and size. It floats wHb tbe com- 
mon plane in the surface of a fluid. Find tlie oondition of stability. 

60. A quantity of fluid whose density varies as its depth fills an 
inverted paraboloid, of latns rectum c, to a height h; prove that, if 
it be poured into a vessel of the form generated by the revolution 
round the axis of x of the curve 

ay = 2€h'x{a-x) {2a - x) 

where a is any constant, its density will vary as the square of its 
depth. 

61. A soap-bubble film at first rectaDgular is bounded by the 
sides of a cylindrical wet tube, and by diametral wires; if one of the 
wires be turned round the axis of the tube, and the film be left to 
settle itself, shew that the conditions of its equilibrium will be satis- 
fied by the helicoidal form, the weight of the film being neglected. 

62. If a solid of revolution be immersed in a heavy homogeneous 
fluid with its axis vertical, prove that, when the total normal pres- 
sure on the sor&ce is a minimum, its form must be such that the 
numerical value of the diameter of curvature of the meridian at any 
point is a harmonic mean between the segments of the normal to the 
sur&ce at that point intercepted between the point and the surface of 
the fluid and between the point and the axis, respectively. 

63. A cylindrical aperture cut through a solid cylinder, witk 
its axis parallel to that of the cylinder, is filled with fluid of the 
same density as the cylinder, and closed so that no fluid can escape; 
the cylinder being made to roll on a rough horizontal plane, shew 
that its motion will be unifoi*nt» 

Determine also the surfaces of equal pressure at any instant, and! 
trace, their changes through a whole revolution of the cylinder. 

64. A slender fluid ring revolves uniformly round a centre of 
force situated at its centre, the force varying inversely as the square 
of the distance; fin<r approximately the form of a section of the ring. 

65. A vessel of given capacity, in the form of a surface of rev^ 
lution with two circular ends, is just filled with inelastic fluid which 
revolves about the axis of the vessel, and is supposed to be iree^ fixan 
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the action of gravity: investigate the form of the vessel that the 
whole pressure which the fluid exerts upon it may be the least 
possible, the magnitudes of the circular ends being given. 

Shew that, for a certain relation between the radii of the circular 
ends, the generating curve of the sur&kce is the common catenary. 

66. A vertical tube, open at both ends and of the same trans- 
verse section throughout, is kept at a uniform, temperature: sup- 
posing the increase of temperature of any portion of air within the 
tube to be proportional to the time, shew that the velocity of the 
current of air at a distance x from the bottom is given by the 

equation 

^■^^gx - gv-hka ka 
= log2^ + 



2gc^ ® c, gv-hka'^ 

How may the constants c,, c^ be determined] 

67. A right circular eone, with axis vertical and vertex up- 
wards, is initially full of fluid which escapes by a small orifice in 
the curved surface; assuming the motion to be approximately steady, 
determine 

(1) The time of emptying; 

(2) The locus of the foci of the parabolic paths described by 
individual particles of fluid ; 

(3) The mean height above the oriflce reached by the jet during 
the motion. 

68. A small body floats on the surfsuse of a liquid which rotates 
with uniform angular velocity about a vertical axis: shew that it 
cannot be in relative equilibrium unless its centre of gravity either 
lies on the axis or coincides with the centre of gravity of the fluid 
displaced, and find what will happen when neither of these conditionft 
is folfllled. 

69. A spherical shell, the internal surface of which is smooth,. i& 
just filled with inelastic fluid, and, being placed initially very near 
the highest point of a fixed rough sphere, is allowed to roll down; 
determine at any Idme the swr&ces of equal pressure in the fluid. 

If the motion be at any instant suddenly arrested, compare the 
whole impulsive actions on the portions into which the internal sur- 
&£G is divided by a horizontal plane tlwcough. its centra 
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70. On a horizontal plane stand a fruBtum of a cone filled i^ith 
fluid and an empty hemispherical bowl. A small orifice is made in 
the foimer, in the vertical plane through the axes of both vessels, and 
at a height equal to a radius of the latter. Given that the bowl 
stands altogether within the range of the stream as it first issues, 
determine the quantity of fluid which will be poured into it. 

71. A sphere of less specific gravity than water is placed at a 
given depth in a stream running with a given uniform velocity, and 
then left to the action of the stream ; find the motion and path of the 
sphere. 

72. In the eruption of a volcano, it has been remai'ked that every 
ejection of stones is accompanied with an explosion like aHillery, 
when heard at a distance, but that when near, the sound resembles 
rather that of a loud and deep sigh, unaccompanied by any sudden 
burst; explain this phenomenon, and apply the principle of your 
explanation to shew that a flash of lightning may produce a length* 
ened peal of thunder, without the reverberation of the clouds. 

73. If there be vibrating plates at each end of a tube, how must 
the times of vibration be related, so that musical notes may be pro- 
duced? 

74. The same musical note is produced in each of two railway 
trains travelling in the same dii*ection ; shew that a person standing 
on the line between the train's will hear beats, and determine the 
number of beats per second, when the pitch of the note and the velo- 
cities of the trains are given. 

75. A uniform bent tube of given length, the two legs of which 
are vertical and of the same height, is filled with fluid. A heavy 
plug exactly fitting the tube is placed upon the surface of the fluid in 
one of the open ends of the tube, and is allowed to descend by its 
own weight; determine the greatest depth to which it will sink; and 
if the length and weight of the plug be small, shew that it will dis« 
place very nearly twice its own weight of the fluid. 

In the latter case determine the amplitude and time of an oscil- 
lation. 

76. A globule of inelastic fluid falls under gravity through a 
medium, which exerts on it at any point of its sur&x^e a pressure 
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which is equal to a constant pressure increased, if the sur&ce at that 
point be moving in the direction opposite to that in which the pres- 
sure acts, and diminished, if in, the same direction, by a quantity 
proportional to the normal velocity of the surface at that point; shew 
that when the globule has attained its terminal velocity its figure 
will be a sphere. 

77. A circular cricket-field is surrounded by a fence consisting 
of a great number of equidistant palings, the plane of each being 
perpendicular to the radius; a player at the centre upon striking a 
ball hears an echo of the sound of the blow, while to a spectator 
placed elsewhere the echo is replaced by a metallic ringing sound: 
explain this. 

78. At a station on a railway passed at full speed by a train, a 
certaiD musical note is sounded ; explain the dilSerence of the sounds 
heard by a person in the train as it approaches to aud recedes from 
the station. 

79. If a body float at rest, shew that for any displacement, con- 
sistent with the condition that the weight of the fluid displaced be 
equal to that of the float, the diflerence of the distances of the centres 
of gravity of the float and of the fluid displaced below the surface of 
the fluid will, in general, be a maximum or minimum according as 
the equilibrium is unstable or stable. 

Moreover if ^ be this diflerence, and the body be symmetricij 
with respect to a vertical plane, perpendicular to the line about 
which the displacement aforesaid is made, and 6 be the inclination of 
any fixed line in the body and in that plane to the vertical, the time 
of a small oscillation will be that of a simple pendidum of which the 

length is -^iw, where k is the radius of gyration about a line through 

the centre of gravity parallel to the axis of displacement 

Mention any conditions which limit the generality of these 
theorems. 

80. If the earth be supposed spherical and covered with an 
ocean of small depth, and if the attraction of the particles of water 
on each other be omitted, the ellipticity of the ocean spheroid will be 
given by the equation, 

centrifugal force at the equator 



force of gravity at the earth's surface ' 
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.81. A pnenmatio railvay carnage can move freely witLont Mo- 
tion in a tunnel which it exactly fits. It is placed at rest at one end, 
and an engine begins to exhaust the air at the other, pumping out 
equal volumes in equal times. 

Shew that at time t the distance of the carriage from the end to 
which it is travelling is determined by an equation of the form 

82. A sphere of homogeneous liquid is at rest, its surface sus- 
taining a constant pressure vr, and no forces . being in action. If a 
concentric spherical portion, of radius a^ be suddenly annihilated, 
shew that when the radii of the internal and external surfiEKses are 
respectively r and i?, the velocity V of the internal gorface is given 
by the equation 

where p is the density. 

If at any instant the motion be stopped by a concentric inelastic 
sphere, prove that the whole impulse on the sphere is to the whole 
momentum destroyed in the ratio of the internal and external radii 

83. A mass of fluid is in motion in any manner, and an indefi- 
nitely small portion, the principal moments of which are Ay B, (7, is 
suddenly solidified ; prove that, if the coordinate axes coincide in 
direction with the principal axes of the solidified portion, and u, v,,w, 
be the component velocities at the points (x, y, z), the initial compo- 
nent angular velocities of the solidified portion will respectively be 

A-^Ji^C dv A'-B^G dw -A^B-^-C dw A^B-C du 
2A d^ 2A dy^ 2B dx 2B ^* 

A-'B'¥C du --A+B-^C dv 
2G dy" 2C ^* 

84. A swollen river flows through two bridges, first through A, 
then through B, the breadth of its channel being considerably nar- 
rower at each bridge than between them, where the section of the 
trough of the river is a constant rectangle ; the river is at its greatest 
height so that the motion may be considered steady: consider (1) the 
eflect of the variation of the normal section on the velocity of the 
main current, (2) the corresponding variation of the pressure. 
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(3) Shew that the surface of the fluid in motion will not be hori- 
zontal, (4) that there will be parts of the fluid C, G\ near the banks 
between A and B which have no velocity parallel to -4jB, and that 
there will be side currents from C, C\ towards A as well as towards B, 

85. Prove that in order that indefinite plane waves may be 
transmitted, without alteration, with a uniform velocity a in a 
homogeneous fluid medium, the pressure and density must be con- 
nected by the equation 

i'-i',=«V(^-i), 

where p^ and p^ are the pressure and density in the undisturbed part 
of the fluid. 

86. Air is confined between two planes near each other and 
a small circular disturbance is excited about any point ; investigate 
the differential equation for the propagation of the motion, and prove 

that, if -^ be the velocity of a particle at a distance r from the origin, 

the equation is satisfied by 

^= I ilf{cU + rcos6)d$ 
where ^ is an arbitrary Amotion. 

87. Prove that, if the Earth be considered as a homogeneous 
mass of fluid in the form of a spheroid, revolving with a uniform 
angular velocity about its axis, gravity at any point acts along the 
normal, and is proportional to the part of the normal intercepted 
between .the point of contact and the plane of the equator. 

If the Earth be completely covered by a sea of small depth, prove 
that the depth in latitude I is very nearly equal to ^7(1 — csin"^, 
where £[ is the depth at the equator, and c the ellipticity of the 
Earth. 

88. A mass M of fluid is running round a circular channel 
of radius a with velocity u : another equal mass of fluid is running 
round a channel of radius b with velocity v ; the radius of the one 
channel is made to increase and the other to diminish till each has 
the original value of the other : shew that the work required to pro- 
duce the change is 
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Henoe shew that the motion of a fluid in a circular whirlpool will 
be stable or unstable according as the areas described hj particles in 
equal times increase or diminish from centre to cii'cumference. 

89. A small rigid vertical cylinder, containing air, is rigidly 
closed at the bottom, and covered at the top by a disc of very small 
weight which fits it air tight. Supposing the air in the cylinder to 

be set in vibration, prove that the period of a vibration is — ,fn being 

a root of the equation 

^ ml Kffn 
m tan — = ■• ; 

where I is the length of the tube, a the velocity of sound in air, fi the 
mass, K the area of the disk, pocp(l + ps) the relation between the 
pressure and density when the latter is suddenly changed from p to 
p(l + «), and n the pressure of the air in the cylinder before motion 
commences. 

90. The base of an infinite cylinder is the space contained be- 
tween an equilateral hyperbola and its asymptotes. A plane is drawn 
perpendicular to the base, and cutting it in a straight line parallel to 
an asymptote, and the portion of the cylinder between this plane and 
its parallel asymptote is filled with homogeneous fluid, under the 
action of no impressed forces. The plane being suddenly removed, 
determine the motion ; and prove that the free surface of the fluid 
will remain plane, and advance with a uniform velocity proportional 
to ^C7, where 'cj is the pressure at an infinite distance, which is sup- 
posed to remain constant throughout the motion. 

91. A solid body is floating in a liquid of variable density and 
its position is slightly changed so that the mass of liquid displaced 
remains unaltered* If/(«) be the density at a depth z, and (Xy y, z) 
the coordinates of any point in the immersed sui*fiu;e of the body, 
referred to the surface as the plane xt/, prove that the point in the 
plane of floatation about which the body turns is the centre of gravity 
of that plane treated as a lamina, the density of which at the point 
(ar, y) is/(«). 

92. A mass (M) of homogeneous liquid revolves in relative 
equilibrium about a fixed axis with a uniform angular velocity such 
that the ellipticity (c) of its surface is small. If the part fiM of the 
mass were collected into an infinitely dense material point at the 
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centre, and tlie density of tlie remaining part (1 — /x)if were dimin- 
ished in the ratio of 1—fito 1, find what would be the ellipticitj of 
the new surface of equilibrium supposing the time of rotation to be 
the same as before. 

93. A mass of homogeneous incompressible fluid subject to no 
external force but gravity is in motion; prove that the particles 
cannot describe circles about a common vertical axis unless the sur- 
faces of equal velocity be cylinders, and find an expression for the 
angular velocity of each cylinder if all surfaces of equal pressure are 
spheres. 

94. " The portions Ax, Ax, of a stretched string xAx' are of dif- 
ferent thicknesses ; prove that any small transversal vibrations travel- 
ling from a; to -4 will, on arriving at -4, be partly reflected and partly 
transmitted to Ax\ and that the 'displacements due to the incident, 
reflected and transmitted vibrations are to each other as 1 -f /x : 1 — ft 
: 2, where fi is the ratio of the velocity of propagation in uia; to that 
in Ax\ 

95. A homogeneous incompressible fluid, enclosed in a boundary 
which can change both in shape and area, but not in volume enclosed, 
is acted on by a force whose components are 

k k k 

^ x + y-hz x + y-\-z x-^y + z 

respectively ; when the time < = 0, the fluid is at rest, and the pres- 

X '\' 'U "^ z 

sure = itp log 1 ; afterwards the pressure at the boundary is 

always 

kp log ^— ^^ — ? -p«*(ic" + 2^ + i&' + a3y+y« + «x)- pF{t) : 

prove that the components of the velocity will always be < (y + «), 
t{z-¥x), t(x + y), and that the curve described by the particle, whose 
coordinates, when t = 0, were {x^, y^, z^,) has for its equations 



Co-yo/ Vo-V x + y + z 



96. When the motion of an incompressible fluid is entirely in 
the direction of one plane and is steady, prove that, i£ 17= C he the 
equation to a system of lines of motion, 

dU d fd^TJ d*U\dU d fd'U ^ d'U\ 
dy'dx\ dx^ dy^ / dx' dy\ dvf dy^ ) ' 
B. H. 19 
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97. A cylindrical vessel with its axis vertical contains liquid, 
and it is heated at the base in such a manner that the density at 
a point in the liquid at a distance x above the baae at a time t^ 
measured from a fixed epoch when the height of the liquid was c, is 
p^(l + w^ — nac)"*. If in the course of the motion which must neces- 
sarily ensue, no vapour is given off and the liquid is always continu- 
ous, prove that the velocity and pressure are given by the equations 

wioj p a , l-^mt — nx 
l+7nt' p^ n ** (1 -f m«) (1 - nc) ' 

assuming that there is no pressure at the upper surface. 

98. A homogeneous liquid is in motion, and P, Q are two ad- 
jacent particles, such that the projections on the coordinate axes of 
the line joining them are respectively proportional to w, cu", w'", 
(see Art. 154) ; shew that, during the subsequent motion of the 
liquid, the projections of the line joining P and Q will remain pro- 
portional to «', 0)", 0)'". 

99. A hollow prism whose edges are vertical and ends horizontal 
has for a horizontal section the equilateral triangle ABC, of which 
2>, E, F are the middle points of the sides, G the centre of gravity, 
and Ky Z, M th^ middle points of A G, BG, CG. The prism is filled 
with water, and the whole is set rotating about a vertical axis through 
B, Shew that if the prism be suddenly stopped, the fluid will be 
initially at rest at A, B, C, G ; that the initial velocities at 2>, ^, 
F are equal, and also those at K, Z, M; and that the velocity at D 
is three times the velocity at K, and in the opposite direction. 

100. If p be the density, and r the radius of a string fastened 
tightly between two points, prove that the velocity of transmission of 
transversal vibrations is 



rV Trp' 



T being the tension. 



101. The diameters of the strings of a violin, supposed to be of 
the same material, are as 2, 3, 4, 6. The velocity of transmission of 
the transversal vibrations on any string is to that on the string of 
next higher note as 2 to 3. Find the position of the sounding point, 
supposed to be placed in the dii'ection of the resultant of the pressures 
on the bridge of the violin, the curvature of which is neglected. 



^ --, 
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102. A coixl is stretched between two points, and loaded at its 
middle point with a small weight w ; adopting the particular solution 
of Art (214), shew that, if < be the time of vibration of the cord for 
any possible note, the values of t are given by the equation 



. (irl fm^ t I — 
tan •(— a/ — >= — s/mr, 
{t V T) irw 



where I is the length, r the tension, and m the mass of a unit of 
length of the cord, 

103. Supposing the effect of friction in the case of aerial vibra- 
tions in a tube of uniform bore to be the production of a retarding 
acceleration on each particle equal to / x velocity, shew that the 
equation of motion will be satisfied by taking as the type of the 
vibrations the expression 



cr^.^'^[.^l-q,-.]. 



where a is the velocity of propagation. 
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it is beUeved that no texts better for general use 
can be found. 

The volumes are well printed at the Cambridge 
UniTersity Press, in a 16mo. sice, and are issued 
at short interrals.] 

Jfow ready, neatly bound in eloth, 

NOVUM TESTAMENTUM Graecum, 
Textus Stephanici, 1550. Accedunt variae 
lectiones editionum Besae, Elzevir! Lach- 
manni, Tischendorfli, TregeUesii. Ed. auct. et 
emend. Curante F. H. Scbiyeneh, A.M. 4«. 6d. 
An Edition on Writing-paper for Notes, 4to. 
half-hound. 12«. 

AESCHYLUS, ex noyissima recensione 
F. A. Palet, A.M. Price 3«. 

CAESAR DE BELLO GALLICO, recen- 
suit G. Long, A.M. 2«. 

CICERO DE SENECUTE ET DE AMI- 
CITIA ET EPISTOLAE BELEGTAE, recen- 
snit G. LoMo, A.M. 1«. 6c(. 

CICERONIS ORATIONES. VoL L Ee- 

censuit G. Loko, A.M. Zs. 6(2. 

EUBIPIDES, ex recensione F. A. Paley, 
A.M. 3 Vols, each Zs. 6(2. 

HERODOTUS, recensuit J. W. Blakes- 
LXT, S.T.B. 2 Yols. 8«. 6<2. each vol. 

HORATIUS, ex recensione A. J. Mac- 

LEAKK, A.M. 2«. 6(1. 

JUVENAL ET PERSIUS, ex recensione 
A. J. Maclxans, A.m. 1«. %d. 

LUCRETIUS, recognovit H. A. J. MrMSO, 

A. M. 2«. Sd. 

SALLUSTI CATLLINA et JUGURTHA, 
recognovit G. Lono, A.M. 1«. 6(2. 

THUCYDIDES, recensuit J. G. Donalu- 
soM, S.T.P. 2 Yols. 8«. 6(2. eatih vol. 

YERGILIUS, ex recensione J. Conington, 

A.M. 3«. 6<2. 

XENOPHONTIS EXPEDITIO CYRI, 
recensuit J. F. Mackichael, A.B. 2«. 6<2. 

Others in Preparation. 



anti College C()rt MtAa* 

A Series of Elementary lYecttises adapted for 
the Use of Students in the Unwersities, 
Schools^ and Candidates for the Public Ex- 
aminations. Uniformly printed in I'eap. 8«o. 

[In order to secure a general harmony in the 
treatment, these works wiU be edited by Members 
of the University of Cambridge, and the methods 
and processes employed in University teaching 
will be followed. 

Principles will be careftilly explained, clearness 
and simplicity will be aimed at, and an endeavour 
will be made to avoid the extreme brevity which 
has so frequently made the Cambridge treatises 
t(x> difficult to be used bv those who have not had 
the advantages of a private Tutor. Copious ex- 
amples will be added.] 

Now Beady, 

MENSURATION, An Elementary Trea- 
tise on. By B. T. Moo&b, M.A., Fellow of 
Pembroke College, Professor of Mathematics, 
Royal Staff College, Sandhurst. With nu- 
merous Examples, bs, 

" On the whole we are of opinion that Mr, 
Moore has succeeded in produeinp a really useful 
book ; and we have no hesitation m recommending 
it as the best Work on Mensuration we have met 
with. This volume forms one of a Series of 
School and College Text Eooks, on elementary 
subjectSy of which we shall be glad to see 
more, for judging by the specimen before us, we 
believe they are Itkehf to prove valuable additions 
to the very few realty good School books which we 
have on mathematical sul^eets,** — Educational. 
TiMXS, Jan, 9. 
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ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. 

W. H. Bbsant, M.A., late Fellow of St. Johnls 
College. As, 

ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. 
With a Collection of Examples. By T. P. 
Hudson, M A., Fellow of Trinity College. 
Zs. 6d. cloth. 

ARITHMETIC. For the Use of Colleges 
and Schools. By A. Wriolbt, M.A., Professor 
of Mathematics in the late Boyal Military 
College, Addisc(mibe. Zs, 6d. cloth. 

ELEMENTARY STATICS. By the Rev. 
Harvxt Goodwin, D.D., Bean of Ely. 
Zs. cloth. 

ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. By the 
Bev. Habvky Qoodwik, D.D., Dean of Ely. 
Zs. cloth. 

ELEMENTARY GEOMETRICAL CONIC 
SECTIONS. By W. H. Besant, M.A-, hite 
Fellow of St. John's College. [In the Press, 

Others in Preparation, 



2 Educational Works 



ARITEMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 

An Elementary Treatise on Algebra and its 

groundwork Arithmetic. By ARCHIBALD SANDEMAN, M.A. 

[Nmrlff ready. 

Arithmetic. For the Use of Schools and 

Colleges. By^ the Rev. A. WRIGLEY, M.A. 8«. M. 

Principles and Practice of Arithmetic. Com- 
prising the Nature and Use of Logarithms, with the Computations employed 
DT Artifieers, Gagers, and Land Surveyors. Designed for the Use of Students 
By the Rev. J. HIND, M. A., late Fellow and Tutor of Sidney Sussex College 
ifinth Edition^ with Questions. 4«. 6if« 

A Second Appendix of Miscellaneous Questions, (many of which have been 
taken from the Examination Papers given in the University during the 
last few years,) has been added to the present edition of this work, which 
the Author considers will conduce greatly to its practical utility, especially 
for those who are intended for mercantile pursuits. 

*«* KEY, with Questions for Examination* Second Editum, 5«. 

A Progressive Course of Examples in Arithmetic. 

With Answers. By the Rev. JAMES WATSON, M.A., of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, and formerly Senior Mathematical Master of the Ordnance 
School, Carshalton. Second Edition^ revised and eorreeted. Fcp. 8vo. 2«. 6^. 

Principles and Practice of Aiithmetical Algebra, 

established upon strict methods of Mathematical Reasoning, and illustrated by 
Select Examples proposed during the last thi.ty years in the TJniversity of 
Cambridge. Designed for the Use of Students. By the Rev. J. HLN'D, M.JL 
Third Ediiion, 12mo. 6«. 

Designed as a sequel to the Arithmetic, and affording an easy transition from 
Arithmetic to Algebra— the process being fully exemplified from the 
Cambridge Examination Papeib. 

Elements of Algebra. Designed for the Use of 

Students in Schools and in the Universities. By the Rev. J. HIND, M.A. 
Sixth Edition, revised. 640 pp. 8vo. 10«. 6i. 

Treatise on the Theory of Algebraical Equations. 

By the Rev. J. HYMERS, D.D. Third Edition. 8vo. 10». 6d. 
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TRIGONOMETRY. 

Trigonometry, required for the Additional Subjects 

for Honours, according to the new scheme sanctioned hy the Senate, June 1865. 
By J. Mcdowell, M.A., Pemhroke College, Cambridge. Cm. 8vo. 8». 6<f. 

Elementary Trigonometry, With a Collection 

of Examples. By T. P. HUDSON, M. A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity 
College. 3«. Qd, 

Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 

With the Nature tfnd Properties of Logarithms and the Construction and Use 
of Mathematical Tables. Designed for the use of Students in the Uniyersity. 
By the Rev. J. HIND, M.A. Fifth Edition. 12mo. 6». 

Syllabus of a Course of Lectures upon Trigono- 
metry and the Application of Algebra to Geometry. 8yo. 7«. ^. 

Solutions of the Trigonometrical Problems pro- 
posed at St. John's College, Cambridge, from 1829 to 1846. By the Bev. T. 
GASKIN, M.A. Svo. 9«. 

MJECHANICS ANB BTBRO STATIC 8. 

Mechanics for the Previous Examination and 

the Ordinary B.A. Degree. By J. MCDOWELL, M.A., Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8yo. 3«. 6^. 

Elementary Hydrostatics. By W. H. Besant, m.a. 

Fcap. Svo. 4». 

Elementary Hydrostatics for Junior University 

students. By R. POTTER, M.A., late Fellow of Queens' College, Cambridge, 

Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Uniyersity College, London. 

7». 6rf. 

Writteii to supply a Text-book for a Junior Mathematical Class, and to 

include the various Propositions that can be solved without the Differential 

Calculus. 

The author has endeavoured to meet the wants of students who mar look to 
hydraulic engineering as their profession, as well as those who learn tlie 
subject in the course of scientifio education. 

Treatise on Hydrostatics and Hydrodynamics. 

By "W. H. BESANT, M.A. Svo. 9». 

The Principles of Hydrostatics : an Elementary 

Treatise on the Laws of Fluids and their Practical Application. By T. 
WEBSTER, M.A. Svo. 7». W. 

Problems in illustration of the Principles of 

Theoretical Hydrostatics and Hydrodynamics. By W. WALTON, M.A. Svo. 



Edueational Works 



MBCBANIC8 AND HYDROSTATICS^ eontmtied. 

Elementary Problems in Statics and Dyna^ 

mica. DesigTied for Candidates for Honoiirs, first three days. By W. 
WALTON, M.A. 8vo. 10». 6<?. 

The Propositions in Mechanics and Hydrostatics 

which are required for those who are not Candidates for Honours. With 
Illustrations and Examples collected from various sources. By A. C. 
BARRETT, M.A. Third Edition, With additions and corrections. Crown 
8yo. 6«. 

Mechanical Euclid : containing the Elements of 

Mechanics and Hydrostatics. Demonstrated after the manner of the Elements 
of Geometry, containing Remarks on Mathematical Reasoning. By W. 
WHEWELL, D.D. Fifth Edition. 6t. 

Elementary Statics. Or a Treatise on the 

Equilibrium of Forces in one Plane, with numerous Examples. By C. J. 
ELLICOTT, B.A, 8vo. 4«. 6d. 

Elementary Statics. By the Very Rev. H. 

GOODWIN, D.D., Dean of Ely. Fcap. 8vo. 3*. cloth. 

Elementary Dynamics. By H. Goodwin, d.d. 

Fcap. 8yo. 3«. cloth. 

Treatise on Statics: containing the Theory 

of the Equilibrium of Forces, and numerous Examples Illustrative of the 
General Principles of the Science. By the Bev. S. EAENSHAW, M.A. Fourth 
Edition. Syo. 10«. 

Dynamics, or, a Treatise on Motion. To which 

is added a Short Treatise on Attraction. By the Bey. S. EABNSHAW, M.A. 
Third Edition. Svo. Ui. 

A Treatise on the Dynamics of a Rigid Body. 

By the Bev. W. N. GBIFFIN, M.A. Svo. 6». 6rf. 

•♦• SOLUTIONS OF THE EXAMPLES. Svo. 6*. 

Problems in illustration of the Principles of 

Theoretical Mechanics. By W. WALTON, M.A. Second Edition. Svo. 18«. 

Treatise on the Motion of a Single Particle and 

of two Particles acting on one another. By A. SANDEMAN. Svo. S«. 6d. 

Of Motion. An Elementary Treatise. By the 

Bev. J. B. LUNN, M.A., Fellow and Lady Sadleir's Lecturer of St. John's 
College. Svo. 7«. 6d. 

This Book is adapted to those who have not a knowledge of the Differential 
Calculus, as well as to those who, having a knowledge of it, wi^ to 
confine themselves to the Elem^itary portions of the Science of Motion. 
An Appendix contains certain Greometrical properties of the Cydoid, and 
a number of Problems from recent Examination-Papers in the Senate 
House and St. John's College. 
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BIFFERENTIAL ANB INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 

Elementary Treatise on the Differential Calculus. 

By W. H. MILLER, M.A. Third Edition. 8vo. 6*. 

Elementary Treatise on the Differential Calculus,' 

in which the method of Limits is exclusiyely made use of. By the Rev. M. 
O'BRIEN, M.A. 8vo. 10«. 6rf. 

Treatise on the Differential Calculus. By W. 

"WALTON, M.A. 8vo. 10*. 6rf. 

Treatise on the Integral Calculus: containing 

the Integration of Explicit Functions of one Variable, together with the 
Theory of Definite Integrals and of Elliptic Functions. By the Rev. J. 
HTMERS, B.D. 8vo. 10«. 6rf. 

Geometrical Illustrations of the Differential Cal- 
culus. By M. B. PELL. 8yo. 2«. 6^ 

CONIC SECTIONS ANB ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. 

Elementary Analytical Geometry for Schools and 

Beginners. By T. G. VYVYAN, Fellow of GonviUe and Caius College, and 
Mathematical Master of Charterhouse. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Trilinear Co-ordinates, and other methods of 

Modem Analytical Geometry of Two Dimensions. An Elementary Treatise. 
By the Rev. W. ALLEN WHITWORTH, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in 
Queen's GoUege, Liyerpool, and late Scholar of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
8yo. ]6«. 

Elementary Geometrical Conic Sections. By 

W. H. BESANT, M.A. [ J«t the Frees. 

Conic Sections. Their principal Properties proved 

Geometrically. Bj^the late W. WHEWELL, D.D., Master of Trinity. 
Third Edition. 8yo. 2«. M. 

Geometrical Construction of a Conic Section. 

Subject to fiye Conditions of passing through giyen points and touching 
straight lines deduced from the properties of inyolution and anharmonic 
Ratio, with a variety of general properties of Curves of the Second Order. 
By the Rey. T. GASKIN, M.A. 8yo. 3«. 

Treatise on Conic Sections, and the application 

of Algebra to Geometry. By the Rey. J. HYMERS, D.D. Third Edition. 
8yo. 9*. 

A Treatise on the Application of Analysis to 

SoUd Geometry. By D. F. GREGORY, M.A., and W. WALTON, M.A. 

Second Edition. 8yo. Vis. * 

An Introduction to Analytical Plane Geometry. 

By W. P. TURNBULL, M.A., FeUow of Trinity College. 8yo. I2s. 
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CONIC SECTIONS AND ANALYTICAL OJEOMBTMT—contmued, 

An Elementary Treatise on Solid Geometry. By 

Vr, S. ALDIS, M.A. 8yo. St, 

Problems in illustration of the Principles of 

Plane Co-otdmate Geometry. By W. WALTON, M.A. 8vo. IS*. 

Elements of the Conic Sections. With the 

SectioDB of the Gonoida. By J. P. HUSTLEB, B.D. Fourth Edition. 
8yo. 4«. 6d, 



Treatise on Plane Co-ordinate Geometry. Or 

the Application of the Method of Co-Ordinates to the Solutions of Prohlems in 
Plane Geometry. By the Bey. M. O'BRIKX, M.A. 8yo. 9«. 

Solutions of the Geometrical Problems, consisting 

chiefly of Examples, proposed at St. John's College, from 1830 to 1846. 
With an Appen<Ux containing several General Properties of Guryes of the 
Second Order, and the Determination of the Magnitude and Position of the 
axes of the Conic Section represented hy the General Equation of the Second 
Degiee. By the Key. T. GASKIN, M.A. 8yo. 12«. 

ASTMONOMT, ETC, 

Notes on the Principles of Pure and Applied 

Calculation, and on the Mathematical Principles of Physical Theories. By the 
Bey. J. OHALLIS, M.A., F.B S., Plumian Professor of Astronomy and 
Experimental Philosophy in the Uniyersity of Camhridge. 

\Freparing^ maHff ready. 

Elementary Treatise on Astronomy. For the use 

of Colleges and Schools, and for Students preparing for the Three Days* 
Examination in the Senate-house. By P. T. MAIN, M.A., FeUow of St. 
John's College. - 8yo. 7«. 6^. 

Practical and Spherical AstronomJ^. For the Use 

chiefly of Students in the Uniyersities. By the Bey. R. MAIK, M.A. 
Badclifib Ohseryer at Oxford. 8yo. 149. 

Brunnow's Spherical Astronomy. Part I. In- 
cluding the Chapters on Parallax, Refraction, Aberration, Precession, and 
Nutation. Translated by the Key. R. MAIN, M.A., F.R.S., Radcliffe 
Obsenrer at Oxford. 8yo. 8«. M. 

Elementary Chapters on Astronomy from the 

" Astronomic Physique" of Biot. By the Very Rey. HARVEY GOODWIN, 
D.D., Dean of Ely. 8yo. 3«. 6^. 

Terrestrial and Cosmical Magnetism. The 

Adams Prize Essay for 1865. By EDWARD WALKER, M.A., one of the 
Masters of Cheltenham College, late FeUow and Assistant-lutor of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 8yo. Idi. 
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Exercises on Euclid and in Modern Geometry, 

containing Applications of the Principles and Processes of Modem Pure 
Geometry. By J. McDOWELL, B.A., Pembroke College. Crown 8vo. 8«. 6d. 



Elementary Course of Mathematics. 



Designed 

principally for Students of the University of Cambridge. By the Very Rev. 
HARVEY GOODWIN, D.D., Dean of Ely. Sixth Edition, revised and en- 
larged by P. T. MAIN, M.A., Fellow of St. John's Coll., Cambridge. 8vo, 16«. 

Problems and Examples, adapted to the 

"Elementary Course of Mathematics." With an Appendix, containing 
the Questions proposed during the first three days of the Senate House 
Examination. By T. G. VYVYAN, M.A. Third MUion. 8vo. 6«. 

Solutions of Goodwin's Collection of Problems 

and Examples. By W. W. HUTT, M.A., late Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. By the Rev. T. G. VY VYAN, 
M.A. 8vo. 9«. 

Newton's Principia. First Three Sections, with 

Appendix, and the Ninth and Eleventh Sections. By the Kev. J. H. EVANS, 
M.A. Fourth JEdiiion, 8vo. 6«. 

Examples in Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 






Loganthms, Trigonometry, Conic Sections, Mechanics, &c., with Answers 
and Occasional Hints. By the Rev. A. WRIGLEY, M.A., Professor 
of Mathematics in the late Royal Military College, Addiscombe. Sixth 
Edition, corrected. 8vo. Be. 6d. 

A Companion to Wrigley's Collection of Ex- 
amples and Problems, being Illustrations of Mathematical Processes and 
Methods of Solution. By J. PLATTS, Esq., Head Master of the Government 
College, Benares, and Rev. A. WRIGLEY, M.A. 8vo. Ids. 

Figures illustrative of Geometrical Optics. From 

SCHELLBACH. By the Rev. W. B. HOPKINS. Flates. FoUo. lOs. 6d. 

A Treatise on Crystallography. 

MILLER, M.A. 8vo. 7s. ed. 



By W. H. 



A Tract on Crystallography, designed for Stu- 
dents in the University. By W. H. MILLER, M.A., Professor of Mine- 
ralogy in the University of Cambridge. 8vo. 5*. 

Physical Optics. Part II. The Corpuscular 

Theory of Light discussed Mathematically. Bv RICHARD POTTER, M. A., 
late Fellow of Queens* College, Cambridge, Professor of Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy in University College, London. 7 s. Qd. 



8 Edineatumal Works 



CLASSICAL. 

-^tna. Eevised, emended, and explained, by 

H. A. J. MUNRO, M. A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo., 3«. 6d. 

-^schylus. Translated into English Prose, by 

F. A. PALEY, M.A., Editor of the Greek Text. 8vo. 7*. 6d, 

Aristophanes. Comoediae Undecim cum Notis 

et onomastiuo. By the Rev. H. A. Holdbn, LL.D., Head Master of 
Ipswich Grammar School, late Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. 

The Flays teparatelyf Is., Is. 6d. and 2i. each, 

Demosthenes. The Oration against the Law 

of Leptines. With English Notes and a Translation of Wolfs Prolegomena. 
By W. B. BEATSON, M. A., Fellow of Pembroke College. Small Svo. 6«. 

Demosthenes de Falsa Legatione. Third Edit 

carefully revised. By R. SHILLETO, M.A. Svo. 8«. 6<7. 

Demosthenes, Select Private Orations of. After 

the Text of Dindorf, with the various Readings of Reiskb and Bbkker. 
With English Notes. For the use of Schools. By C. T. PENROSE, A.M. 
Second Edition, 12mo. 4«. 

Euripides. Fabulae Quatuor. Scilicet, Hippo- 

lytus Coronifer, Alcestis, Iphigenia in Aulide, Iphigenia in Tauris. Ad Mem 
Manuscriptorum ac vetmim Editionum emendavit et Annotationibus instnudt 
J. H. MONK, S.T.P. Editio Nova. Svo. I2s. 

Separately — Hipfolttvs. 8yo. doth, 6s. Alcestis. 8yo. sewed, is, 6d, 

Titi Lucreti Cari de Rerum Natura Libri Sex. 

With a Translation and Notes. By H. A. J. MUNRO, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Edition, revised throuffhout. 2 vols. 8yo. 
Vol. I. Text, 16«. Vol. II. Translation, 6«. May be had separately. 

Plato's Gorgias, literally translated, with an 

Introductory Essay containing a Summary of the Argument. By £. M. 
COPE, M.A., Fellow of Trinity CoUege. Svo. 7s, 

Platonis Protagoras. The Protagoras of Plato. 

The Greek Text revised, with an Analysis and English Notes. By W. 
WAYTE, M.A., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, and Assistant Master 
at Eton. Svo. 6s. Od, 

Plautus. Aulularia. With Notes, Critical and 

Exegetical, and an Introduction on Plautian Prosody. By Dr. WILLIAM 
WAGNER. Svo. 9s, 

Sophocles. (Edipus Coloneus. With Notes, 

intended principally to explain and defend the Text of the Manuscripts as 
opposed to conjectural emendation. By the Rev. C. E. PALMER, M.A. 9t. 
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Verse-Translations from Propertius, Book V. 

"With a Revised Latin Text, and Brief English Notes. By F. A. PALEY, 
M.A., Editor of Propertius, Ovid's Fasti, &c. Fcp. 8vo, 3*. 

Propertius, The Elegies of. With English Notes 

and a Preface on the State of Latin Scholarship. By F. A. PALEY, Editor 
of ^schylus, &c. With copious Indices. iOs, 6d, 

Theocritus, recensuit, brevi eommentario in- 

struxit F. A. PALEY, M.A. Crown 8vo. is. ed, 

P. Virgilii Maronis Opera. Edidit et syllabarum 

quantitates novo eo que facili modo notavit THOMAS JARRETT, M.A., Lin- 
guae Hebrase apus Gantabrigiensis Professor regius. One Vol., 8vo., price 12«. 

Translations into English and Latin, by C. S. 

CALVERLEY, M.A., late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. Post 8vo. 
7». 6d. 

Arundines Cami. Sive Musarum Cantabrigien- 

sium Lusus Canori. Collegit atque edidit HENRICUS DRURY, A.M., 
Archidiaconus Wiltonensis Collegii Caiani in Grsecis ac Latinis Literis quon- 
dam Preelector. Equitare in arundine longa. Editio Sexta. Curavit 
HENRICUS JOHANNES HODGSON, A.M., Collegii SS. Trinitatis quon- 
dam Socius. Crown 8vo. 7«. 6^. 

Foliorum Silvula. Part I. Being Passages for 

Translation into Latin Elegiac and Heroic Verse, edited by HUBERT A. 
HOLDEN, LL.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Head Master of Queen 
Elizabeth's School, Ipswich. Fourth Edition, Post 8vo. 7«. 6^. 

Foliorum Silvula. Part II. Being Select Passages 

for Translation into Latin Lyric and Comic Iambic Verse. By HUBERT 
A. HOLDEN, LL.D. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 6». 

Foliorum Silvula. Part HI. Being Select 

Passages for Translation into Greek Verse, edited with Notes by HUBERT 
A. HOLDEN, LL.D. Post 8vo. 8«. 

Folia Silvulae, sive Eclogae Poetarum Anglicorum 

in Latinum et Graecum conversee quas disposuit HUBERTUS A. HOLDEN 
LL.D. Volumen Prius continens Fasciculos I. II. 8vo; 10«. 6<f. 

Foliorum Centuriae. Selections for Translation 

into Latin and Ghreek Prose, chiefly from the University and College Examina- 
tion Papers. By HUBERT A. HOLDEN, LL.D. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 8«. 

Progressive Exercises in Greek Tragic Senarii, 

followed by a Selection from the Greek Verses of Shrewsbuiy School, and 

Jrefaced by a short Account of the Iambic Metre and Style of Greek Tragedy, 
^or the use of Schools and Private Students. Edited by B. H. KENNEDY, 
D.D., Head Master of Shrewsbury School. Second Edition^ revised. 8vo. 8«. 
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WORKS BY THE LATE J. W. DONALDSON, D.D. 

A Complete Latin Grammar. Second Edition. 

Very much enlarged, and adapted for the lue of TJniversity Students. 
8ro. 14«. 

The enlarged Edition of the Latin Grammar hoe been prepared with the eame 
object as the corresponding work on the Greek Language, It i», howevery 
eepeeially designed to serve as a convenient handbook for those students who 
wish to acquire the habit of writing Latin; and with this view is furnished 
with an AntibarbaruSf with a full discussion of the most important synongms^ 
and with a variety of information not generally contained in works of this 
description. 

A Complete Greek Grammar. Third Edition. 

Very much enlarged, and adapted for the use of Uniyersity Students. 
8yo. I6s. 

This enlarged Edition has been prepared with the intention of placing within 
* the reach of Students at the Universities, and in the highest classes at Schools, 
a Manual of Instruction and Reference, which, without exceeding the limits 
of the most popular works of the kind, would exhibit a more exact and 
philosophical arrangement of the materials than any similar book; would 
connect itself more immediately with the researches of comparative I'hilologers ; 
and would contain the sort of information which the authof's long experience 
as a teacher and examiner has indicated to him as most likely to meet the 
actual wants of those who are engaged in the critical study of the best Greek ' 
authors. 

Without being formally based on any German work, it htu been written with 
constant reference to the latest and most eateemed of Greek Grammars used on 
the Continent. 

Indox of Paasagw of Qreek Authora quoted or reforred to In Dr. DanaMbon*! 

Qretk Grammar, price 64. 

Varronianus. A Critical and Historical Intro- 
duction to the Ethnography of Ancient Italy and to the Philological Study 
of the Latin Language. Third Edition^ revised and considerably enlarged. 
8vo. 16«. 

Independently of the original matter which will be found in almost every page, 
it is believed that this book presents a collection of known facts respecting the 
old languages of Italy which will be found in no single work, whether British 
or Foreign, and which must be gleaned from a considerable number of rare 
and expensive publications ; and while the lists of Oscan and Etrttscan glosses, 
and the reprint of fragments and inscriptions, may render the treatise an 
indispensable addition to the dictionary, and a convenient manual for the 
professed student of Latin, it is hoped that the classical traveller in Itaiy will 
find the information amassed and arranged in these pages, sufficient to spare 
him the trouble of carrying with him a voluminous library of reference in 
regard to the subjects of which it treats. 

The Theatre of the Greeks. 

A Treatise on the History and Exhibition of the Greek Drama : with yarious 
Supplements. Seventh Edition, reyised, enlarged, and in part remodelled; 
widi numerous illustrations from the best ancient authorities. Syo. 14«. 

Classical Scholarship and Classical Learning con- 
sidered with especial reference to Gompetitiye Tests and TJniyersity Teacffing. 
A Practical Essay on Liberal Education. Crown Byo. bs. 
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The Greek Testament : with a Critically revised 

Text; a Digest of various Headings; Marginal References to Verbal and 
Idiomatic Usage ; Prolegomena ; and a Critical and Exegetical Commentary. 
For the Use^f Theological Students and Ministers. By HENRY ALFORfi. 
D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 4 vols. 8vo. Sold separately. 

Vol. I. FIFTH EuiTiON, Containing the Four Gospels. \l. 8*. — ^Vol. II. fifth 
EDITION, containing the Acts of the Apostles, Epistles to the Romans and 
Corinthians. 1/. 4«. — Vol. III. fourth edition, containing the Epistles 
to the Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, Thessalonians, — ^to 
Timotheus, Titus, and Philemon. 18«. — Vol. IV. Part I. third edition. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews : The Catholic Epistles of St. James and 
St. Peter. 18.«. — Vol. IV. Part II. third edition. The Epistles of 
St. John and St. Jude, and the Revelation. 14«. 

Companion to the Greek Testament. Designed 

for the use of Theological Students and the Upper Forms in Schools. By A. C. 
BARRETT, M.A. Second Editton, revised and enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. 5«. 

'An Historical and Explanatory Treatise on the 

Book of Common Prayer. By WILLIAM GILSON HUMPHRY, B.D., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Vicar of St. Martin's in the Fields, 
"Westminster. Third EtUtion, revised and enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. 4«. 6d, 

Annotations on the Acts of the Apostles. De- 
signed principally for the use of Candidates for the Ordinary B.A. Degree, 
Students for Holy Orders, &c., with College and Senate-House Examination 
Papers. By the Rev. T. R. MASKEW. Second Edition, enlarged, 12mo. 5«. 

TertuUiani Liber Apologeticus. 

The Apology of Tertullian. With English Notes and a Preface, intended as 
an introduction to the Study of Patristical and Ecclesiastical Latinity. By 
H. A. WOODHAM, LL.D. Second Edition, 8vo. 8*. M, 

The Mathematical and other Writings of Robert 

LESLIE ELLIS, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambric^. Edited 
by WILLIAM WALTON, M.A., Trinity College, with a Biographical 
Memoir by the Very Reverend HARVEY GOODWIN, D.D., Dean of Ely. 
8vo. 165. 

The Mathematical Writings of Duncan Farquhar- 

SON GREGORY, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Edited 
by WILLIAM WALTON, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. With a 
Biographical Memoir by ROBERT LESLIE ELLIS, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College. 8vo. 12«. 

Astronomy and General Physics considered with 

reference to Natural Theology (Bridgewater Treatise). By the late Rev. W. 
WHEWELL. New Edition, uniform with the Aldine Editions. 5«. 

Lectures on the History of Moral Philosophy 

in England. By the late Rev. W. WHEWELL, D.D., Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. New and Improved Edition, with Additional Lectures. 
Crown 8vo. 8«. 

The Additional Lectures are printed separately in Octavo, for the convenience 
of those who have purchased the former Edition, . Jnrice Zs. 6d, 
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Elements of Morality, including Polity. By the 

late Bey. W. WH£W£LL, D.D. IT&w £ditum, in Svo, I6t. 

Rentes Commentary on International Law, re- 




A Manual of the Roman CivU Law, arranged 

according to the Syllabus of Br. Hat.t.tpax, Designe d for the use of Students in 
the Universities and Inns of Court By 6. LEAPIN6WELL, LL.D. 8yo. I2s. 

A Syriac Grammar. By G. PmLUPS, D.D., 

President of Queens' College. Third Edition, revised and enlarged, 8yo. 7«. 6<f. 

A Concise Grammar of the Arabic Language. 

By W. J. BEAMONT, M.A. Eevised by Sheikh Am Nadt el Babrany, 
one of the Sheikhs of the El Azhar Mosque in Cairo. 12mo. Is, 

The Student's Guide to the University of 

Cambridge. Second Edition, rwieed and eorreeted in accord- 
ance with the recent regulations, Fcap. Svo. 5«. 

This yolnme is iatended to gire such prsUminary informatioii as suiy be naeftil to parents, who 
are desiroas of sendiiiff their sons to the University, to put them m possession of the leading 
fkcts, and to indicate the points to which their attention should be directed in seeking farther 
information fhnn the tutor. 

Snggestions are also girea to the yoonger membera of the University on expenses and course of 
reading. 

CONTKITTB. 

iNTBODucnoN, \xj J. B. Bkelbt, M.A., Fellow On Law Stadies and Law Degrees, by J. T. 
of Christ's College, Cambridge. Abdt, LL.D., Regius Professor of Laws. 

^ i:^^^%.]^^^^T^r^TkIi Medical8tudyandDegrees,byG.M.HuKP™, 

HaU. '*-^' 

Onthe Choice ofa College, by J. R.Skblkt,M.A. On Theological Examinations, by the Bight 
On the Course of R^cUng for the Classical Rev. the Lord Bisbop ot Elt. 

^^Sl^'Jl^^^Ai^ ®°"'' ^""^^ ""* The Ordinary (or Poll) Degree, by the Rev. J. 
on ^S^^^S^^ori:,. Mathematical l,:^^-* ^'^ ^ ^^ "' ^^^^^ I 

Tripos, by the Rev. W. M. Campiok , FeUow ^o^ege. 

and Tutor of Queens' College. Examinations for the Civil Service of India, by 
On the Course of Reading for the Moral Sciences the Rev. H. Latham. 

Tripos, by the Rev. J. B. Matoe, Fellow Local Examinations of the University, by H. J. 

andTutorofSt. John's College. Robt, M.A., late FeUow of St. John's 

On the Course of Readmg for the Natural College. 

Sciences Tripos, by J. D. LnrKiKo, M.A., ri4«i«w.-«- o....^.^ 

Professor of Chemistry, late Fellow of St. Diplomatic Service. 

John's College. Detailed Account of the several Colleges. 

Cambridge Examination Papers, 1859. Being 

Supplement to the Cambridge Umversity Calendar. 12mo. 6s.. 
Containing those set for the Tyrwhitt's Hebrew Scholaxships. — Theological 
Examinations. — Carus Prize. — Crosse Scholarships. — Law Degree Ex- 
amination. — Mathematical Tripos. — The Ordinary B.A. Degree. — Smith's 
Prize. — UniTeraity Scholarships.— Classical Tripos. — ^Moral Sciences 
Tripos. — Chancellor's Legal Medals. — Chancellor's Medals. — Bell's Scho- 
larsnips. — Natural Sciences Tripos. — ^Previous Examination. — Theological 
Examination. With Lists of Ordinary Degrees, and of those who haye 
passed the Preyious and Theological Examinations. 
The Examination Papers of 1856, priee 2«. 6</. ; 1857 and 1858, Zs, 6^., may stiU 

he had. 
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